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INTRODUCTORY 

TlfERE ore many collectors of antiquities, whatever the 
class may be, who must hate felt that they would have 
been under \ery considerable obligations, both in re- 
spect to time and expense,' to such a woik of reference 
as might hate enabled them to take a general surtey 
of the proposed held of research, and select the ground 
which it seemed to them best to take up, supposing 
tlint it was out of the question to work on more com- 
prehensive lines. We feel sure that in numerous cases 
disappointment lias been experienced on the too tardy 
discovery of the unsuspected or imperfectly known 
magnitude and cost of a collection of old china, old 
hooks, old coins, or anything else of the kind, fol- 
lowed sometimes by a relinquishment of the pursuit, 
sometimes by an enlargement of the scheme; and, 
apart from the extent and outlay proving themselves 
in excess of anticipation, the absence of a tolerably 
trustworthy guide to the principal points and par- 
ticulars demanding attention on the side of the buyer, 
•jdagcsr^oO’*.. saw' _©f .then; • ff&icfcJ’8sc f, J& 0 
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inexperienced amateur, must be regarded as incon- 
\enient and undesirable For surety it is far better 
for all concerned to start, if not with eyes quite open, 
at all events not with eyes quite shut 

It is perfectly true, when we narrow the discus * 
sion to numismatics, that coins are sought by different 
persons from different motives or aims The col- 
lector who chooses to buy specimens regardlessty of 
condition and value, just for the sake of forming 
a sort of assemblage of the currencies of older and 
extinct communities or of the former monetary sys 
terns of existing ones, does not perhaps perceive 
the necessity or utility of counsel There have been 
thousands of human creatures who have lived and died 
under the hallucination that they were the proprietors 
t of important and interesting cabinets of coins, whereas 
those which were really valuable might have been 
counted on the fingers It is so, always has been, and 
always will be, perchance, with every land of curiosity 
and relic, so long as money is to judgment and taste 
in the ratio of 1000 to 1 l\c have associated with 
individuals who had succeeded, much to their appa 
rent satisfaction, in amassing archeological remains of 
various sorts, and if m then entire length and bread t/i 
there was an item or so above mediocntv , the fact was 
to be ascribed to some fortuitous circumstance, for 
which the owner was not innuediatel> responsible j 
There are already two or three works belonging /to 
the category of General Handbooks of Numismatics 
Akerman s “ Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
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Modem Coins'” and “Numismatic Manual," 1 1840-48, 
are alike admirable; but they represent the knowledge 
of half-a-eentuiy since, and are very weak indeal 
in the Continental section. “The Coin-Collector’s 
Manual ” of Humphreys, originally produced about 
sixty years ago, continues to reappear with new title- 
pages, and is not only in many respects obsolete, but 
mischievously deceptive, inasmuch as its text is -the stan- 
dard of a period before the whole subject was placed on 
a new footing by modem scholarship and enterprise. 

It is probably unnecessary to insist on the wide dif- 
ference between the apparently trivial hobby and the 
real aims and uses of coin-collecting It has been an 
object of interest and curiosity from ancient times, and 
has been adopted as a pursuit and a research by many 
of our greatest scholars and public characters in Eng- 
land of all ranks and professions, fiom the throne 
downward. liut the manifold and immense value of 
the study as an aid to lustory and the progress of 
counmeicc and art, no less than to an elucidation of 
religious sentiment and popular superstition, must be 
allowed to lie a relatively modem development, for 
which we have to be grateful to the surrender by the 
earth of its hidden treasures and to the interpreters of 
the lessons and secrets there discernible 

province of numismatics is so widely spread, 
^thnt it embraces all periods and counties from the 
earliest introduction of coined money, and concerns a 
vast number of historical personages and events. The 
magnitude of the study is lightened to us by the 
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sectional labours of a host of able nnd enthusiastic 
inquirers, and we ore at liberty to select the particular 
field or line which appears to suit our particular views. 
Hut if we cast our ejes around, we soon discover that 
the range of special pieces extends ov er the w hole area, 
and that while we posses within the limits of modem 
Europe, or e'en of Uritain, many remarkable examples, 
we should form a very imperfect idea of this aspect of 
the matter if w e forbore to comprise the ancient Greek 
and Roman series and certain salient productions of 
the East; and it is apt to be a source of agreeable 
surprise to many who have not devoted much atten- 
tion to this topic, when they for the first time enjoy 
an opportunity of examining a veritable coin of the' 
good Caliph Horoun El Rescind, or of that illustrious 
ruler of Hindostau, >o great!) nearer to us, the 
Emperor Abhor It is natural enough, of course, 
that both should have struck money, ru> they in fact 
did ; but every one does not immediatel) realise that 
the Caliph of Bagdad was an actual real it) (he was 
contemporary with Charlemagne), or tliat the author 
of the famous “Institutes" was a great practical sove- 
reign in the same wav as Queen Elizabeth was. He 
was almost exactly parallel with her. Then, again, 
what collection of this class would be judged complete 
in the nlisence of Cleopatra — the Cleopatra — the lady of 
whom, when we read of her achievements and triumphs 
and regard her features, we are nearly betrayed into 
suggesting that it must have been in her manner that 
much of the charm lay. 


10 
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The numismatic products of every part of Europe 
exhibit then own peculiar features of interest and 
claims to attention , but a careful and leisurely colla 
tion of one with another shews us more and more how 
much in tins respect the modems ow e to the ancients, 
or how little the world has acquired m its riper life 
which it had not learned and forgotten m its jouth 
In the sort of coup tTcml which our \olume affords, that 
great lesson is readable in many and many a place 
One of the earliest collectors of coins m England is 
said to lia\e been Prince Henrj, son of .Tames I But 
the pursuit is undoubtedl) of great antiquity, and the 
Romans are credited with basing sought the money of 
those nations which preceded them, and notably the 
Greeks, in power and in the arts There was a veiy 
prolonged inters al, duung the whole of the medne 
sal penod and later, si lien the ancient coinages were 
neglected and deatro) ed and esch svlien the taste foi 
memorials of the past revised, it was at first the medal 
rather than the current inone) which ntti acted atten 
tion — the medal in the ssider sense in winch it ntill 
finds acceptance in mail) languages and s) stems Ihe 
modem Europeans made amends foi then barbarous 
predecessors by engaging from the scsenteenth century 
onward with unbroken contmuit) in the collection and 
study of these inestimable treasures and we know how 
bus) the pickaxe and the spade base been m reclaiming 
from the earth in all parts of the world trodden b) the 
ancients the buried heirlooms of centimes — numismatic 
avclmes, which ha\e in some instances made the writing 
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of history possible, ami in others its rewriting necessary. 
These eloquent though inarticulate expounders of the 
transactions of mankind in' remote ngc* have created, 
nearly within living memoir, a new im in almost every 
department of human science, and have reduced our 
older boohs of reference and our former speculations 
alihc to waste paper. Tlie prosaic and utilitarian spirit 
of our modern money forbids us to believe that in the 
time to come men will turn to it for instruction from 
any point of view, save perhaps its betrayal of incipient 
national decline. 

Fortunately for those who follow numismatics as a 
calling, the inducements to collect are manifold indeed. 
There may be said to be no piece so destitute of com- 
mercial value, so insignificant in aspect, so artistically 
and historically trivial, which docs not meet with a 
home, if not with an admirer Poor specimens are fre- 
quently of the greatest use to the student in settling a 
moot point of detail. You cannot, ns with a booh, 
make a good coin out of two bad ones ; but you can com- 
plete a legend or a type ; and instances are on record 
where it has ashed half-a-dozen more or less imperfect 
pieces to supply the whole rending and stoij. 

To specialists, who->e treatment is naturally sectional 
and exhaustive, the compiler of a volume which may 
not be entitled to aspire to a higher rank than that 
of a general numismatic chart must not calculate upon 
being very serviceable. Yet, although a collector on 
this narrow gauge may , and usually does, know what 
he is doing, to him it is apt to ’be acceptable for the 
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sake of collateral illustration ami comparative study, 
since regions geographically far distant from each other 
arc often found to present striking points of agreement 
in their monetary laws and patterns from a variety 
of agencies; and many, again, like to have the means 
ready to hand of ascertaining what is outside as well as 
within their own frontiers 

It may not he superfluous to reiterate the observa- 
tion, trite as it may bo, that ui the present class of 
monument — nay, in it alone not seldom — w e seek and 
find many of the most precious truths pertaining to the 
history and fortunes of the human race m all parts of 
the globe from the sixth century before the Christian 
era. The magnificent Greek series, so ably edited by 
Di Head, is itself of incalculable value, not only in 
illustrating customs, arts, and opinions, but in deter- 
mining the names and situations of places no longer 
known, and the titles and chronology of dynasts of 
whom we meet with no other trace. The Roman 
coinage, inferior in execution, variety, and antiquity, 
remains an imperishable and umqui lecord of that ex- 
traordinary people in their rise, greatness, and decline, 
and reflects all the stages of national progress and 
decay during eight centimes of fluctuating political 
life and activity . 

' The -currencies of the European Continent, and in- 
deed that of England, take up the thread where the 
Romans, as it were, let it fall , and setting aside the 
money struck since the close of the old regime in 1789, 
we find ourselves the inheritors of a stupendous accu- 
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wulahon of coins in all metal®, of all countries, of all 
periods, which the incessant and combined labours of 
numismatic experts June, more particularly within tlie 
last half-century , reduced to some degree of order and 
sequence bv the means of monographs and local studies, 
without arriving at a solution of many moot problem’, 
much less at the end of the task The modern Euro- 
pean coinage has perhaps enjoyed at the hands of those 
roost competent to deal with it far less attention than 
it merits "Many localities are still without any syste- 
matic account of their currencies, which lias to he 
obtained by casual or indirect means and even such 
as have secured specialists to describe them cannot be 
said, as a rule, to possess more than dry lists or calen 
dars, destitute of allusion to the human interest resident 
in so large a proportion of tlie*e remains 

In the treatment of tlie coinage of the United lung 
dom from British tunes, condensation and succinctness 
have of course been imperative, while the larger books 
on this branch of the theme, in regard at least to the 
more modern coins, arc perhaps too copious and minute 
The Anglo-Gallic senes has been classed 'nth the French, 
which it chiefly follows in its models and denominations 
It is tm-ded and thought that no essential facts have 
been overlooked. 

It is only necessan to make a sunev of the extent 
of the held covered by a manual like that now offered 
to tlie coin-collector, and of the bulkv and even volurm 
noos publications which schohrs have dedicated to 
accounts of the numismatic histones of individual 
U 
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countries and towns, to become aware of the difficulty 
of treating; the subject in an intelligible and satisfac- 
tory manner on so contracted a stale as that to which 
it is here compulsorily reduced On the other hand, 
there is at present no single booh of inference where 
students and amateurs can, as a starting point, gain a 
general idea and estimate of the proportions and limits 
of then plan for forming a cabinet either on a tompre 
hensive or on a restricted basis The grand divisions 
of the volume are —1 Grech , 2 noman 3 Conti 
ncntal , 4 British, or mone\ of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies in its successive stages of development. 
There are collectors who make their choice and stand by 
it, others who collect different senes at different tunes 
others whose scheme is miscellaneous oi desultory To 
all these classes increased facility foi judging within a 
convenient compass what constitutes a series, its chro 
nology, its features, its difficulties, ought to be accept 
able To mastei even the prominent monographs is a 
task which is sufficient to deter all but the moat earnest 
and indefatigable enthusiasts and as usual, no doubt, 
collections are made on a principle more or less loose 
and vague At any rate, the first step should be, 
we apprehend, to reconnoitre the ground, and mea- 
sure tlie space to be traversed, with the approximate 
cost 

In the production of a monograph, it may be said 
that there is no detail which is too minute for notice, 
and no point so trivial but that it deserves admission 
in its proper place as an incidental or collateral illus 
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trillion. But, Again, the monograph may bo of more 
than one hind — ft treati-e devoted to the ijpeonh of a 
country or of a city, or of a particular epoch or reign, 
or, finally, of the coins of a given tyjw nx-ocuitcd with 
a locality or with a group of localities. I )r. Head 
describes bis very scholarh, admirable, mid interesting 
Jlistona Xumorum, 1SS7, ns a “Manual of Greek 
Nuim-matics," it is a rmal Svo of over 800 pages. 
Stevenson's “ Dictionary of Roman Coins" 1889, runs 
to 92S pages The .present writer's “Coinage of 
Europe," 1893, makes 554 pages. If we turn to under- 
takings. limited to a cilv, we find the bulk augmenting 
in proportion to the narrowness of the t-cojic ; and ^is 
class of numismatic work is of the highest value when 
it has liad the advantage of local information and 
experience. The process. In winch accounts oF well- 
nigh ever) place in the world known at onv time to 
have been the source of a coinage, great or small, per- 
manent or temporary, have been printed bv specialists 
has been earned on within the last half century so 
assiduously, that a complete corpus of numismatic 
literature, including certain recogni>ed catalogue,, such 
as the D'Amecourt, Reimmann, Rosd, Robert, Montc^ 
nuovo, Meyer, Ligny, is a library in itself, and a 
large one. 

To compile a sort of Index Rai-onnd to such a bodv 
of material, with select illustrations. Las been, then, the 
object of the writer, he lias mapped out in ontline 
the entire field of numismatic activity in ancient and 
modern Europe, and has reserved to tho=e who consult 
36 
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his pages the option of lnquumg further, and of regu- 
lating their course by the general indications here sup- 
plied In the space allotted to him, to accomplish 
mort than this was impossible 

It is obvious enough that the multiplicity of boohs 
and pamphlets on coins equally attests the v i\ id and 
lasting interest m the subject, and the slowly cumu- 
lative method whereby Me have enriched our stores and 
oui knowledge m this direction Some of the most 
momentous additions to our means of properly under- 
standing the ancient and median nl senes have accrual 
in the most fortuitous manner, one discovery has often 
led the way to others, till a chain of evidence has been 
gradually completed, and what appeared at first sight 
to bo a stray and unconnected item has proved to be a 
member of a consecutive senes, and incalculable service 
has been rendered to the cause by tlic host of honorary 
workers who have identified themselves with a small 
branch of the inquiry, or even with an isolated group 
of numismatic remains We may mention, for ex- 
ample, the obligations under which we lie for the 
Bnctrmn coins to the late General Cunningham , for 
those of C>7icus to Canon Greenwell, for the coins of 
Met/ and Lorraine to M Robert , for those of \ emcc 
to Schweitzer ami Count Papadopoli, for the Siclien- 
burgen senes to the Count of Montenuovo, and for 
innumerable revisions and additions in every depart- 
ment to the Numismatic Societies' Transactions of 
Xtgbuuk Tmnrt t Gena. any, aai) Snjlzirhwd 

Hie works of Hoffmann and Poev D'Avont are of im- 
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mense importance for the rmal and feudal money of 
France Tlie collections of the Cavoliere Rossi and 
of the Reimmann and "Meyer families were indirectly 
instrumental in enlarging our acquaintance with the 
earlier coinages of Italy and Germany . 

Some incidental notices will occur respecting Oriental 
coins Thu is almost a class apart, and from the 
difficulties offered hi the legends it is one sought only 
in specimens by ordmarv European collectors The 
majority of the more modern productions of this char- 
acter are obtainable at ijites very slightly in advance 
of the metallic values The late keeper of the "Medal 
and Com Department of the Bntr.li "Museum po-«s>ed 
a special knowledge of the Onental sule of numi matio, 
and we are indebted to his scholarship for the ably 
edited volumes on the subject published under the 
direction of the Trustees, and to which the reader 
cannot do better than refer 


18 
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Tire formation of Collections of Coins originated, not 
in the Numismatist, hut in the Hoarder Individuals, 
fiom nu early stage in the history of coined money, laid 
pieces aside, ns (nearer to our day) Samuel Pep} s did, 
because they were striking or noiel, oi secieted them 
in the ground, like Pepjs, because they were thought 
to he insecure. The former habit may be considered 
the germ of the coin-cabinet, as ire know it , the latter 
accounts for those Pmds which in modem times ha\e 
enriched and advanced numismatic science to so pro- 
digious and unlooked for an extent. 

The French term vietfaittc, as commonly applied either 
to a medal or a coin, is a key to the inducement, in 
the first instance, to treat this class of monuments as 
objects of study. During a prolonged period, when 
coins had fairl) begun to attract attention be) ond their 
commercial and emrent aspects, it was their historical 
and biographical interest which awakened and stimu- 
lated curiosity. It was ns records of public occurrences 
and as portraitures of celebrated men' mid women that, 
first of all, the Greeks, then the Homans, and finally 
the modern l£uro{>eans, sought and cherished them. 
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and collections of tnedals proper and monetary medal 
lions remained accordingly the principal, even when 
they had ceased to lie the cxclnsiv t, aim of connot-icur* 
In Great Britain the two system-, have been usually 
kept apart , but in the continental coinages, down to a 
quite recent period, the ancient theory and feeling have 
sunned 

There is no probability tliat the practice of accnmu 
lating extensive and scientifically ordered assemblages 
of coins was one favoured by our remote predecessors 
bevond the necessity, pnor to the institution of hanks, 
for stoung speae m private houses, yet this verv need 
may have led t<j tlie studv of tvpes bv inquiring eves 
while, in the interval between an archaic law of exchange 
or of calcul ition by weight, a considerable proportion 
of the personalty had ib> appointed place of custodv 
on the premises of merchants and others Traders and 
travellers were just the two elements m early human 
societies winch were most apt, from the exceptional 
facilities afforded to them, to look more or less cnticalh 
at currencies, and to institute companions between one 
and another, if they w ere not sometimes instrumental m 
suggesting to those in autliontv changes and improve- 
ments 

The first distinct intimation, how ever, of a cabinet of 
medalhc diameter, that i> to say, of medals and coins 
selected on account of their illustrative and artistic 
value, is associated with a relatively modern epoch and 
with an English pnnee Books, manuscripts, paint 
ing, statuary , ceramics, lironre*, ev en gems, had found 
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admirers long before Prime Henry, eldest son of 
James I., directed Lis attention to numismatics in con- 
junction with hi 1 * putvuils iu* a book-locer. At his 
death in 1612 his medals and coins w ere \alued at 
something likeX?3000; it must June lieen n large and 
important l«xl> of i\amp1ts>, if wc take into account 
the difference in the monetary standard. 'Hie most 
remarkable point seems to lie, that the taste developed 
itself thus strong!) and abniptl) in the Stuarts, a 
StotMi house influenced b) French culture, if not by 
Spanish magnificence and fondness for display. 

The great Pembroke collection, of a Inch wc fortu- 
natcly possess a catalogue, belongs to the two succeed- 
ing centuries, and was probably formed during the reigns 
of Charles II , James II , William III., Anno, and 
George I , by Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery (1683-1783), an enthusiastic nntiquaiy; 
it is especially noticeable, inasmuch as it for the first 
time recognises the English and Scotidi scries side by 
side with the Greek and Roman , the) constitute Part iv. 
of the posthumous Catalogue, 1746 The whole has 
been dispersed ; and the prices realised by the fourth 
portion were scry high, us it comprised numerous rari- 
ties acquired by the original noble owner, not for that 
icasoii, but for a far better one — their archieologieal 
mtcrc>t. 

It was doubtless the precedent set b) such persons 
as Lord Pembroke, who has had occasional successors, 
such as Lord Ashbumham, Lonl Hastings, and Lord 
Granite), winch encouraged the pursuit on the part 
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of other-, with whom it might become un object of 
ambition to emulate the titled aristocracy nud qualify 
themselves, to occupy a footing based on confririe; and 
the cause of knowledge and the interests of science 
naturally profited b) a generous competition, in which 
at last all classes found them«cl\et> joining. In the 
course of the eighteenth century, and still more, owing, 
to political developments, of that of which we arc per* 
sonal witnesses., scarcely a 'vocation exists which has 
not, or lifts not formerly lmd, its. representatives outlie 
now long roll of coin-collector;, Ev ery profession and 
industry have contributed their quota : the Church, 
the Law, the Army, the Navy, Medicine, the Stock 
Exchange, Commerce; and the taste, though mote 
usually personal, is occasionally hereditary. 

The older race of collectors, even in the century just 
behind us, leaned on the whole moie toward the medal 
than the coin, and at any rate di> played an almost 
exclusive partiality for the Greek and Roman senes, 
just as the bibliophile of the same peri oil cultivated the 
Greek and Roman wnters at the expense of the early 
English and continental literature A survey of the 
catalogues of the av crage coin-collectors of a few gene- 
rations since will shew how prevalent was this bias, and 
in how slight esteem the monetary productions and 
antiquities of England and Scotland were formerly held 
in comparison with those lielonging to classical times. 
The Earl of Pembroke vecins to liave almost taken 
the lead in admitting the ancient money of lu> own 
country to a sliare of attention and space, and his 
oo 
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descendant, who sold liis numismatic treasures, profited 
by the favourable change which had meanwhile occurred 
in the market value; and we must not forget that 
Hunter, the famous surgeon, nho established an early 
sympathy with the modcru and English side, as wc sec 
from his nohle liequcst to Glasgow. It was from the 
end of the first quarter of this century, when Mr. 
Sotheby sold the cabinet of Sir Mark S3 kes, that the 
more modem lines of collecting may be said to have com- 
menced. Mominduke Trnttle's extensive and splendid 
assemblage of English coins, however, was the earliest, 
pci Imp, of first-class importance sold bj- the same firm, 
while in a pecuniary respect it proved, from the sum 
realised, one of the most rcmunciative and encouraging. 
This happened in the thirties ; and the sixty or seventy 
3 ears which separate us from that notable event have 
*bcen witnesses to an instructive succession of similar 
episodes in the numismatic world, indicating the inevi- 
table fluctuations m tastes and prices, but with a stead} 
tendency, on the whole, to the acceptance of Condition 
as a postulate and an influence, and the surrender of 
inferior specimens to the student on the one hand or 
the crucible on the other. 

A complete list of all the coin-sales which have 
taken place during the past fifty 3 ears in Great Britain 
and on the Continent would' fill a larger volume than 
the present, and would scared}’ exclude any rank or 
vocation in life within a liberal sphere. But, limiting 
ourselves to the more remarkable incidents of this 
class, we have to cite the Addington, Ashbumham, 
23 
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Richer, Rnce, Christmas, Curt, Cunningham, Drum- 
mond, Dun combe, Durnuit, Dynioch, J'orster, Mar- 
sham, Yorkc Moore, Murchison, Rostron, Shepherd, 
and Thomas cabinets; mul for Scotland, those of 
Coats, Lindsay, Martin, and Wingate, of winch the 
fin>t is still intact in the hands of a son. Of nil 
these, the Thomas sale, the fruit of half-a-ceutuiy's 
devotion to the pursuit, was the most com prehen- ~ 
sue, embracing coins and medals of all countries and 
periods; while that of Mr. Coats may claim to lie 
most complete in the Scotish series. Among tlic 
minor gatherings may be grouped the numerous in- 
stances where casual acquisition-, by a family during 
generations in the couise of travels abroad have 
insensibly grown into a hoard, and have included, 
as was the case very recently (1890) with the Beaufort 
coins, a few pieces of considerable value 

When we pass from collectors, whose possessions 
liave changed liands, and sometimes liave found Jier- 
inoncnt homes in public institutions, our thoughts and 
eyes naturally turn to such ns are jef in the midst of us 
Sir John Evans, Canon Green well, Mr Murdoch, Dr. 
Hermann "Weber, Lord Grantley, Air. Richardson, and, 
others , to whom it is hardly improper to add the name of 
the late Hyman Montagu, owner of the largest, richest, 

. and most varied assemblage of numismatic monuments 
since the historical Thomas sale. The Montagu collec- 
tion is now on the eve of dispersion, and some idea of 
its magnitude and splendour may be formed when we 
mention that it contains 1000 Roman aurci, and in the 
24 
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mcdalhc department 150 pieces wanting in Great 
Russell Street, besides nn Anglo-Saxon series of extru- 
onlinnn extent. 

As regards the Source* of Supply, an intending 
collector (although at first collectors are often muon- 
scions of being such) has to rely in the main on the 
miction and the dealer, the former being a medium of 
acquisition attended by many drawbacks and dangers, 
inasmuch as the coins in a sale under the hammer ore 
seldom lotted in a \va\'to suit private bujers, and ns 
the trade not unnaturally resents that class of com- 
petition. It \ cry greatly depends on the line chosen, 
with what linns one should lm\e relations; hut all the 
lending European centres hnv c their numismatic cnijwria, 
and e\en in minor touns desirable coins arc frequently 
offered for sale. Just at the commencement any one 
may provide himself very well in London, later on, 
according to the extent of lus plan, he may find it 
possible and Coincident to correspond with Pans, 
Madrid, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Lcipsic, Fnxnkfort-on- 
Mnin, Munich, Amsterdam, Amerdbort (near Utrecht), 
and other headquarters of experts and specialists. The 
sooner, hi case he proposes to v\ oik on more or less 
ambitious lines, he acquires knowledge and judgment, 
the less likely it will be that he will grow dissatisfied 
with his hobby and out of humour with those who 
have lontributed to indulge it. 

A new aspirant to numismatic lionouvs cannot do 
better when he has passed the “penny-box” stage, 
unless he leaps at one bound into the saddle, having 
25 
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started at a maturer period of life, and with experience 
gained from other' — he cannot do better than stud} 
attentively the best authorities. Tlie-e are — (1) numiv 
matic Ixioks of the latest date, whether monographs or 
general treatises; (2) sale catalogues with the prices. 
Personal experience ha' satisfied the writer tliflt com- 
mercial!}, as well as numiimaticalh , a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the best catalogues is of the utmost 
\alue; and, besides those of the collections already 
named, the hunter for continental coins inu-t bring 
himself into touch with the principal works of reference 
ready to his hand, as it w ere, in the shape of descriptive 
accounts of thev-e magnificent cabinets which base been 
formed and dispersed in various parts of Europe. We 
may particularise the names of the Prince de Ligny, 
Closer, Montcnumo, Heimniatin, Itolicrt, Ro-^i, as 
affording through their respective catalogues tlie most 
precious insight into the material which exists, and the 
prolxable and best means of accomplishing a new numis- 
matic project 

Monogmplis base, of cour-e, their clear u-e: but for 
general puq*osea they are apt to l»e t«x> minute nml 
elaborate, mid the} are calculated, perhaps, for the 
literary inquirer rather tlwui for the amateur. At 
the same time, every one ought to l»e aware tliat of 
recent years a very large and inqxntant Ixxly of works 
lew accumulated, dealing with the monetary annals 
of the smaller foreign States, on a scale which would Ik* 
impossible on an} other principle: nml, on the other 
liand, those who desire to Ixxome conversant with the 
2ti 
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dev clopment and piocess.es of coinage at different epochs 
and in different conn hies will find it neces>atj to re 
sort to such boohs as Iluding's “Annals,” of which 
there are analogue* in even European hteiature and 
language A general notion of the subject is to 
be demed from the introduction to Mr* Robertson’s 
‘ Handbook to the Coinage of Scotland,” 1878 

Ttruls of coins do not usually pi me of signal service 
to oidmnry purchasers, as they ar-c too often composed 
of specimens of the same piece indefinitely lcpcated, 
and as a rule occur under conditions which place them 
hejond the reach of the public, m at least of pm ate 
individuals As additions to our knowledge of types 
and mints, if not of actual products, these periodical 
events have constantly augmented our numismatic stores 
and information, verity mg entries in ancient records, 
filling up gaps in senes, supplying hitheito unreadable 
legends, and helping us m many other wajs The 
circumstances under winch trouvailles have taken place 
arc litcrnll) endless A small hoard of English and 
foreign gold coins was \p j recently (1895) discovered 
at Westminster, encased in a sheet of lead The 
unique half George noble of Ilenrj \ III in the Mon 
tngu collection was bought by Mr Curt m Paris for a 
moderate sum, sold to the Rev Mi Shepherd for X 90, 
and at lus sale in 1885 realised «£?255 We must resist 
the temptation to dwelt on tins part of the topic 
lo. re turn fui a moment to the ^ueAmns of condition 
and difference of taste, it is not to be denied that some 
of the most precious fruits of numismatics bait been 
27 
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Tire estimation of ancient coins of different countries 
and periods depends on such a variety' of considerations 
and circumstances that it is almost impossible and 
useless to attempt to form, for the instruction of the 
younger school of collectors, a scale or standard for 
judging either the merits or commercial woith of any 
class of currency. The interest vfith which this pursuit 
inspires those engaged in it is' singularly diversified 
Some are gov cmeil Ivy topographical, some by chrono- 
logical, and others by internal times and limits; mid 
the prevailing motive has, of course, a tendency to 
render others of secondary weight and influence. _ One 
man collects the coins of a particular country or epoch, 
and does not study their preservation; another looks 
exclusively to the state of his acquisitions, and disre- 
gards the places of origtn, treating each item on its 
own individual merits as a curiosity or work of art' 
The choice of metals is a further contribution to the 
wide diversity of taste and fashion in these matters, 
there are collectors of gold only, of silver only, and of 
copper only. Then there are such as will buy' a small 
com and will not entertain the notion of a larger one. 
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and vice Versa It must Ijc evident tlmt the coexistence 
of so man) numismatic faiths or tenets una\oidabl} 
operates on the market, nml s« a\ s it in different direc- 
tions from tune to time A call for a gnen senes, 
t\pc, conntr), on the part of a small knot of amateurs 
suffices to inflate for the moment the quotations Tliese 
Mcissitudcs and fluctuations arc incessant, and to them 
Iwt to be added the surprises and penU which equally 
beset the bujer and seller ui the shape of periodical 


finds of rare coins, with the result tliat the balance is 
at once djsturlied, and prior investments depreemt'^ 
for a longer or shorter period, nctording to the c< 

stances Hie serious and some 1 /‘ J aa s *' ,fcum 
, c nuzzling fluctua- 
tions in the prices of com^ , . . ,, , 

. . ^•rurc susceptible of the general 

ixplanation that , 1 , , * , 

L market is go\ erned for the tune 

r ^ a all both of collectors, often bu\crs 
on the same lint, , 

,, / AVe see that it is now the Greek 

senes, now the f it „ , , . , 

,, . . iman, now the Lnghsh, ninth is m 

le a cent an . lt) ^ uen ^ in j amateur is in the field ' 
lor one or the « , , e „ , 

, . icr, and he gains followers, and the 

set makes a net „ - 

, jarift, winch lasts till the} are tiretl of 

their nnmseme; or w nQ further dcsiderata In 

limn) o es % sCS prices current are adapted to the 
circumstances 1S fln artificial inflation , the climax 
h/thc nn< ^ ^ lc bubble hursts The loss is 

Jers at high quotations The foregoing 
ci m a PI> s on j Pobln riders, not to the man 
who lias a ge _ , . . A 

? tine feeling foi the pursuit, and acquires 
corns, not ht ,, , , , . , 

, . , aise tliej aie dear or cheap, but because 

i t le »pj ie Carfrae and Ashbumham sales 
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the United States , and when one reflects that a pm ate 
cabinet can be little more than a selection of specimens, 
it would appear to be very possible to reject examples 
which are undesirable on this account, if the object is 
simply to bring together a repiesentative assemblage of 
productions agreeable to the eye and the taste 

Tahlftg the typo ns a leading inducement, tlieic are 
all the gradations from an absolutely diffeient die 
to infinitesimal mtnutue of detail in one or another 
respect, constituting a variety The prior ownership 
os proienance is a third agency , winch impairs the trust 
worthiness of prices, and necessitates caution m forming 
estimates from coins surrounded by a sort of atmospheric 
nimbus of the value of normal specimens It is, to some 
extent, with coins as it is with boohs 

The safest hi inch of early numismatics of every part 
of the vvoild to cultivate m a practical sense as a cob 
lectoi is piobably the coppei and billon money , foi, 
os the preservation becomes more generally a question 
m the choice of coins, it will be more and more 
apparent that productions in these two metals are 
the most difficult to procure m fine state, and if 
they occur in trouiailhs y are almost always irre- 
mediably damaged by corrosion On the contrary, 
through the extension of railway' enterprise and other 
causes, early money in the more precious metals 
may bo expected to arise as the fruit of excava 
tions, ns it lias already done in Afghanistan, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Turkey, Italy, rrance, England, mul 
other parts of Europe and Asia, rev olutionising prices 
33 o 
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as well as knowledge The Rnti«h Museum Annual 
Reports of acquisitions during the twelvemonth will 
giye n good nlca of the temerity of presuming either 
finality of information or uniqueness of examples 

Altogether, in the absence of a special line of study, 
where the outlay In nght should not he escessu e, the 
soundest counsel to tender to a new entercr on the 
numismatic field seems to he to obey two cardinal prm 
ciples (1) to bu) the best quality , (2) to refrain from 
o\cr buvmg The real art in these cases (it is equally 
so in other departments) is to hold onc*s hand, Jt is 
always easy enough to acquire to satiety, and R is not 
a wlut more difficult to realise nt a heavy sacrifice 
The completion of a scheme of tins kind usually extends 
o\er years it is wi«e not to be in a hurry profit by 
accidental opportunities and intervals of depression, 
and rejoice if, in the long run, the harvest is not too 
ample If the hammer can scatter in not more tlian 
three days the work of a lifetime, it is. well , and if the 
standard is high and uniform, and the owner has shed 
an odour on lm property, there is no reason for fear 
It is the man who buys too much and not too well for 
whom Ins friends ought to offer up their prayers It is 
highly necessary that the English or English-speaking 
collector of foreign corns should protect himself Against 
two classes of danger the want of comersance of 
English dealer ?,, on the one hand, with the market »alue 
of a large proportion of the items belonging to the 
senes, from the infrequency of their occurrence among 
ns , and, on the other, the not unknown habit of the 
8i 
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Continental houses of marking their property for an 
English or American meridian. Hut personal cxjicri- 
ence mid judgment are the Inst safeguards in respect 
alike to this branch of the pursuit and to others, as the 
Greek, Homan, and British, where examples, especially 
throe of higher value, rest on their individual merits, 
and dearntss or the reverse are merely relative terms. 
Another very essential point to bo held in view is, that 
it is a real disadvantage to a private cabinet to be 
too complete, as in wiles abundance cloys ; and it is 
always better to wait opportunities of hccuring deside- 
rata nt reasonable prices than to jump at the first 
oiler. 

The permanent and exclusive loyalty, not to a class 
or country, which may be very well, but to a more or 
less obscure scries, is very apt to prove dangerous inas- 
much as there is the inherent accumulation of a body 
of virtual duplicates even where scarcely two articles 
ore absolutely the same. 

In the foregoing remarks there lias l?ccn n primd 
facie presumption that the dedication of an appreciable 
amount of property to this purpose has not taken place 
without some ulterior regard to reimbursement, since, 
even where one does not engage in a pursuit with an 
eye to profit, one may very possibly and very reasonably 
do so with the expectation that a fair pioportion, if 
not the whole, of the outlay will return. Tin's can 
only be the experience when judgment and taste are 
combined. 

Wjth corns it is as with books and every other species' 
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of similar property. Tlie fpiotation of uuction prices 
can by no means be affirmed to be without its degree of 
utility; Jnrt it is a c ?«.-& of information « hich, in the 
hands of a tyro (the} are not imariabl} young), is 
exceedingly apt to be fallacious and misleading. A 
dealer asks over <£12 for a tetradmehm of Peisens of 
Macedon ; you judge it to be dear; he shews you 
another, which will cost you a guinea. It is the same 
coin — with a difference. In the same manner M. Eon- 
tame, the great Paris bookseller, lays down side by side 
two copies of an edition of n certain old book ; one is 
to he bought for 100 francs, the other for 5000. Then, 
at a sale, the biddings ore regulated not merely by' the 
items themsehes, but by the atmosphere, not by the 
state of business in the city, hut by the presence in the 
market of two, or say three, buyers whose cabinets lack 
certain mnties, or perhaps by a competition between a 
private indiv idual and the British Museum ; or it may 
happen (who knows?) that the commissions for the 
highest figures have crossed over from the Continent; 
that MM Itollin and Feuardent of Pans, M. Serrure, 
or some other continental firm, Iiave instructions to 
spcittc this or that against all comers That is the sort 
of agency whidi is behind prices and the fluctuations in 
prices, and for the bulk of a Collection under the 
hammer there is no question that the character of the 
owner is a most potential influence. It is almost less 
what y ou have to sell than who y ou are that are selling ; 
and! it is immense odds u> your favour if you are a dead 
hero. Fortune smiles upon the posthumous The 
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auctioneer and tlie company, if they are not unanimous 
on any other point, agree in loving a departed celebrity ; 
for if there were one or two tiresome traits in his gene- 
rally faultless character, these are things of the past ; 
he can play no more tricks. t 

Although the question of prices may be a moot one, 
and the uncertainty attending the product. of any given 
coin under the hammer is, from an infinite variety of 
causes, ns great as it is inexplicable, it has been thought 
best, on tlie whole, to attempt to meet the case to a 
certain extent, and in a section which we call The Coin 
Marl.it) we have essayed to reduce to an intelligible 
form some statistics bearing on this topic, with a few 
particulars, which may be of interest and use, of a 
cognate character. 
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of similar property Tlie quotation of auction prices 
can by no means be affirmed to be without its degree of 
utility , but it i* a das* of information which, in the 
hands of a tyro (tliev are not in>anabl\ young), is 
exceedingly apt to be fallacious and misleading A 
dealer tubs over «£I2 for a tetnuimclmi of Perseus of 
Macedon , \ ou judge it to be dear , he shew-, you 
another, which will co t \ou a guinea It is the «anie 
com — with a difference In the same manner M Foil- 
tame, the great Pans bookseller, la\s down side In side 
two copies of an edition of a certain old book one H 
to be bought for 100 francs, the other for oOOO Then, 
at a sale, the biddings are regulated not merely by the 
items thein«ehe% but by the atmosphere, not In the 
state of business m the city, but by the presence in the 
market of two, or say three, buyers "hot. cabinets lack 
certain rantics or perhaps by n competition between a 
private individual and the British Museum, or it ma\ 
happen (who knows r) the jpintoiesions for the 
hmliot figures lia'c^icnth occurs of coins which have 
tliat AIM R°0,n pre$umc*U\ unique specimens, or are 
represented b\ two or three deposited m public collec- 
tions. Ncicrthek-vs it cannot fail to lie of some s^reicc 
to draw up a notice of the leading monuments of this 
rather tantalising class Itelonging to the rvqxa tne 
illusions of our subject, more especially as, In ihivcting 
attention to them, duplicates or additional examples 
may be discovered or identified 

It is not to lie mij jxrerel that uniqueness or stn^ti 
Ian Is of cluractcr nect-tcmli miolre mtmiMs. merits 
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auctioneer anti the company, if they arc not unanimous 
on any other {mint, agree in loving a departed celebrity ; 
for if there were one or two tiresome traits in bin gene- 
mil) faultless character, these are things of the past : 
he can play no more truhs. 

Although the question of prices may be a moot one, 
and the uncertainty attending the product of any ghen 
coin under the hammer i«, from nn infinile \aricty of 
ranges as great as it !■» inexplicable, it has been thought 
Itest, on the whole, to attempt to meet the case to a 
certain extent, and in a section which we call The Coin 
Jfrtri« /, we base cssajcd to mluce to nn intelligible 
form tome statistic?. bearing on this topic, with /» few 
particulars, which may be of interest and Use, of a 
cognate character. 
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the points before us. A 20 stater piece in gold of 
Eukratides, King of Bar trio, and a siltcr dekadrachm, 
unasrigned, exist, so far as has been ascertained, in soli- 
tary specimens in the Bibliotheque nt Paris and in the 
British Muslim rcspectii ely ; a siher tt-tradnidirii of 
Plato, King of Bactrio, is unknown outride the latter 
repository; and our national collection also possesses 
three example* of the highly interesting coinage 
(tetnulr. and dr.), with the portrait of Eukratides on 
one side, and those of Heliocles and Laodirc on the 
other. The true history of the Hadrian money is still 
imohed. in great obscurity ; we base little more than 
internal evidence to guide ns ; but, except of Diodotus, 
the earliest autonomous ruler, and of Eukratides, we*eem 
to base no gold. The 20-stater above mentioned was 
obtained in the Puiijaub, sold to Rollin & Fcuardcnt 
of Paris for P800, and by them, under the express autho- 
rity of the Emperor, who paid half, transferred to the 
Bibliotheque for .F1200. This was in 1867. The 
Museum dekadrachm, presented by Sir Wollaston 
Franks in 1887, is not well presen ed. The gold of 
Athens is particularly rare, and that of Syracuse, of 
Macedonia, and of Egypt under the Ptolemies, though 
plentiful enough, equally conspicuous by its beauty of 
execution. One of the most recent finds in Russia 
occurred in 1895 at Reni, on the Pruth, and consisted 
of a large number of gold staters of Philip of Macedon. 
The discovery shews how widely spread was the dis- 
tribution of this coin, of which the hoard had been 
probably buried during centuries. 
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When we come to the Roman coins, we first meet 
with the Roman as in all its \aricd divisions and 
periodical gradations of weight, of which more 
will be said elsewhere; there are in the Consular or 
Republican Series certain families, of whose currency 
the examples are of the utmost rarity, and have baffled 
the researches of the most ardent and generous col- 
lector*, while others arc common to excess even in fine 
state. The Yorhe Moore cabinet lacked many examples 
to the last. The denarii, with the portraits of Julius 
Crcsar, Pompey, Mark Antony, Antony and Cleopatra, 
&c., the 17 ctoriati, and the Family and Romano- 
Campaninn gold, are always desirable. Of the Imperial 
Roman and Colonial money the proportion of notable 
pieces is large, and the normal larities numerous. No 
brass or copper of Otho of Roman origin, and no' first 
size of any kind, have yet been reported; the first 
brass of Matidia, Marciana, Plotuia, Pertinax, and 
others, and the atari, and esen third biass, of more 
obscure reigns, arc extremely difficult to procure All 
the coins of Julia, daughter of Augustus, and wife 
of Agrippa, are rare; they are only found in the 
Colonial Series (Pcrgamus, Corinth, &c.), which also 
includes the Judaa Capta and other interesting his- 
torical examples. To the English collector the 
Britannia type in good state, and the gold and even 
silver of Carausius and Allectus, are to he commended. 
Tliroughout the series, but especially in the earlier 
• first brass, we encounter reverses of great artistic merit 
and historical interest. Fuller information is to be 
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found in Colicn orin Stevenson, the former should lie 
consulted prt-fcmhlj, hut in nil cases opinions are safer 
as to the scarcity than as to the price The valuation 
is apt to be influenced In circumstances 

Vast as is the field occupied by the Greek and 
Roman coinages, it is insignificant in comparison with 
that which the Continental or Modem Foreign Senes 
coven, and this fact parti v arises from the extra 
ordinary multiplication of coin \ielding centres under 
the feudal system A reference to the “Coinage of 
the F uropean Continent” will readily diew how the 
subdivision of political nuthonty and tlie gradual nseof 
numberless «=eiginonal hef to great power and affluence 
naturally led to the concession of monetarv pnvi leges 
and tlie establishment of mints over even part of the 
country, and to a competition between the different 
secular and ecclesiastical dignitaries for supenontv m 
the splendour of their monev, which frequentlv eclipsed 
that of the Crown. It is hterallv impossible within 
the compass of a few pages to do more than faintlv 
indicate the principal objects of attention Rnd research 
among the foreign numismatic productions of the 
earlier epochs, nearly all are sjxxified bv us in our 
former work, we follow the onler of sequence there 
observed — 

.Bara rta The heavy gold coinage of Maximilian I of 

Bavaria, 159S. 

Saxony The gold money oF Saxony 15 th and early 

16th centuries. 

The bracteales and widespread silver pieces of 
Brunswick Liineburg 


.Brunswick 
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Oldenburg 

Mecklenburg . 
Brandenburg 


Prussia 
J utters 
Slolberg 
Butina 


Bohemia 

Hungary 

Transyhania 


Smt^erlan l 


Poland 

Russia 


Sweden 


Denmark 


The first dated piece* of Oldenburg and Ham 

burg 

The 10-ducats in gold of Wallenstein of Meck- 
lenburg 

Thu bructeates and first dated pieces of Bran 
deni nrg 

The Colonial senes for Hindustan, 1G88-91 
Tlie corns of Fredenc 1 of Prussia (1701-13) 
The early denarii with portraits of the dukes 
Tho bracteates and early gold of Stolberg 
The Austrian KhaultatcTS for Austria, the 
Tyrol, and Carmthia (1470-1533) 

Tlie large gold coin until the jugate busts of 
Maximiliau I , Carl V , and terdimmd 
The lica.\y gold money of Frederic of Bohemia 
( 1020 ) 

The Hungarian quintuple ducat of 1608 
The earliest gold ducats, ether thalers, &c., 
of Transilinma Any com jnor to 1631, 
the 100-dueal piece of 1G77 
The gol 1 dicken and silver thaler of Berne 
(1492-91), the St. Gallcn p lappart of 142-f, 
and the Gencia sol dor of 1650 
The earliest gold money of Poland j roper 
The gold coinage of Russia, 16tli century , the 
piece in that metal struck by Peter the 
Great in remembrance of his parents , silver 
and copper y attevns from 1723 , Ilia copper 
uniface roubles of 1725-2G 
The sterlings in silver prior to Olaf Skot 
konung 

The earliest Salvator thalers 
The early money of necessity, including that 
of ChaTlea of Sudermama 
The 5-ducat piece of ChmUua 
The daler of Oxenstiema (1633) 

The first dated money (1490) 

The daler of 1523 
43 
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X>enmar> 

Flaiukr* 


Carnlrm 


Holland 


The gold portngal ^cr and hall portugaloscr 

The Colonial money of 1CS3 

The gold coinage of Loos anl Rurnmeu in 
Brabant. 

The gold coinage of Luxemburg under John 
of Bohemia (HOfMr) 

The gold coinage of Wcncedaus, Dote of 
Luxemburg King of -Bohemia, Duke Of 
Poland, &e especially tliat struck for Pru* 
sian Poland at I legnitr, and at Ins chltcau 
of Mooraive near Luxeml a rg 

The episcopal double niouton d or, serfs nuanie 
(13CS 78) 

The ilson-parm* lower gold and silver denow 
l nations and copper money of Louis of 
Maele Count of Handers, 1346-84. 

The heavy gold of the Spanish rulers of Bra 
bant 

Anv copper or other monej struck by Mam 
Theresa for the Austrian Netherlands prior 
to 1-44. 

An} mono} of the Counts of Holland pnar to 
Thiern VI (1122 5") 

The gold rijder of William V (1346-59), 
struck for Holland. 

The Merovingian or other auaent money for 
West Friesland prior toBrunoIXI (1033-57) 

The double hogger-daalder of 1601 in gold for 
West Fr esland. 

The gold money of the bishop= of Utrecht 
(1393-1496) 

The original imitation at Oonnchen of the 
English noble 

The Cam pen imitation of the sovereign of 
Mary I of England. 

Any medited coins of Louis "Napoleon King 
of Holland (1806-10). 

The money of Balenborg and Cuilemborg 
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Italy 

Holy See 

Venice 

Saioy 


Monaco 
Florence or 
Tuscany 

Bologna 

Ferrara 


OH REMARKABLE COINS 

The Ostrogothic regal copper nummi with 
portraits. 

The gold coins of the Lombard kings 
The earliest papal damn (8th century), and 
copper (16th centur) ) 

The Roman money of the interregna (1019- 
1362, 1627-28) 

The 6 sequin piece of Clement VII (1626) 
The earliest seudo di argento (1685) 

The first gold ducat under Gio\ anni Ddndolo, 
Doge of Venice (about 1 284) 

The hru and bagathno or tesino Tron 
The multiples of the gold ducat (2 to 100) 

The gold oselle and double ostlle 
Any patterns 

Any demere or other money prior to Um 
hcrtoll (1080-1108) 

The siher seudo of Carlo II (160-1) 

The heavy gold of the 17tli century (2 to 20 
tcudi) 

The coins of Emmanuel Fihberto (the Dnke 
connecte 1 v. itli Chilian) 

Any coins prior to Onoraio II (1605-62) 

The grosso della t olpe 

The grossone of 1630 of Nicolo Guicciardini, 
Gonfalioneve of Florence 
The grossone of Alessandro de’ Medici, engraved 
by Cellini. 

The iiastro di oro of Ferdmando IL (1610) 
engraied by Scipione Mola 
The zecchmo in gold of Giovanni II , Benti 
a oglio, with his portrait 
The coins of Borso dEste, first Duke (1450- 
71) 

The gold and copper money of Ercole I 
(1471-1502) 

The donblo zecchmo in gold of the learned 
Gio. Francesco Pico, Signore of Mirandola. 


ATiraiidota 
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MonUjerralo The Kudo th crro o! Teodoro, "Marquis of M 
about 1310 

Any of the early money m fine state. 

JUanfua The heavy gold of the earlier Dubes 

The tUrnro of the Virgilma type 
The large aih er scudi di arjcntOjivith portraits. 
Milan. The gold and silver money of the Visconti, 

for the costumes and head-dresses 
pemro The copper usino of Giovanni Sforzft. 

Parma Thascudodtargentaof Alessandro Famesj (1592). 

Genoa The heavy gold and silver pieces (multiples 

of the penonno), usually ill preserved. 
Saluzzo The medaglu of 1503 and 1516 

Franco-Itahan > 

g mts | Any pieces in line condition 

Sl A*i>uf 1 n “ Utt > c °f t p <»> 

Malta Sec ebtd , p 461 64 

Prana The gold coinage of the Merovingian**, with 

their portraits. 

Certain special pieces of Pej in 1c Bref and 
Cliarlemagne (Hazhtt, p. 407) 

1 he roj il (tor of Louis IX. 

The carfare (for of Anne of Brittany (149S). 

T1 c pattern pieces of Nicholas Briot 
Tlie gold and silver dinners d« Fo\ or Pour 
Ejuniitr Louis XIII -\IV 
Tlic feudal coinages of Turenne, Doxnbe-> and 
Bull} 

Certain patterns of Napoleon I 

Lorraine and The earliest dated com (14S8), the £cu of 
Btr Charles I1L (1G03), Ac. 

An} com of Bar anterior to 1297 
C ul»!* amt Leon The gold iinhen of Alfonso VIII (1159-1214), 
v* ith Aral ic legends and ALP 
The heavy gol! of 1 edro the Crtitl and tun 
celling king*. 

Ke furtl u- In Uaililt jt 61 5-1 6, 



UNIQUE 

Arragon 
United Spain 

Portugal . 


England 


OH REMARK ABLE COINS 

Tlie heavy gold coinage indicated tn/rd un< 
Arrago ji ' 

Tlie 60 and 20 exceUnta in gold of Fe 
and Isabella, and Joanna and Charles 
The 100 escndi m gold of Philip III 
IV (1 COO -33) 

The 60-ro.nlcs in siher of various reigns 
Any money of Henry of Burgundy, fi 
Count of P (1004) 

Tlie maraifdi Andmnraliotmsdi ouro of Moorish 
pattern (12tli-13th c.). 

The gold dobra of Duarte I (1433-33). 

The gold portuguez of Emmanuel (1495-1621) 
The 4 cruzado j icce in gold of Philip II of 
Spam, for Portugal. 

The money of the Cardinal Dom Anthomo 
(1690) 

The money of Jono IV (1040-6G) in fine state. 
The 20 000 reu in gold of Joio V (1725, 
172G). 

Sec further m Hazlitt, p 617, ct seq 
Certain eiher pennies and copper or billon 
stj cas of Northumbria. 

Gold triciii struck at Canterbury 
Earliest coinage of Keut 
Coins of Offi of Mercia. 

Tennv of Offa and Cynefnth, bis queen 
Gold dinber of Offa with Arabic legend and 
Offa Rex 

Penny of Alfred with portrait, struck at Lon 
don (20 gr ) 

Pennies of Henry I , Stephen, Stephen and 
Matilda, Eustace, son of Stephen, Ac., 
chiefly barbarous. 

Gold jtenny (1) of Henry III (1257) 

Pattern, q/mt oi Edward. IL. or. UX 
riorin half florin and quarter florin of Ed 
ward III in gold (1344) 
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Ii<mi?ngland . 

Mantua 

Milar 
P t 


Eighth Colonta 


Scotland . 


First noble of Edward IV 
Sovereign, double sovereign, rial and shilling 
of Henry VII 

Half George noble of Henry VIII 
Triple sovereign and pattern 6 -angel piece of 
Edward VI 

Mgzo soldo of Philip and Mary, struck for 
Kaplea. 

Three-halfpenny and three-farthing pieces of 
Elizabeth. 

Portcnllia senes of came (1C00-1G01). 

Oxford crown of Charles L 
Fifty ahiUing piece in gold of CromwclL 
Petition and Redditt crowns of Charles 
IL 

Gold and silver touch pieces from Charles 11 
to James III (Pretender), those in tilvcr 
the rarer 

Pattern guinea of Anno (1702) 

Pattern guinea of Geoigo I (1727) 

Hog money of James I for Bermuda. 
Maryland shilling, sixpence, groat, and pennv 
New England uvuface shilling, sixpence, and 
threepence > 

Massachusetts shilling, sixpence, threepence, 
and twopence (IG52-G2) 

Silver and copj>er money struck under Charles 
II for Bombay and Madras. 

Carolina and 2s cw England halfpence <1634) 
Rosa Americana of George I (1722-2 1) 

Ro?» Americana pattern twopence of George 
II (1733). 

Any com* which can found anterior to 
Alexander I (1107-24) 
rmm«e, halfpence, and firtbmgs of John 
Haliol an 1 Robert Rniee (1 £02-1320). 

Gold nolle of David IL, copied (mm 
English coin. 
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Scotland , . , Gold unicom and half-unicorn of James III. 
(I486) 

The divisions of the gold rider and St. Andrew 
of Janies IV. (MSS) 

The gold rynl and St. Andrew of James V. 
(1517) 

Tho two-third and one-third Bonnet piece 
of James V. (1530) 

* The coins of Mary I. with her portrait. 

The twenty-pound (Scots) piece, hat-piece, and 
divisions of the unit, all in gold, of James VI. 

The so called Cruichston dollar (1CC5) 

The forty -shilling-piece m silver (1582). 

The sword and sceptre piece (1604). 

Charles I. . , . The lower divisions of the gold unit. 

James VII. . The silver sixlj -shilling piece (1C8S). 

V'sJUam II. (III. The silver sixty shilling piece (1609). 

of England) The gold pistole and lialf pistole for Darien 
(1701) 

Any Scothh billon or copper coins in fine state arc 
more or less rare. 

The coins in billon, silver, anil gold struck by the 
sovereigns of England in various parts of France from 
Henry II. to Henry VIII. constitute ft remarkable 
group, among which are numbered several rarities of 
the first order, like the gold mouton , chaise , and Jtorin 
of Eduard HI., the guiennots and other coins of the 
Black Prince; the gold salute and gros d’argent of 
Hemy V, and many more pieces, some insignificant 
as works of art, hat valuable as historical unci numis- 
matic relics Akeunnn, in his “Numismatic Manual,” 
1810, gives a very fair account of this peculiar series, 
which was very imperfectly known to the earlier 
antiquaries. 
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GREEK COINS 

There is perhaps no series of coins which, at an} period 
of the worlds history, has afforded a measure of instruc- 
tion and entertainment to scholars and students, ns well 
a» to collectors, equal to that created and maintained 
by the money of Ancient Greece, and of the countries 
subject to Greek influence, in all metals from the 
seventh century bc to the third century ud The 
pleasure nnd profit arising from the sun cy and inter 
pretntion of this truly immense bodv of authentic monu 
ments of the religious, social, and political history of 
the greatest nation of antiquity hue been incessant, 
nnd prove inexhaustible No people lias e\cr written 
its own life so completely, so broadlv, so picturesquely 
as tlit Hellenes, or in characters so convincing and “O 
imperishable e are accustomed to sjicah of Greek 
and Homan coins ns of thing* intimately allied but 
the spirit of the monctarv systems of the two countries 
was essentially different, except when Home nnd her 
Italian ntighlwurs, in the time of the Jtcpubhc, ein 
ployed Greek artists and models Neither in th p 
Artliaic cum.no, based on the <rs, nor m the so-called 
Consular or lumily Group of coins, i< local influence 
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perceptible, and a hen «e place tin. regular examples 
of Roman workmanship side by side with those of 
republican and Hellenic origin, we lin\c no ififliculty 
m estimating tin. disparity lie tween the two schools of 
sentiment, art, and design 

Of all the classes of ancient mono which engage the 
attention of numismatists and amateurs, there is pro 
babh none on winch the) nre more apt to fix at the 
outset, and to which the) more frequently revert and 
remain permanently lo\al In comparison with all 
other European systems, tlio Greek excels m its undy- 
ing interest as a faithful reflection of the religious culls, 
the scant feelings., the popular usages, and the political 
transactions and \ lassitudes of an unique nationality, 
which once made its influence sensible over a great part 
of the civilised world, and )et not onl) could not 
transmit its peculiar gtuius to other succeeding com 
mum tics, but sunned sufficient]) long to witness the 
decline of its own glory os a nur&cr) and mistress of 
the arts Uoyond the sen ices wlucli tlicse precious 
archives have rendered to other departments of know 
ledge, we liavc to consider the obligations under winch 
we he to their survivorship for our acquaintance, de- 
rivable from no other sources, with Jong dynasties of 
forgotten rulers and the lost sites of cities formerly 
populous and powerful 

The agencies which most influentially contributed to 
the formation of style, and, on the other hand, to the 
periodical changes and vicissitudes in the character of 
ancient Greek mone\, were primarily a deep and widely 
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diffused religious feeling, varying m its incidence in 
difierent localities, and, secondanh, tlie cm Is arising 
from fdrugn or domestic wars changes of go\ eminent, 
and financial depression Hie earliest coins are the 
most attracts e, if for no other reason, because they 
reflect most vmdh and sincerely the duly worship of 
the simple populations among which tbe> were intended 
to circulate. It is impossible to o\ erestimate. the sluire 
which strong religious faith, c\ cn to the point of super 
stitious credulity, liad in tlie making of the Greek 
people , 

Dr Head divides into file periods theri'e, progress, 
and liter stages of Greek numismatic production (i) 
Archaic, (n ) Transitional , (in )1 mest Art. (n ) Later 
Fine Art , (v ) Decline of Art. Tins method of dis- 
tribution is, of course, susceptible of modified treat- 
ment and liable to exceptions The Archaic era Dr 
Head places between nc 700 and 480, the Tnuisi 
tional, between 480 and 415 , the Finest Art, between 
415 and 336, the Later Fine Art, between 336 and 
280, and the Decline, between &S0 and 146 AH 
the«e figures are necessarily approximate and tentative , 
the broad feature in the question appears to be, that we 
liai e in our hands for study a progress^ e succession of 
monuments, which, from the seventh century »c to 
somewhere about the middle of the fourth, afford evi 
deuce of a continuous onward movement, culminating 
in the noble Sicilian poms anil medallions of Kymon 
anil other known engravers at Syracuse and elsewhere, 
who often transferred to their dies masterpieces of sculp- 
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turc or painting less dm able than metal, and that on 
many accounts the value of the intermediate grades of 
excellence or improvement is equal to that of the most 
finished examples by the greatest masters. It is upon 
the period of decadence, which, when it first commenced, 
there was no means of arresting, that we cannot refrain 
from looking with greater sorrow than interest. There 
was that difference between the First Epoch and the 
Last that tlieie is between the flow and the ebb of the 
tide; but here there was no rally, not even among 
the political inheritors of the sod on which all these 
examples of shill and refinement saw the light. But in 
the Greek coinage there is another consideration, of 
which the collector becomes sensible, and that is the 
liability to unequal work in the money of the same 
ruler produced, if not concurrently, at least within a 
short interval. The disparity of execution often arises 
fiom the circumstances under which the particular die 
was engriued, fiom the cnll for an issue of money on 
a sudden emergency in a distant province, or in the 
absence of skilled operathes, and in many of the Greek 
series we arc able to place side by side two tetra* 
drachms, or 1 other pieces of contemporary date, where 
the type is identical and the workmanship perceptibly 
differs. The same phenomenon occurs in the English 
and French coinages ; and that is more usually due to 
the employment of a provincial artist, as in the case of 
tlve Oxford twenty-shilling piece of inferior style, and 
in some of the copper currency of Ilcnry III. and IV. 
of Trance. 
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diffused religious feeling, varying m its incidence m 
different localities, and, sccondnnl), the evils arising 
from foreign or domestic flare, clianges of government, 
and financial depression The earliest coins are the 
most attractive, if for no other reason, because tliey 
reflect most vividly and sincerely the dailj worship of 
the simple populations among v\ Inch the} w ere intended 
to circulate It is impossible to ov erestimnte the share 
which strong religious faith, even to the point of super- 
stitious credulity, had in the making of the Greek 
people 

Dr Head divides into five periods the me, progress, 
and later stages of Greek numismatic production (: ) 
Archaic, (n ) Transitional , (111 )I inest Art, (iv ) Later 
Tine Art, (v ) Decline of Ait Tins method of dis- 
tribution is, of course, susceptible of modified treat- 
ment and liable to exceptions 'I he Archaic era Dr 
Head places between uc 700 and 480, the Transi 
tiounl, between 480 and 415, the 1 inest Art, between 
415 and 83b, tlic Later Tine Art, between 31b and 
280, and the Decline, between 280 and HO All 
these figures are nccessanlj approximate and tentative, 
the broad feature in the cpiestion appears to l»c, that "C 
have in our hinds for studv a progressive succession of 
monuments, which, from the seventh century nc to 
somewhere about the middle of the fourth, afford cvi 
denre of a continuous onward moitiytnt, cuhmniting 
in the noble Sicilian coins and medallions of Kvmon 
and other known engraver, at **}rncuse anil c I-t where, 
who often transferred to their dies masterpieces of sculp- 
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turc or pointing I os durable than metal, ami that on 
many accounts the Millie of the intermediate grades of 
excellence or improvement is equal to that of the most 
finished examples by the greatest masters. It is upon 
tlie |)criod of decadence, which, when it first commenced, 
r there was no means of arresting, that we cannot refrain 
from looking with greater sorrfnv than interest. There 
was that difference Ijelwcen the Tirst Epoch and the 
Last that there is between the flow and the ebb of the 
tide; but here there was no rally, not even among 
the political inheritors of the soil on which all thoe 
examples of skill and refinement saw the light. Rut m 
the Greek coinage there is another consideration, of 
which the collector liecomes sensible, and tliat is the 
liability to unequal work in the money of the same 
ruler pvoduccd, if not concurrent!), at least within a 
short interval. Hie dispirit) of execution often arises 
from the circumstances under which the particular die 
was engraved, from the call for an issue of money on 
a sudden emergency m a distant province, or in the 
absence of skilled operatives . and in many of the Greek 
series we are able to place side by side two tetm- 
dmchms, or other pieces of contemporary date, where 
the type is identical and the woikmanship perceptibly 
differs. The same phenomenon occurs m the English 
and French coinages ; and that is more usually due to 
the emplo)mcnt of a provincial artist, as in the case of 
tlie Oxford twenty-shilling piece of inferior style, and 
in some of the copper currency of Henry III. and IV. 
of France. 
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and the gold ingots of Lntnpvicus, attributed to the 
fifth century « c., may be the most ancient memorials in 
existence of the bold and free treatment which we see 
at length carried to such perfection during the best 
period of Art. 

The portraiture on Greek coins is undoubtedly, as a 
rule, less realistic than that on Roman money ; and it 
may be true that the lineaments found on urban or 
municipal pieces were intended to personify the tutelary 
genius of the locality. Rut at the same time numerous 
are the instances where the likeness stamped on an 
ancient Greek coin carries with it a conviction that it is 
neither more nor less than an idealised transcript of the 
face of the so\crcign in whose name the money was 
struck. Numismatists arc v cry steadfast in their adher- 
ence to the contrary new ; but it seems to us one of 
tlio-=e points which are eminently open to discussion 
and which may he settled hereafter on a new footing. 
The utmost which strikes us as capable of being urged 
in support of the existing theory is that the early cn- 
gra\er aimed at imesting the personage whom it was 
his business to portray with a kind of divine afflatus 
calculated to impress the popular fancy. With the 
exception of certain cases wlieie the portrait on a Greek 
coin is almost obviously a xcra effigies, as in the Syrian 
Egyptian, Bactrian, and some of the Macedonian scries 
the heads must be accepted, we think, as flattering 
resemblances of the rulers themsebes, ns we see in the 
Roman imperial currency, and in that, coming much 
later down, of Napoleon I. But we have modem 
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In the settlement of the order of sequence the prin- 
ciple followed by Dr Head has been mainly adhered 
to , it appears to be to a laigc extent that approved by 
Ecklel , but Uie present writer would have preferred 
to change the relative positions assigned in the Htstona 
Numomm to GrceqrSnd some of its European colonies, 
and to Lydia and a few other Asiatic centres belong 
ing to the Tirst Epoch The title of Britain to 
admittance into this section solely rests on the imita- 
tion by its money ers of the Macedonian stater m a 
progressively degraded form 

It will be sufhcient to glance at the Historic. Numorum 
to make it immcdiattlv clear that wliat here follows is 
inertly a general sketch, sufficient to piepare any one 
to estimate 01 gauge the extent and nature of the task 
which he may have before him either as a collectoi or 
as a student Pei haps Dr Head has passed over rnther 

too lightly the bronze coins, which constitute in a high 
state of preservation at once a beautiful and an inex 
pensive branch of study or pursuit, and may be confi 
dcntly recommended to amateurs on these grounds 
But punt) of condition is here of the first importance 
Distant: A — (1 ) Greek coinage, 4th-3rd century b c 
Mints Emporia?, Rlioda, Gades, Ebusus Types lmi 
tations of the archaic Phocman drachma, with the 
divisions into thirds, sixths, twelftlis, and twenty- 
fourths, and various emblems or symbols a cock,, a 
cuttlefish, a hull s> head, &c The coins of Rhoda have 
a rose, thove of Gades or Cadiz the head of the Tyrian 
Herxkles, nnd the Ebusus senes Kabeiros with a hammer 
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anti a serpent. Hie last arc not Jater tlwn a.c. 217, 
when the Batearcs became Roman, (ii.) IUspano-Cor* 
tl ingin ian coinage, 231-10 uc. (iit.) Ronitino-Iljcrian 
ami Latin coinages, nc. 22.1^130: (1) money struck at 
Emporia; anti other places in Ilbpania Citerior and 
Ulterior, in the names of certain tr^lics which occupied 
the surrounding territory, with llicrinn inscriptions; 
(2) money struck under Roman nuthoritv (r idoriati, 
denarii , divisions of the reduced as, &.C.), in silver and 
bronze with Iberian or Latin legends, (iv .) Coins with 
Latin legends, uc 133-80. (v.) Coins willi bilingual 
legends, Latin and Iberian, u c. 80-72. (vi.) Latin or 
Roinftn coins, a c. 49 to a d. 41. 

Gailia. — Here, as indeed in Ilisjnuin, we have to 
study two distinct classes of coinage : (1) that of foreign 
colonists on the seaboard , (2) that of the Gauls them- 
selves. The most ancient settlement was that about 
Be. 600 nt Marseilles by Phoca;ans, who appear to have 
struck for their use a drachma and its divisions of 
archaic typo, first known from the trouvaille (TAuriol 
(1867), and perhaps existing for us only in remains 
of the fifth century B c. These coins in their types and 
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with the heads of Apollo or Pallas (n ) The cm! 
curxcncj having, ns it is thought, ceased, and the Mar 
scdles and other mints closet], about d c 50, the coins 
circulating ui the four usual divisions of Gaul thence 
forward to the Merovingian cm were cither the ltonian 
money or the lur^nrous imitations of it side by side 
with tho«c of the Grech stater of Macedon and other 
ancient models, which nm) he referred hack to the third 
ccnlurv nc, and survive in large nuinliers in various 
metals, with types seldom intelhgihlc or (except by con 
jeeture) capable of localisation This description of 
currency extended over the whole of Gaul and Hc/gmm 
and parts of Britain and Spam 

Britannia — Plus section concerns Greek numis 
matics, as we have just said, no Anther than the copies 
of the Macedonian stater or degraded imitations of 
Gaulish reproductions of it We have ofltred a few 
remarks on this subject under another head, to which 
the ancient money of Britain may fJcrhaps be more 
properly referred 

Italia — Of the coins of Grtcco Italian origin we have 
those in gold and silver (the latter often umface) of 
Etruria, which sometimes bear marks of value, and 
appear to have followed the decimal system, and m 
bronze The gold is of two standards and the silver of 
three, both more or less coexistent and local, those of 
the Euboic Syracusan one being usually uni face The 
types are numerous anti varied obi erse , head of Hermes 
Gorgon’s head, seahorse, &c , reverse, a wheel circle 
crescent, sphynx, &c. The bronze series is large, inte 
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resting, and, on the whole, beautiful, it is of two 
classes — the cast pieces, of laiger size and thick fabric, 
and the struck pieces, of later date The types are 
numerous, and often resemble those on the coins in the 
superior metals, and all po sess a stiong interest in 
connection with the oliscure cults of this region 
The other leading divisions are — 

Umbria ■ — The coinage is wholly of bronze, mid largely 
consists at first of the Roman as Some of the money 
is almond shaped oi* oblong, and it is chiefly cast The 
chief centres were Annnnum (Rinnni)Jguvium(Guhhio), 
nnd Tuder (Toth) 

Picentjm — Chief centres Ancona, Ascolt, Tcrmo, 
and Hadria The first place, owing its name to its 
situation at a bend of the coast — alienee on its coins we 
get a bent ami — was an important depot for Ilhnnn 
trade and the seat of a temple of Aphrodite It was of 
Syracusan origin The Known coins of this region seem 
to lie chiefly Roman of the third century n c nnd later 
\>-stiki — Alliance-coins with Rome, bc 301-263 
Imitations of the mone\ of Umbria and I’iccnum 
Latipm — The cast Roinnn as mid its divisions, nnd 
struck coins of \anous town-., 4th-3wl centurv EC 
Some of those of Cora base the Camp inian hull crowned, 
nnd of Sigma the Lend of '■•ilenos and a boar* s head 
Samntcm — No monc\ pnor to the Roman coinage 
about the third centun bc 'Hie district was long 
held by Milage communities, which may lx ■uipjiosxl 
to hase cmplo>ed the currencies of their neighbours 
I ittvrAM — Nlonei of the third ccntuiy lain retro- 
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grade 0»can characters Of Larinum we have bronze 
money only, third century n c , shuck coins of the 
uncial reduction of the as 

Cvufama — A province, containing many important 
coin yielding con ties, and essentially Greek m the char 
acter of its money The latter is chiefly in siherand 
bronze, the former was superseded about 2(58 uc by 
llie Roman currency (denarius ) , the latter remained in 
use Wuch later Of some places sil\ er only is known, 
of others bronze only It is to this legion and to the 
period of the war with Hannibal, about u c 210, that 
the senes of Romano Campanian gold coins, the enihest 
money m that metal struck under Roman authonty, is 
ascribablc Many singulaily beautiful types belong to 
Campania, including those of Neapohs with the anthro 
pokeplialous bull common to the coins of tins district 
Some of the pieces with Oscan legends are perhaps to 
be rtfen ed hither The worslup of Dionysos was more 
or less widely diffused tlnough Campania, sometimes in 
conjunction with a female diMiuty 

Aiulia — Hie cailitst coins arc supposed to he those 
of Tarentum, before Apulia acquired its own monetary 
system The types resemble thow of Campania, they 
arc of siher and bronze, the latter both east and struck 
Tlie com centres were numerous, and include Neapohs 
1’eucetia, the modern Pohgnano, a town whose ancient 
history is exclusncly denied from its coins, of which 
there ha\e been many finds 
CvLAniUA — Tins district included Tarentum and 
Rrundusi um (Brindisi), the monci of the former, com 
Cl 
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raencing with the sixth ccntur) b c , is at first of archaic 
type and of incuse uniface fabric, hut attained great ex 
cellenec and beauty The corns from the outset exhibit 
on obicrse Taras on a dolphin, and some examples pre- 
sent the mythical founder, and son of Iseptune, on both 
sides, variously posed In the fourth ccnturv we find 
gold first struck, but silver was the prevailing metal 
The bronze is late 

Sicilia — At first tins island possessed coins of an 
Italian type, introduced by the settler* from the main 
land, but ns the Greeks established themselves here, 
the stvlc of the monev became bv degrees Helleni«cd, 
and acquired m course of time an unsurpassed excel 
lencc and celebrity, the cities which arose, both along 
the coast raid inland, cmuliting each other m the 
beau tv of thur numismatic products and the choice 
of the most skilful engravers, of whom in several cases 
the names are prc>crved Dr Head divides the mone- 
tary annals into eight epochs, which embrace those of 
archaic art and of decline under the Roman authority 
The Sicilian medallion, which was, m fact, the ten 
drachma piece, is well known . the agonistic tv j>e of the 
reverse is common to the titrudmcl m and didmehm, 
nml probahh does not Allude to anv qicrific event 
the tnqueira, which was copied on the modem cur 
renev of the TLwo Sicilies, and on licit of the Isle of 
Man was first introduced umhr Agntluxles (ac 317- 
289) by whom it is supjmsod to hnu been mtcndid as 
n token of Jus sovereign tv over the whole island TliC 
most remarkable coins in tl is seru-s art. those of Agn 
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gen turn, Camnnna, Catnna, Gcla, Leontim, Naxos, 
Panormos, anti Syracuse Many a aneties of the Syra- 
cusan deha drachm exist, and likewise many counterfeits 
Macedon — This ancient kingdom appears to have 
keen at one tune under tribal and «cparate governments, 
winch developed into coin-producing centres, m some 
instances of considerable nnpoitnncc and volume The 
Macedonian coinage, which comprises, on more than one 
account, some of the most interesting remains of this 
kind, is now diwded by the highest authority into, 
eight districts or periods — 1 The Pangtean District , 
2 the Dmathtan Dnfrict, 0 the Bisaltian District , 
4 Chalcidice, 5 the Strymoman and Bolt mail Dis- 
trict ?, G the Bcgal Period , 7 the Kings of Peconia , 
8 Maccdon under the 1 tomans We have m the present 
compass altogether a fine body of numismatic examples 
commencing with the bold archaic style of the sixth 
century nc, and with the productions of the rich 
mineral country round Mount Pangneum, where the 
money illustrates the cults of Dionysos and Silenos 
The standards were successively the Phocaie, Babylo- 
nian, and Phoenician The currency of the Orrescn 
comprised the silver octadrachm The money of the- 
Bisaltn. is of special importance, because it formed 
the type employed by the earliest regal money ers under 
Alexander I Wien Xerxes was in this neighbouihood 
during Ins invasion of Greece, the Odomanti were work- 
tfes. «nd waves , viA A vs waiVn noting 
that tlie camels of the king of Persia were attacked by 
lions, winch at that time abounded in this part of 
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Greece The lion is a frequent Pangman tvpe, together 
with the peculiar hind of bull also at that epoch belong 
ing here. Associated with tlie Strvmoman dm«lon are 
the beautiful coins of Aniplnpoli^. 

The original capital of Maccdon under its kings was 
ASgm, of which some of the latest may haie been of 
regal origin, but the earliest piece directlv identifiable 
with a ruler la of Bisaltian pattern and «tvie, with 
the name of Alexander L (n.c. 49S-5I) substituted 
,for the older legend Onl) a silver OLiadrichm of 
Phoenician standard is thus inscribed, and there fc> 
great obscunti as to the attribution of coins, even to 
succeeding sovereigns, from th~ absence of names Of 
course the greatest share of interest centres round the 
common asxl copious coinages of Philip II and hu 
son Alexander 111 (b c. 3o9-2dh of whom the former 
introduced a species of l>jnetal]i.m, and greatlv un 
proved the side of the gold and silver mono, «ilhti 
tuling tlie celebrated gold stater fo^ tlie PiMan dune 
prcvioesh in U'C Alexander resumed the principle of 
a single standard, owing to the depreciation of gold 
In the opening of the mines at l*hihppi b\ hi father, 
and their vat \ltld of ore. The mom \ struct bv 
A! xandcr alone constitutes a studv, and it is din ibV 
into two clashes that struck in his lift time that struik 
after his death, or in imitation of hi- tvj*-» Kith m 
silver and in gold But tie entire regal Kne* com 
xnands attention from the porirut* wlmli it fimlc* 
dt mi to tie l lllas tctnulraclun with on said to be 
a likeness of \Iexander Inn s.!f TK* tctrulnchm of 
04 
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Antfgonus Gonatas, sometimes ascribed to Doson, ap- 
peal's to refer, from the type of the reverse, to the naval 
victory obtained by him over tlie Egyptian fleet off 
Cos in B.c. 265. The Roman coinage for Macedon 
usually liears tlie word Leg, to indicate that *it was 
struck by the authority + of the Roman Lcgatus or 
deputy'; but tlie most valuable lelic of this class is the 
gold stater of tlie Roman general T. Quinctius Flami- 
ninus, assigned to tlie period following the battle of 
Cynoscephnla* (no. 196-90), and of which the exact 
history is unknown. 

The coins of Pnsonia, which begin with those of 
Lycccius (n c. 359), after the revolt of the Prconians, 
at the death of Ferdiccns III , from tlie Macedonian 
yoke, foim a short series spreading over about sixty 
years, and composed of silver tetradrachms of reduced 
module, dkhadims, drachms, and tetiaboli. 

Lucania — Tins region, peopled by colonists from 
Tarentum, Thurium, Samnnim, &c , comprised the very' 
impoi*tftnt and piolific mints of Metapontum, Poseidonia, 
Paistum, Syharis, and Thulium At first it employed 
tlie money of other cities not originally included in 
its boundaries, Metapontum, Syharis, and Poseidonia 
among them; but eventually, down to the Roman time, 
about 210 n c,, the various towns produced a remark- 
ably fine senes of coins, chiefly silver, ranging from 
the archaic uniface incuse type to the 10-drachma 
piece. A wolfs head found in the field on some of 
the reverses is significant of the name of the locality. 
The ear of com which accompanies the coins of 
* 65 r . 
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reasonable to agree with Dr. Head in assuming it to 
represent a rural divinity, and the dog, duck, or cow, 
which generally accompany it, ns cognate adjuncts. 
We see among the coins of Teriua some of the finest 
specimens of Greek art. Herakles already presents him- 
self here as chew here on the money as an apotheosis, 
whence it may be inferred, perhaps, that at the very 
dawn of history his personality and patria had faded 
into an obscure tradition, and so with othei pieces 
of Hellenic folk-loie. It seems clear from the plural 
genitive form on the coins tluit Bruttii, rather than 
Bruttium, is the correct designation. 

Thrace. — This region was composed of the towns on 
the southern coast, the Thracian Chersoncsos, the Islands 
of Thrace, the European const of the Propontis, the 
Dannbinn Provinces, theltegal Senes, the Inland Settle- 
ments, the Scythian dynasts. The most important 
places were -Enus, Mnroneia, Alxlera, Thasos (the seat 
of rich gold mines), Bvzontium, Panticapamm. The 
worships of Dionysos, Ilera, Apollo, Herakles, and 
Artemis Tauropolos are traceable in the coins. Not 
in a technical, but in a human sense, Tomi, between 
Istrus and Callati i, commands our respect as the place 
of exile of the poet Ov id, and of his death. The regal 
series extends from the fifth to the first centurv n c. • 
hut the best period is that of L\ simnehus (S23-2SI), 
of whom* there arc coins m gold and silver of good 
stjle, and existing both in contemporary or early imita- 
tions and the former (the gold stater) frequently of 
doubtful authenticity. The Greek currency of Byzan- 
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tium is common in silver, and theie seem to hate been 
alliance-coins between B)7nntiura mid Chalcedon in p c. 
270, but tve have none hf the iron money mentioned 
by Aristophanes. Of the monetary prfxluetSons of the 
Roman epoch, and of the Gra'co-Scy thian series, there 
are plentiful examples in r silver and bronze ; those 
belonging to Ode<sus me of good style and fabric. 
Gold was sparingly used, and its survival in a stater 
of Panticapjmm testifies peihaps, to the commercial 
prosperity of the ancient Kertch in the fourth century 
‘a c. A common colonial type in the Chei>oiie«os is that 
with Silcnos carrying a wine-shin over Ins shoulder. 

Tin ss my — -This was a country, where Toseidon was 
universally revered ns the author of the miracle to which 
it owed its existence as dry land, and in who-e honour 
games, or taurcia , where the youth displayed their shill 
in seizing wild hulls by the horns and bringing them 
to earth, were formerly held, this legend, and the 
grazing horse, significant of the rich pastures of the 
Thessalian plains, present themselves on the coins, of 
which bonte are of very fine work. l)r. Iftad class mew 
the money under three periods. About r"< . JS0-UH> 
when the Thessalian autonomy ceased for a time, and 
the Macedonian currency tooh its place; ».c. 302-2S6, 
a temjjorary autonomous coinage of certain cities, after 
the visit to Thessaly of Demetrius J’ohorcctes; **• 
106-1 1G, a federal coinage, vs Inch terminated only on 
the reduction of Thessaly to n Roman province The , 
chief cities were Cranium, Htmhkia (where Ilerahlcs 
was worshipped), I’lursalos, Pkn, and Ijutwi Tlic 
68 
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jLPu inhabited the niountnm where Ilciakles is said 
to hn\ e djctl Hie inland ot Peparethus v as once cal led 
Euoinos m allusion to the excellence of its vines 
Besides. Poseidon and Ilerahles, Athena, Apollo 
Asklepios, and Achilles, occui on the Thes.valian monel 
at various epochs down to Roman times 'Hie Licnd on 
the drachma figured at p 253 of Head has 


supposed to be a portrait of the hctaim Laming mistress 
of Demetrius Poliorcctcs Attention should be paid 
to the rich variety of subjects, on the nrcliaic currency 
rtf this place, and the interesting treatment of t], e 
reverses, with the eponymous nymph Larissa holding 
up a mmoi, playing at ball, fastening her sandal Kc 
Illyria — ' The coinage is constituted of three classes 
line, regal, and that of the islands It extends from 
the fourth to the first centui) » c The chief places uere 
Apolloma and Dynhnchnnn (Durazzo) Some of the 
money is of ^Macedonian type, that Power having the 
ascendency hut from about 211 to 19G b c Tlie iv. t 
senes is eery short and unimportant Of the Illync 
islands, Pharos is the best known, and produced coin 5 
from the fourth to the second century n L 
Illyno-Epirote senes is similarly a buef one, c J n o 
nnsing from the existence of siher mines at Damastium 
whose currency, with its mineral wealth, 13 recorded 1 * 
Strabo 


Epiros — The Epirote coinage forms three classes 
the money struck at Ambracia in silver, and in bron 7G 
Cassojic and elsewlicre, before 295 uc , (u) th a j. 
short regal pcuod, 295-72, (111 ) that of the Repuhlj 6 
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The prevailing types are the veiled head of Hione 
and tlie coni ml pillar of polio of Ainbracm, die 
jugate heads of Zeus and ID ion c, the former generally 
with the oak wreath, significant of the oak of Hodana. 
or the head of Zeus alone. Tin. one piece with Ptfaas 
and the veiled head of Ptlna is supposed to n. present 
the mother of Pyrrhus, who struck nioncv not onlv at 
Locn in Bruttuim and byracuse, hut m Southern Italy 
Tlicre are no corns subsequent to u c 16S, except some 
m bronze, attributed to the pnesi of tlie temple of 
/eus at Dodona with the heads of 7eu-» and Artemis 
on either side 

CorcYEV. — A wcalthv commercm! citv, which ol»- 
tamed its independence in the sixth century lie., and 
produced a long «cne> of autonomous coin igi of silver 
and bronze down to ltoinan imperial limes The 
uniform archaic type is a cow suckling a calf with 
incuse rever-e m compartments inscribed with devices 
The sihcr stater of Corinthian weight was still 
scquentJv reinforced liv the drachma, thc half and 
quarter drachm t, the victonatus the half victonntus 
and thc olml Hie standanl of the monev dc 
dined m course of tune an 1 about n c 300 the 
silver stater of reduced weight was withdrawn The 
tv|>es of many of the bronze coins suggest the 
Dionvsiac cult In icr «J3K t orcyrv had fallui into 
Macedonian hands, but this did not affect tin cur 
renev further tlian the insertion of A or as an ji dioi 
tion that the momv, winch bail become in the 
Corinthian cities of a umfi rm standanl be longest 
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here- The Homan series comes down to Cnracnlla, 
nnd npjieaw to hue been also autonomous. 

Acah'.axia, — As fiirlwclv as tlic fiftli century n c. this 
connin’ formed itself into a confederacy , with Stratos 
on the Acheloiis as its capital, and there are coins in 
silver (Corinthian staters) and bronze. Stratos, Kearns, 
and 'llipcium were the primipal centres nnd mints. 
The heads of Zeus Apollo, Valias, Bcllcroplum, and 
the personified Atheloiis occur on the mono}. The 
i Homans partly hiohe up the union by severing Lcucn* 
from it in n c* 1(57; and the later coinage bears the 
names of magistrates or stmtegoi. It is noticeable 
that the bronze currency of Loucas about n c. 1100 is 
often struck. over pieces of Philip of Mnralon. There 
vms proiiably no toitiage after the second century n.c. 

/Ktoija. — 'flic earliest ^Etolmn inone) appears to be 
of a federal cast, nnd to refer to the period from the 
third to tlie second century u < , when Jitolia formed 
itself into a League to restst Just the Macedonians, 
and subsequently the Gauls The seated figure on 
the reverse type of the earliest tctradniclnns represents 
yEtolia anneal, with imhtary trophies, and is supposed 
to have been copied from the statue at Delphi, placed 
there in grateful meinoiy of tlie victories over the 
invaders There'is a Gaulr-Ji tiuinjiet at the feet of 
the heroine, who sits on a pile of Macedonian and 
Gaulish shields mingled together. There are a few 
bronze coins, with /Ktolmn types belonging to cities 
outside the League, but -in nl bailee with it. 

Locals (Eastern), or Loeri Opuntii — It is to be 
71 f 
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suspected that the archaic monet of this region 
has been to a large extent lost, or has ret to be 
recovered The oldest at present known Iwlongs to 
Thromnm, and is a silver obolos with a bearded head 
on the obverse and an in cum? reverse. The comnge of 
the best period of the Locn, whose capital town or cit\ 
was Opus, is between b c 400 and n c O^S, Uil date of 
the battle of Clneroneia, when the exclusive monetary 
rights were withdrawn by Philip of Marcdon from the 
capital and transferred to Locns 1/1 gcnerc Tlie m»cnp- 
tion on the monev («dxer «taters and hemidmehms) was 
changed from Opuntion t oLocron The Locrian coinage 
was suspended under 'Macedonian rule, and under that 
of Rome we have coins onlv of the two short reigns of 
Galba and Otho The Locri Ozaltc appear to hive 
belonged to the iEtohan League Of Amphissa and 
CEantheia there are coins of the second ccntur> a <" 
Pnocis — The coinage commences about the middle 
of the sixth century nc, and is of federal character, 
emanating from a confederation of two-and twenty 
cities, whose Amplnctvonic folk moot or Svnednon ns 
semblcd near Daubs in a building known as the Phoki 
Aon Me have coins of various character from the 
middle of the sixth to the middle of the second ixnturv 
» c The principal cities were Daubs and Delphi The 
types of the hull s head and of the boar with the head 
of Artemis are symbolical of ancient w ordiips (sec Head, 
p 287) Of Delphi there are very ancient coins jn 
silver with two rams' heads and two dolphins on obverse, 
and on rcserse an incuse square enntonned with dolphins. 
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allusively to tlie name of the place, as well os, pa haps, 
the worship of the Delphian Apollo Between n c 357 
and 3 1C money of a different character was struck as 
the result of the war concluded m the last named year, 
and the silver staters, drachms, and cbobols may be 
rtfened to the year (34G) ot the meeting of the Syne 
dnon and the Pythian games, the levcrses ^beating 
Jntpfortyonon Piom this date to the reign of the 
Emperoi Hudjian the coinage of Delphi was suspended, 
but it was lcstoicd uiidei thit prince and the Auto 
nines It is interesting to recollect that Plutarch the 
historian was a membci of the Ampluctyomc council 
and priest of the temple of Apollo at Chicroneia 
Aichaic corns m-e known of other towns of Pliocis — 
Lila a and Neon Hie figuie on one of Llateia of the 
second century lie is identified with the bronze statue 
ot Athena mentioned b\ Pau-ant 

Bkotia — -Like Phous, this State at a \eiy emly 
penod of its numismatic history resoited to federalism 
The most ancient examples of currency, howevei, are to 
be found among the sene* struck at -Thebes in the sixth 
centuiy b c on an -lEginetit model, with the type of the 
Bceotian shield, a religious emblem connected with the 
dedication of golden ones, probably to Athena, m the 
Acropolis at Coronem the place of assembly for the 
Boeotian League The Theban coinage, at first pnmi 
tl\e in fabric and style and un inscribed, acquired an 
artistic character in the succeeding century, when the 
rude mcusc reverse* were superseded b\ a more elegant 
and attractive pattern, and to this era the mre gold 
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coinage lielongs Other important com y jeld mg centres 
wercTnnagm on the Asopus , Coroneia, just mentioned , 
Ilalmrtoa, celebrated a* the seat of a temple oF Neptune 
(who is represented on its money) and ns a second 
meeting place of the Amphictyomc council, Orcho- 
menos, a y«y early commercial city in relations with 
iEgma, and Pliane Athena and Poseidon seem to 
base liecn the divinities chiefly rciered throughout the 
Boeotian confederacy , hut there are also sestiges of 
the cults of Dionysos, Ero>, Aphrodite, and Herakles 
Aflei the destruction of '111 dies in b.c 335 and the 
suspension of autonomy, the periods of prosperity and 
numismatic production were intermittent and limited, 
the mo't glonous interval of political restoration was 
that associated with the names of Telopidas and 
Epaminondas (nc 079-333) The Homan imperial 
coinage for Baotia is onh of three reigns (Galba. 
Hadrian, Domitinn), hut long pnoi to this period 
(b c 14G) the financial condition of Greece had become 
very unsettled, and here mondy of necessity appeared in 
the form of bronze coins made to pass current for siher 
salues A special group of Theban coinage for Bceotia 
was that stnick under Macedonian authority , with the 
type of Alexander the Great and the Baotian '■lucid 
as a subsidiary emblem on reveise (u c 2S8-244) But 
there can be no doubt that the most interesting epoch 
is that which immediately followed the archaic one. 

Dubcea. — The oldest coinage of this island i> assignable 
to tile seventh century b< and to the town of Ghalcis 
The other principal places were Cary stos, Cy me, Eretna, 
74 
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and Histi cn Of Clmlcis the first money consisted of 
sinter* in elcctnnn and the tetindrachro and its divi- 
sions in silver That of Eietna is lcmarhahle foi the 
type of the Gorgon^ head and the lrregulanty of the 
module, but subsequently to Die wars with Teisift the 
fabric and type underwent a change IVom 3*50 to 
107 tic there was no autonomous currency, hut it 
revived after the liberation of Greece by ITanunmus 
The Ilistncnn money carries on it the recollection of 
the fertility of the vines^ of the distnct The coinage 
of Euboea may he divided into four periods first auto 
nomous period (including archaic pieces) , Macedonian 
period, sciond autonomous period , Roman imperial 
period — the whole extending ovei about five centuries 
(dc 700-146) 

AmcA. — The most ancient mone) current in Attica 
is thought to have been that of Egina, and this heavy 
coinage was probably superseded in the time of Solon 
by one of lightei weight, afterward known as the Attic 
oi Euboic standard, and beming the pioportion of 73 
to 100 But the Athenians seem to have had a com 
mercial a$ well as a current standard, and the former, 
when the Euboic weight was introduced, was still 
maintained for trading purposes, the mina being money 
of account and = 138 drachmas The types of the 
coinage varied little, but the fabric and style, from 
being extremely barbarous and primitive, grew more 
refined mid artistic. The denominations were unusually 
numerous after the earliest period, and comprised all 
Tarieties of size and value in silver and bronze, from 
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the dckndmrhm to tin* Jepton, The gold money i* 
remarkably «canty, and does not Ix-gfn till the fourth 
century rc. 'fhepe nre the stator, tlie drachma, the 
triohol, the cktc, nnd the hemichton, of nil of width 
the examples offered in commerce nre frequently *pti- 
rious Nearly the whole of the «ihcr currency down 
to about a.o. 2520, when n nur type was introduced 
with improved methods of coinage, is negligently 
executed and struck ; and it is remarkable tlmt tlie 
finest numi'inatic period is that whin Athens had 
ceased to exercise preponderant influence in Greece. 
The bronre money consisted of tlie lalkoin, the kvlhi- 
//0T, and the Upton. Tour kolluhu or seven lepUt were 
=* one Unlkmn, anil eight knlkoi score = one obof. 

OfthcJ)um of Attica, LIiUMsalouestruchauionommia 
corns, and for a brief term (330-4120 u c.) , here was the 
temple of Triptolcmos whose name was associates! with 
the llltusinian Mysteries, and the ephemeral coinage 
refers to this cult. So at Oropcw and Snlamts, Aiuphi- 
araos and Ajax had an oracle am! statue and a temple 
respectively. Tor a minute clarification of the later 
money of Attica we must refer to the IHtlorut A’« wo- 
rt/ w 'Hi ere are tyjies belonging to the Homan period, 
as elsewhere 

Mfi.mus — This minor state contained the townships 
of Mtgarn, vEgosthena, and 1’agte, on the Corinthian 
Golf Megara was a prosperous place before the Mace- 
donian conquest in n c. 338 The best numismatic 
period appears to have been Cram 307 to 243 v. c., when 
Megara joined the Achiean .League; the types per- 
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pctuale Hie worditji of Ajtollo, the reputed builder of 
the ordinal walls of the ut\ , and the obelisk oWreed 
on some of them is identified with tin. stone winch was 
termed Apollo Karinas In honour of this diiimt) 
the lc*ecr 1’ythian games were celebrated here 

Of all three places imperial coins art known, hut the 
mcrscs nrenrie their Ilcllunc spirit and complexion 
iL<ts\, — Tltis island is claimed as the cndlc of 
ancient X,urojK.m coinage, its famous lorlmiiv dating 
hack to the scscnUi ccntmj lie , hut perhaps the) are 
Hot much anterior to the inane) of Clmleis and a few 
other points within the Greek frontier 'I he most 
remote in date nut) lie those of heavy Phrcnicinn stan- 
dard, of winch a find of four specimens occmrcd at 
Ultra in Crete m 1821 The clectrum stater of the 
arehmc tortoise t) pe in the I rench national collet lion 
nm\ be the oldest piece lielongmg to this locality m 
existence, and it is dcsailied as unique Dr Head 
distributes the coinage into eight periods, mcluMich 
of the Human , and the last is iii^ this case the onl) 
one, Miigulnrl) enough, where the treatment exhibits 
am varicts, the more natural delineation of the sea or 
land tortoise haling prev loush been the clucf mark of 
progres The earlier coins arc umiisciibed, in the 
inner morses of those of the fifth centui) certain 
letters ocem on either side 'Hie hi 0117 c money begins 
m tlie iirst (quarter of the same eentui) 

Cord. T in v — Ihe numismatic areheolog) of Coirnth 
Is intimately associated with the myth of Ilellcrophon 
and Pegasus, and tlic winged steal forms the standard 
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type of its flue coinage, appearing even on pieces of 
archaic fabric and pattern, and accompanied on the 
later currency by the hclineted bead of Athena, the 
goddess under whose auspices Bellerophon achieved his 
exploit The opeiations of the mint seem to have con 
tinned undisturbed through the Macedonian conquest 
m 338 it c till Corinth joined the Achaean League in 
243 hrom this time its output of autonomous money 
nos intermittent and limited, and in 146 it was de- 
stroy ed by the Romans Aftei its restoration m 46 by 
Casar, the city produced a rich volume of bronze coins 
with a large assortment of mythological types, well 
deserving of study and attention In this series we 
meet with one of the raic coins with the name and 
portrait of Julia, daughter of Augustus 

Pfxoiom sos — The coinage of this extensive geo 
graphical area long consisted Of the money of other - 
states — Corinth, /Egma, and Arcadia The region cm 
braced the important districts of Atliata, Mosenia, 
Laconia, Argolis, and Arcadia, anil the tlaec influential 
and piolific coin centres Ehs, Sicyon, and Argos, as 
well us those other well known political organisations, 
the Acliaan and Arcadian Leagues Out of nil these 
sources sprang iui immense body of currency, almost exclu 
sivlIj silver and bron/c, particularly the beautiful work 
of XJis and the interesting vein uns of the Ionian Isles, 
which are powerfully marked by traces of ancient culls 
'Hie coinage of LacedTinon, so far as we ore at pro 
sent aware, commences with the third century m , 
none of the legendary iron montv lie mg known, and 
78 
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to Uns period is referable a curious tetmdruchm of good 
Grech workmanship on obverse, but with a lcrnghl) 
executed archaic reverse, representing the Apollo of 
Aim ck, hclmcted and armed, with a goat at Ins side, 
this coin mi) lielong to Arcus, king of Sparta, lie 
510-206 Hie bronze mone\ of I^u. alien ion is plen 
tiful, and extends oxer the whole period Ihc Spirtans 
joined the Achienn League in 192 u t 

'Hit coins of Vigos, winch cover the pcricxl from the 
sixth to the second centurj, are m the best time 
(fourth ccnturv) remarkable for their beaut) of cxecu 
tion and their ill) thologicnl eloquence 'Hie steplmnos 
on the head of Ilera is taken to be a lecol lection of the 
head dress on her statue b) Pol)clcitU3 Hesidcs Argos 
itself, there were other com centres, partieulail) Gleonie, 
Epidaurus, and r lu) ns, the last nssocmtal with the 
modem discoveries of Sclihtnmmi, and rpidaurus made 
interesting hv the ldentdieation of its coinage with the 
statue b) linos) modes of Paros of Asklepios, who was 
worshipped hu-c Of Tir)»s tbcit^ are coins of the 
foui 111 ccnturj, winch refute the ordinary statement 
tliat it was not mhahited aftei its destruction in 1 c 
4GS Hie Homan turrenev of Aigohs retains its 
Hellenic character 

Of Aucai i a wc possess a fedeial coinage from the 
middle of the sixth to the latter part of the following 
centur) The seats of mintage were probably more or 
less uumti ous As elsewhere, some of the archaic money 
was doubtless struck within the sanctuary of Zeus on 
'Mount L\ cieum on the occasion of the annual games 
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(L)<xea), which brought the whole community or their 
representatives once a jear lliithei ; hut cither mints 
were Henra in "Western Arcadia, and, later on, Megalo- 
polis. The cults in \oguc among the Arcadians were 
those of Zeus and Pan, of whom both had tlit.it shrine* 
on Mount Ljracum. Within this district lay several 
ancient and important townships or communities, in- 
cluding Henna and Megalopolis above mentioned (the 
former rising into notice after the battle of Leuctro in 
371), Mantineia, Orchomenos, and Stymphalos Almost 
all these archaic centres are rich in mythological asso- 
ciations, and other corns are similarly valuable in 
rectifying historical views. Stymphalos was the fabu- 
lous land of the anthropophagous birth destroyed by 
Hcmhles. Henra is represented as having been in 
primitive times a confederation of village communities 
The bear appears on the carfy monev of Mantineia, 
nllusivety to the legend of Knllisto; that of Pheucw 
forms a long series, and the type oF the feeding horse 
recalls the episode of Oilvseus pasturing lii« mare* in 
this couhtrv. Arcadia joined the Achreau league 11 c. 
5243, and there are Roman imperial coins with Greek 
reverse types It is to lie noted tint the Aicndia and 
Pan of geograph} and im tliologv do not accord with 
the common poetical conception, for the climate of this 
part of Northern Greece was ill — <uite<t to pastoral and 
aljri «co lift, while the Pan of popular liehef and the 
Pan of song arc two vtn different personages 

Cura. — The numismatic records of this island are 
replete with evidences of the ancient worship of Zuis 
SO 
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who was supposed to base been bom on Mount Ida 
Hera was worshipped at Cnossus and elsewhere m tins 
locality Another prominent cult was that of Luropa, 
the mother by 7eus of Minos, and apparently the 
heroine of a myth of Phoenician origin Crete was also 
the sea t of the fable of Talos, the man of brass, who 
made the circuit of the island thrice daily, and hurled 
stones at vessels attempting to land, and of the dog 
who guarded the youthful Zeus, both the work of 
Hephientos The coinage of Crete is chiefly of civic 
origin, and in silver and bron7e, it is of two standards 
— the /Tgmetic and the Attic, the latter proceeding 
from an alliance between the Cretans, Athenians, and 
others against Macedon about bc 200 Hie pun 
cipal towns were Cnossus, Cydonia, Gortyna (whose 
coins perpetuate the foble of Europa), Ly this, Ely ms, 
Phfcstus, Phalosamo, Polyrhemum, Prscsus, and Sybnta 
Unusual obscurity hangs o\er the topographical and 
political history of this island, and it is possible that 
there may have been a monetary sy stem anterior to any 
now identifiable Gortyna seems to hate been an ini 
portant mint m the fifth century, and a siber stater 
presents on reverse the almost unique feature conveyed 
in the worth Gortunos to pmma The famous Labv 
nnth of Minos is a common reverse type on the coins 
of Cnossus, sometimes with the Minotaur s head m the 
centre, sometimes with the Minotaur occupying the 
obverse, on tlio e of Phtcstus the Herakleian imth 
prevails Hie bronre currency is abundant There is 
a limited Roman imperial senes 
81 
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Tht. islands of Hit A g-inn St a (0}t!wln mid Spo- 
lades), which, down to Uit wcoml cuitur} Bf t consti- 
tuted part of the Ptolemaic kingdom of J'gspU ofier 
nmn> points of uutm-mntK interest and instruction, 
the} art Amorgos, Andros, It»s, 1\los, S\ro 'It nos, 
Ctos, Naxos, Pm os, Siphnos, IVftlos, f\c Out know- 
ledge of the oldest remains is due to two finds nt Them 
(1821) am! Milo,, the former composed of ncnrl) S00 
coins, including some not of Cretan origin, hut these 
do not go ser) far to assist us in forming n complete 
mow of the endentR enormous \oIumc of wonev m 
sihcrnnd bronze which emanated from this group down 
to Roman imperial dojs 'I he cailiest of which we 
possess an} exact know le<lgc belong to Taros, Naxos, 
Melos, and Ceos The religious cults wen. manifold, 
and included those of Dion}sos and /e us, witli whom 
WB find at Ceos coupled a ) test oral dcit} named Anstaos 
supposed to hase been capable of protecting the herds 
man in summci from the ra}s of tilt sun At Ymorgos 
there arc evidences of ttie worship of A-sklepios, and at 
Anaplit of Apollo There arc numismatic proofs of 
occasional or partial federalism 


ASIA 

Bosi-okos — The two cluef points of numismatic 
interest on the Asiatic sale of the Cimmerian -Bos 
poros are Gerpippta and rhanagoria, of both of which 
there axe limited and unimportant currencies in silver 
82 
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and bronrc. There arc also silver mins of Sinde of 
the fourth century nc. It is supposed that the 
Konmn imperial mom*} of the time of Augustus, with 
the name of Agrippia Gesnrcia, is reft ruble to Plnna- 
gorin, nnd that the latter wits temporaril) known under 
that name. Wc have likewise a series of djnasts of 
the Cnumcriau 3losj>oros from the second century nc. 
to the fourth a.D , with Greek coins exhibiting ihscrip- 
tions, the latter bearing on one side the head of the 
king, and on the other that of n Itonmn emperor. 

Coi ems (Mingrt ha) — The onlv coinage seems to he 
pieces of the third or second century o c, of base siher, 
with n bulls head, and bronze mono} of the first 
century nc. of Dioscurias, with tlie emblem' of the 
Dioscuri, the legendary founders of tlie place. A 
ruler named Aristarchus, only known by lus coins, 
appeal's to have held sway in this district about 
GO n c. 

Povrts, a distuct containing two or three towns 
with interesting associations, and oxer which a dynasty 
of princes reigned from about 250 v c. to G3 a n , w hen 
Pont us became a Homan province The kings of 
Pontus at one time held nearly the whole of Asia 
Elinor, and their chief mint was at Pergamum Tlie 
principal cities were Amasis, birthplace of Mitliridates 
the Great and Strabo the historian, of which we have 
autonomous nnd Homan money with Greek inscrip- 
tions, Anusus, Sebastopohs, Zcla, nnd Comana Pontica, 
of all of which 'there are coins, some of ancient date, 
in silver and bronze Pontus embraced within its 
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boundaries many religious cults allied to those of the 
Greeks, others., as of Men, Emo, Anaitis, and Serapis, 
were peculiar to itself The high priest of the goddess 
Enjo at Comana enjojeil a precedence next to tint of 
the king The high priest of Ze!a united the temporal 
with the sacerdotal authority Gold staters exist of 
Mithndates \ I , hut of the other dynasts there are 
only tetradrochins and their diMMons, and bron/e 
mono}, inanj with good portraits, though of infcnoi 
stjle and workmanship Tlie lustoiy and chronologv 
of these personages are often sen obscure 

Pawm \co\ta — Tliere are siher coins with Aramaic 
legends of certain satraps of this region, -while it 
remained under Persian rule. But the central interest 
lies in one or two of the cities, nnniclv, Amastna and 
Smopc Of the former theic are siher staters of 
Persic standard, with the deified head of Amistris 
the foundress, daughter of Darius Codomnntius, in 
n Persian head-dres.-, but Sinope, an ancient cite of 
■Milesian origin, has a long numismatic historj, having 
been an important Persian mint in the fourth eanturj 
n u, and continuing to strike money down to Roman 
time** A son of hicontedes II of ItitliMim seems to 
ha\c exercised soecreigntj o\er Piphligonm m tlic 
second cCntnn nc , but the dtnasty was dcjM»ed In 
the Romany and Paphlagonift, with Pontus, added to 
that empire 

UrntTMA — 1 xcept as a Roman produce, then, do 
not seem to be an\ coins of Bitlnnia in grwerr 
Homan RitliMiia coiiiprehciidetl that district or king 
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iloin, Paphlagoma, and Fontus There i* a plentiful 
coinage of ustophon, Ac, issued undei impel ml autho- 
rity or licence m the name of the loinon or coni 
mumty of Btthynxa But of the cities separate!) there 
are ancient autonomous coins, fiom the sixth century 
ju o belonging to Astacus, Calchedon, Cius, and Hera 
tltm Theit are gold staters of Cius, onl) Known 
from the Sulon find (1865) Some of the religious 
indications on the money of the Pontic region allude 
to the worship ot Antmous, Apollo, and Dcmeter The 
money of Calchedon resembles that of B)zantmni m 
the presence of the bull, wluch here lias an ear of co m 
under his feet instead of a dolphin The regal series 
extends fiom n c 278 to 74, and consists of six dynasts 
so fai as the evidence of coins goes There are gold 
staters of Nicomedcs TI Epiphanes, u c 149-91 

AIvsia — I n this division of Greece tlicie aie several 
interesting and important considerations to occupy y le 
attention of the numismatist and collector \Ve can 
•only glance at tliem M)Sia embraced the ancient 
and cxtrcmel) piolific mints of Cjzicus and Lampsacus 
and was the source of that immense volume of con 
vention money known undei the name of cistophon 
of winch the Bacchic type appealed to the common 
religious sjiupathica of the population among which 
they weie intended to pass current 1 lie principal coin 
ccutres were Apolloma on the Ithyndacus, Cjzicus 
Prtnum, Lampsacus, and lVigamum Tlie electrum 
coinages of C) zieus and Lampsacus are well known 
and in the case of the former we have the advantage. 
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of vcr) inferior work Other towns were A Icxamlrm, 
Dnrdanus, Gergis Len^sa, Ilium, llmnhra, Scaumndrin, 
ami Sigciunt 'Uk. monev of IHrdanos sometimes 
shews* two cocks fighting Hint of Gergis transmits 
the legend of the Gergittinn s>)hd, who was said to 
have licen Ixmi near there The t\pc of the feeding 
horse, which ill o acurs cm corns of Ncandna in the 
'I road tunl of Phentus in Aremhn, maj belong to this 
L/insMi, although it has been assigned to Lai issn m 
'lhcs*>al\ 'i h) inhrn, non I hum, was so named hj tlie 

founder, 1) irchmos, nfler Ins fncml Uijnibraiis One 
of tlie lloman imperial reverse types of Scepsis exhibits 
tlie judgment of Paris on Mount Ida 'I he island of 
lenedos, oil 'Iroas, was an ancient site and mint The 
p re wn! mg tv pe is the Jamfonn head on obverse and 
the reverse with its double axe, both significant of reh 
gious ideas or superstitions, and prob ibly connected in 
meaning 

./Lous — \\ e possess A’ohan mono) of the third ceil 
turj d (, and later, both federal and eivic Ihe fount r, 
which reads Jioh , is assumed to have been struck for 
the common use of the towns, the chief of which were 
j’Egit, Autocmie (mentioned m the Homeric II) mn to 
Apollo, f 51), C)me, Gnnuun, I Ian, and Myrina 
The most important was C>me On the monc) of Gri- 
riium the head of Apollo, which also occurs on that of 
M)nna and other places, probabl) alludes to the statue 
of ihi got) hi yyhite marble once nuble there 'I here 
are yLohan coins of Roman imperial oilcan 
Lesbos —Within the confines of this island Jay seie 
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nl cities, of nluch the chief was "MVtifece. The most 
ancient coins are electrum staters and later pieces in 
Ixt-e silver of two different standards and of several 
types, of which we ma\ mention two calves' head* or 
two hoars heads facing each other, a lion's, a calf's, 
or a boar s head, two human e\ es> or one eve. Some 
of the«c subjects present themselves on the e’ectrtini 
coinage, which was the earliest- It appears that the 
convention money for the common t *e of Lesbos and 
Phocra wa» struck, at Mvtdene a boot n c. 4-33 The 
onli other place of consequence was 3161111-1003- In 
the llecaiojinc.il off Lesbos there were coinages in silver 
and bronze, which are allusive in their legends to Apollo 
Snnntheos and Asklepio*. 

Ionia. — -This is, from our present pomt of new, a 
ven wide held of inquiry, and at the same time, in 
regard to its earliest coinages, one where considerable 
obscuntv stiU prevails. The most extensile awl re- 
markable section m this cre-e is the civic one Claro- 
mensc, Colojihon, Lphesu^ErythTT 1 , ^laitnesia, ^lUetus, 
Sravnu, Teo>, are names familiar to all . the most 
ancient examples arc umnsenbed Of Clazomena a 
Favourite early type or symbol 1 -. a winged boar, allusive 
to a legend of such a creature having once haunted the 
MCI mil Some of the gold and silver coin* of the 

fourth centuix ec. are of the best stv’e, and on n 
tetrndracbm occurs the name of the artist Tbeodotos 
Tlic autonomous gold and silver do not come down 
lower than the fourth century, but there arc, as at 
Colophon, gold staters and silver tetrad rath ms of Mace- 
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(Ionian type and of regal origin, and bronze coins down 
to Roman times. The famous Colophonian cavalry nre 
denoted m the armed horseman which constitutes a 
reverse type on the coinage, as the head of Apollo 1 
whose temple and made were in the vicinity, does, on 
the obverse one The money of Ephesus is divided into 
about eight classes, commencing with the electuini 
coins of the sixth century, and concluding with the 
Roman imperial scries. The most singular feature 
of the primitive currency is the mystical type of the 
bee and the stag, symbols of the worship of the 
Naturc-goddovs, the high-priests of whose temple were 
called Kh iff ficci, and the priestesses Dees. The Ro, nan 
.money for Ephchus is plentiful, but of no great value ' 
or interest, except, peihaps, the pieces of religious 
significance, ns that where the founder, Androclos, is 
slaying a wild bom, in allusion to the legend that he 
hiul been commanded by an oracle to build a city on 
the spot where lie met such an animal. Of Magnesia 
the most noteworthy monument is the plated didrtichm 
struck by Themistocles when he was banished from 
Athens and had this city assigned to him by the king 
of Persia (no. 164— 4 Ml) 

The earliest coins of Miutus are associated with the 
oracle at Ihdymi of Apollo Didummus, who was sym- 
bolised by the Hon and the sun, and it may well be 
that they were struck within the temple, and continued 
to to be till the fourth century u c., by the priests in 
/charge. There 'are gold staters and silver pieces of 
the* second century uc, and bron/e coins of analogous 
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ral cities, of which the chief was Metdene. The most 
ancient coins are elortniin «tuler», and liter pieces in 
base silver of two different standard* and of social 
t} pcs, of which we may mention two cal us* 1 heads or 
two boars’ heads facing tacli other, a hon\ a calfi», 
or a bofirV head, two f hi man eje*, or one cje. Some 
of these subjects present tbein*t'l\cs on the electruni 
coinage, winch was the earliest. It appears that the 
convcntion-monc} for the common Use of Ix-duxs and 
l'liocira was struck at Mj tilene about , in . 4J3S The 
onl} other place of lonsupiencc was Mithjmna. In 
the llccatonnm ofl Lcslios tlicre were coinages in siber 
and bronze, which are allusne in their legends lo A polio 
Sinintheos and Asklcpios. 

Ionia — -This, is, from our present point of view, a 
very wide field of ltiquity, and at the' same tune, in 
regard to its earliest coinage*, one where considerable 
obscurity still prevails. The most extensile and re- 
markable section in this case is the eiiie one. Clazo- 
niemc, Colophon, Ephesus, Krj time, Magnesia, Miletus, 
Smjma, Teos, are names familiar to all; the most 
ancient examples, are unmscttbed Of Clazomenre a 
favourite eaily type or sjmbol is a winged boar, allusive 
to a legend of such a creature liavitig once liaunted tiie 
vieimt} . Some of the gold and silicr coins of the 
fourth century uc. are of the best st)le, and on a 
tetrad rachm occurs the name of the artist Thcodotos. 
The autonomous gold and sdier do not come down 
lower than tlie fourth century; hut there are, as at 
Colophon, gold staters and siher tetmdrachms of Mace- 
88 
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types To the Roman period (Augustus to Salomon) 
we hare to assign a coin in the inferior metal of parti 
cular interest, as the ob\ erse contains a copv of the 
statue of Apollo Dulumceus l>\ Conachus Tlie gold 
staters arc rare 

Piioc-ea began, from its position on the Meditenanean 
as a maritime port, to avail itself of the earliest oppor 
trnntj of possessing a coinage, which is referable 1° 
the seventh century b c , and commences with electrum 
staters and their divisions, follow ed or accompanied b) 
siheruione} ot similar patterns and succeeded 1>) elec 
trum hecta , besides winch there are staters of electrum 
struck at Mytilene and elsewhere in alliance with 
PIioctjo, of the earlier or original class Store tlum 
one wnter refers to staters of Phocaa as concurrent 
'vi th the smaller pieces, but no examples of contem 
porary ongiu are known the Phocican bronze is 
common, and extends over a lengthened jieno<b Ihe 
money of Phygda seems to refer to the cult of Arte 
mis Muny dim, and that of Pncne to that of Poseidon 
and Atliena Tlie hippoennip held by the former on 
coins is common to the statue of tlie god mentioned 
by Eratosthenes, and presumably then at Prtcne* Of 
Smyrna we liave nothing, owing to political circum 
stances, pnor to the rebuilding of the cit' , w lien tetm 
dradima appeared with the turreted lie id of hj bcle, 
who occurs as an obserst type on the unique gold stater 
an tlie Trench national collection The autonomous 
h>nd Roman imperial broivre is abundant, and presuits 
Cobnerous interesting inscriptions and types including 
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that of Homer seated, "Inch confcircd on these piece*, 
the name of Oimrua Hie gnflm on the coins of T’cos 
is figurative of the Dimijsmc colt, the temple of the 
god at Icos was considered one of the finest specimens 
of Ionic iu chi tecture mGicece A Phocan gold stntci 
beamig n griffin's head, nnd the rending Tton, has been 
ascribed to this place, nnd there arc sonic small elcctium 
pieces with the rtue t»)mbol svlnch nmj belong here 
1 here is an important senes of archaic silver mono), 
M\tU to fouith eenturj iu , nnd bron/e and Roman 
im])erml brass of Dionjsiae types, in one Anacreon 
appears seated, pin) ing on a !)tc 

Tlierc is al-o a slioit lived satiapal currency in the 
fourth century, while Ionia and the neighbouring states 
were once more umlei Persian rule These coins arc of 
Persian type and in silver Tht exact circumstances 
connected with their otigin and legends do not seem 
to he lvtiowu 

Of the Ionian group of islands, the only members 
which have transmitted numismatic records are Samos, 
Icimo, and Chios The archaic Samian coinage, which 
probabl) attained the height of its importance under 
Pol) crates (n c 5J2-522), consisted of electrum staters 
and then fractions, these were followed, while the 
island was m alliance with Athens, by silvei money, 
and we find that the island successive!), as it obejed 
political exigencies, employed Athenian, federal, and 
Homan imperial types, becoming part of the Roman 
province of Asia On some of the later coins we meet 
with a head of Hera on obverse, and on reverse the 
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prow of a ^imnu |pdJe\, on winch ‘darn!* n jxncoch, 
■^mboliutl of the goddc-w The Roman stncs piXMiroS 
flu. Grech nntlis, oml not mcrch tho-c immcdiatelv 
npjKj-tiunntg to^imoa, hut to the kgimlan Jn^torv of 
it* Ionian w labours 

Cvnic — llic most conspicuous pomU «trc Oiuchu 
(the scat «if the worship of the '1 nojnan Apollo anti 
of Aplirothtc), Chcroru-Mi«, mnl Halicarnassus the re- 
puted turthplacc of Herodotus Apollo is s\mht>hscd 
on the mono hv a lion (ns elsewhere), and Aphrodite 
l »3 n hull or the jiro’w of a gnlk\ "Die toms go bach 
to the sixth ctnhir\ o t We maj also mention Astvra, 
opposite Rhodes an cnrlj scat of coinage Die regal 
senes, including that of the celebrated Mnnsolti*, extenth 
from nliout S91 to about J33 » t onlj Halicarnassus 
was the capital, and tluscih on its curruicv perpetuated 
the cult of 7cus The Roman imperial monel for the 
different centres is con idcmlile lx>th in volume and 
interest, it still embodied m its tvpes the local reli 
gious sentiments of the people W c " ould enll atten 
tion to an unique clectrum stater of Halicarnassus of 
archaic fabric described bj Dr Heat! In connection 
with Cana are the more or less adjacent ishnds, and 
forcmo't Rhodes, of which there is an abundant coinage 
in all metals, chiefly conforming to the Rhodian stan 
dart], and commencing m the fifth century a c It 
comes down to Roman times, and includes some of 
Macedonian and Thrnuan regal types The bne head of 
Hehos on many of the obverses was copied from the 
colossal statue of Apollo b\ Chares of Luulus 
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, Lydi\. — The most ancient coined money of Greek 
type and character was of Asiatic origin, and we have 
to cross over into anothez continent in seaich of tJie 
germs of the archaic gold currency of Boeotia and. the 
Hellespont In the scsenth centuiy n.c. it is tradi- 
tionally believed that Gyges, king of Lydia, founder of 
the dynasty of the Menmiada*, first struck at Sardis 
electrum staters and then divisions on the Baby Ionic 
and Phoenician standards for iespecti\e use in different 
parts of his dominions. The stater of the former weight 
(about 167 gr.) constitutes, peihaps, the cailiest pre- 
cedent for the usage of adapting a coinage to the 
region or object for winch it was designed, as this light 
piece is supposed to base been limited in its cii dilation' 
to the interior, while the Phoenician (about 220 gr.) 
was resen ed for commercial pui poses, where the other 
would not lm\e been acceptable The electrum coinage 
was superseded after the Persian conquest by the gold 
daric, and the latter by the cistophon, struck by’ the 
Romans here and elsewhere upon their formation of the 
province of Asia, in the second century a c. We pos- 
sess, of later times, imperial anti alliance coins (citfo- 
jihori) only, with a few deceptions, where cities such as 
Sardis and Philadelphia continued to issue autonomous 
broiire money, doubtless under Roman sanction, and 
generally inscribed with magistrates' names. 

PliiiYcn — The coinage is largely of Roman imperial 
origin, but merits attention and study from its interest- 
ing elucidations of geography and mythology. Pro- 
babh the most curious t\pe is that of Apamcia, with 
„ ‘ '93 
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the ark or dbest exhibiting two inmate*, and inscribed 
Jtfoc, a too literal graft of tlie early Christian element 
in the Joe dity on Pugamsm The only trace of mouar 
chical government seems to be nt Gibyra, which with 
three other towns was for solne time under the swa\ of 
rcgttli or tyrants The preponderance of the money of 
Phrygia is Roman brass, of which the reverse types 
illustrate local cults, as those of Zens, Aphrodite, &c. 

Ia cia — Federalism, of w hich w e find tv o distract eras, 
was the prevailing feature which here governed the char 
otter of the money the favourite symbol is the famous 
tnquetra or three-legged emblem, occasionally varied so 
ns to form a diskelis or tctrasl elis but boars, winged 
lions, gnlhns, and bulls likewise occur The presence 
of the tnskelis, emblematical of the solar revolutions, 
on the group of monuments belonging to tins region, 
scorns to set at rest the theorv as to its original apphea 
tion to Sicily The reader may be usefully referred to 
Sir Charles Fellows “ Coins of Ancient lycin^and to 
a paper m the ftcvnr Ntimismaliquc for 18SG by AT Sut 
Tliere are coins of the fifth centuxy a t , some of those 
of Jater date bear legends in the Ly eian character Tlie 
senes comes down to Roman imperial times There are 
here, as in Phrygia, very remarkable types significant of 
ancient beliefs, and n particularly striking one, a coin 
of Myra, engrav cd by Head 

Pamnivuv contained witliin its boundaries several 
noteworthy and anuent seats of coinage, of which wt 
may specify Asjiendus where we get theSbnger(A$pheu 
detis) and tnskebs types, At tali a, Antiochm, nnd Side 

Tt 
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'i hero are regal type** arising from tlie formation of the 
proMnccwthotlici territory mio the Kingdom of Galatn, 
it ( 36, and llomnn imperial toms ^Augustus to Salo- 
mna), as well as alliance money and tetndnehms, 
countenn-irked with a bow and boa case and m m , to 
poses current for tin same \alue as cixtopltari 

PisiniA lay to the north of Pnmphyha and L\cm, 
and was a \ety mountainous country With the excep- 
tion of Selge, which struck autonomous coins of the 
tmkclis, wrestlers, mid Slinger types in the 4th -3rd 
centuues nc, the mono of Pisidm is thiclly unuhpor- 
tant or Homan imperial Pisidia successively formed 
part of the kingdoms of Pcrgamum nncl Galatia 

Xacvonta, to the east of Pisidia, possesses a some 
wlnt feeble numismatic interest Its few autonomous 
coins are hronre of late elate , hut we discern traces of 
the worships of Zeus, Pallas, Hankies, and Hermes 
and it was at Lvstn that the mhabitnnts saluted Bar- 
nabas and Paul as Zeus and Hermes 

Cilicia, divided into Eastern and Western, m the 
former of which the Greek, and in the latter the Ara 
maic language was that of the country, possessed a 
coinage in the fifth century uc, with legends which 
are often bilingual The ancient mints were Tarsus 
(of such peculiar Scriptural celebrity), Arnllus, aru i 
Celendem , but others were afterward added S ^ 
of the money of the fourth century disclose* a 
lCiwan influence., ? rca*a,i, s W, tfeewapatior, of nf 
porta he Persian entraps for strategical purposes T1 
tomago goes back to tlie srsth ccntaty Bc of , } ‘ * 
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tpoth then 1 meelcctrum stators «»f Tnrs.iw of great ntnty 
Hint comes down to Roman limes. Under the Felt new 
kings Tarsus «nsn leading mint. 

Cvrnvs — -The rich and targe -ones txrlonging to this 
island dates from the e-ixth centers re. Much ha* 
been done to identify nnd arrange it, but it funto ft 
subject over which, both from historical and philological 
difficulties, n great deal of uncertainty nnd obscurity 
yet hangs; and the task of classification is aggravated 
by the nomuilty poor condition and, careless execution 
of specimens. 'flic coinage may be divided into civic* 
dynastic (proceeding from ngidi), regal (under the 
Ptolemies), and Roman imperial. Tliero are -many 
beautiful anil characteristic productions, nnd nearly all 
arc curious and valuable os evidences of the existence 
of nilers, sites, or legendary faiths. Of the kings of 
Salami* (ith-flnl century » c ) the sequence is unusually 
complete. Cyprus was under Ptolemy Soter nud lus 
successor* an Egyptian mint, nnd later on n Roman one. 

G vlati v was erected into a kingdom, ns above no Jed, 
late in the first century n c 'lb ere i> a v eiy short regal 
series and a Roman imperial one, besides autonomous 
auc money' of Genua, Pessiuus, Tavumi, &c.» from 
which conclusions may be drawn a> to the long survival 
of cults rotating to Zeus, Aphrodite, Dionysos, Askle- 
pios, Men, &c. 

CvrpvuociA was, in addition toil* municijwl or urtaui 
currencies, the seat of two regal dynasties (b c. SS3- 
A.n. IT)* both of which struck money in silver and 
bronze: but perhaps the more interesting coins are 
<26 
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tliOM: of the cities and of the Roman period, when Cap- 
padocia was a procumtorship. The prevailing religious 
idea presented on them is the snow-capped and deified 
Mount Argams, rising to nn altitude of Id, 000 feet 
above the son, 

Armi.xia is not known to have struck any coins prior 
to the second century n.c., when two of its nobles, 
revolting from Syria, divided the temtor) between 
them, distinguishing the two portions as the Lesser and 
the Grentcr Anncuin There are coins of these dynasts 
down to A.n. 33, when the country was under Roman 
protection, as we infer from a denarius on which Gcr- 
inamctis is represented < rooming the last king, Ariacias. 

Si cia is one of the most important of the ancient 
divisions of Asia from a numismatic point of view, as 
we enjoy an uninterrupted succession of the Sclcucidan 
coins from thefomth to the first century d.c., when Syria 
was incorporated witli Armenia under Tigran es (b.c. 
83-fiD). The portraits of the Seleucidic offer unusual 
individuality of character, and among them occurs that 
of Cleopatra, mother of Selcucus V , and consort of 
Antiochus VIII. Tlic head of Tigianes has an Ar- 
menian tiara; his coins exhibit barbarous reverses, and 
he is described on many of them in the Oriental fashion 
a* King of Kings. Besides the money of the Seleucid 
kings, we have that of tho*e of Coinmagenc and Chalci- 
dene *, of the cities, including Palmyra, Scleucis, Antioch, 
&c. ; of Coele-Syria, where Damascus is the leading 
centre ; of Dctnpohs, and of Phoenicia, in the last of > 
which there were the important towns or cities of 
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Aradu% Reiy tus, Marathus, Sulon, Tripolis, and Tyre , 
of Santana aiul Judto. The. whole of this extensive 
region was a very productive source of Grech and othei 
types, of which the shekel and its dn Lions with Sainan 
tan inscriptions must not be ov erlookcd The coins 
are not, on the whole, so difficult to piocure as was often 
formerly the case, successive finds have rendered acces 
sible many which were once almost unknown, including 
the half-shekels struck oxer Roman denarii "lhe oldest 
coins of Phoenicia appear to be those of Sidon and IVre, 
both names suggestive of commercial prospeiitv and 
as.ocnted with the Hebrew Scriptures Iron) c n 0 
Tudiea had been a Romm procuratorml government 
subordinate to the prefects of Syria It was in the 
eighteenth year of the I mjieror Tiberius, when Valerius 
Grntus and Pontius Pilatus held tin office, that Tcmis 
Clinst was crncihc-d at Jeiusalem A full account of 
Syria nml the countries contiguous to it, including the 
Holy Land, is to Ik, found in the Iftsloria A umortm 
and the authorities there cited 

Araila — L eaving the ground consecrated by its 
more or less lntnnvte associations with Christ and 
Chn tinmtv, and with tlic Ajwistlcs, we jxiss into 
Arabia where we have the two nmm vnntic divisions 
of Amina Petnca and Ynibia Ielix, with some minu 
portnnt regal coins of ephemeral and ota-curc d\nvits 
n senes of the currencies of the Ilumnnti line of 
kings, which governed a large temlorv m Yrvliia 1 chx 
dunng min\ centuries, and copied Greek anil Roman 
models, and, IlsUv, the Roman tm penal ntonci, of 
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which some of the types are interesting and historically 
instructive. 

In Mesopotamia, y here we again approach Scriptural 
scenes, and the lepnted cradle of the human race, 
Babylonia, and Assyria, coins were struck by the cities, 
by the Syrian SeleucicUc, by native regiiU, and by the 
Homans. Among the more important centres were 
Edeasa, Canine, and Seleucia on the Tigris, the second- 
named famous foi its worship of the Moon The 
rc\erse types of the Homan epoch are often of mytho- 
logical inteiest. 

Pahthia. — This, like other States (comp. Bactiia 
hi/) «), erected out of larger and well-established govern- 
ments, not only at once produced a well - executed 
'coinage undei the first of the Arsncida?, ciua 250 n.c., 
but that of the succeeding kings suffered a progressive 
declension in fabric and style, till toward the end of 
the scries the inscriptions and types become equally 
baibavous and illegible Nevertheless, in this branch 
of the liiquiiy (u c. 249 to a r> 227) we have, down to 
a certain point, many pioduitiom mteiesting from their 
costume and fiom the presence of dates The titles are 
curious, and are servilely borrowed from those found 
oji the Greek money. The most intelligible is that of 
PhikUen , adopted to propitiate the Greek element in 
the Parthian dominions. It is said that Seleucus II. of 
Syria (b e. 246-22G) borrowed the fashion of wearing a 
beard, to which he owed the sobriquet of Pogon, ftom 
having resided in Partlna, wlio.se kings are generally 
represented licarded. * 
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Tj rms (capital, PenepoVw) enjoyed a bnpf interval 
of regal autonomy in the third century n c., «Hd this 
circumstance, due to the temporary weahm 2 * 9 of the 
Sclcucid dynasty in Syria, wc owe certain teti'ndnichm'i 
and gold staters of Athenian and Macedonia!* patterns, 
hut of barbarous work and with indistinct legends 


One of the siLcr types exhibits a king worshipping 
before a fire-altar The coin-, of the Sa-s>anidtu, which 
extend from the tlnnl to the seventh century a* 1 *-* m *d 
represent the product of thirty reigns, and tho'C of 
Characcne in Susinna, constitute cither detriments of 
tlie Greek school of woik, to which, as being almost 
outside the strict lines, it is impossible to do more than 
refer in the present case , and the same is predicable of 
the Persian series of gold darics and silver the 

mam Hellenic feature of interest about the former 
being tliat about n c 331 Alexnndei tli c Great is sup- 
posed to have first struck tlic double d nr ; t?J , of winch 
specimens, once extremely rare, are jn ore or less 
readily procurable Tlie ordinary coir^ j s ^membered 
by the anecdote of Agcsilaus and thousand 

archers, who had driven him out of ■^j} 1LnH ^aliusivciy 
to the figure on the coin. 


Bactbia and Nobthfkn India. — T} ^ 0 f Succes- 

sion of the princes of this region, nnd[ extent and 
distnbntion of their authority, are sti u)1 «ettlcd and 
incomplete, although the rich fruit off ^, n i| 0 n# in 
Afghanistan and tlie Punjauh has pis » our know- 
ledge of the coinage on an entirely 7 new^ ^ - 

senes is at present known to have extend’ aliont- 
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» c 250 to about a d 250, and to Giuhmctu^pi^Qurty 
reigns It (oinmcnccs i tli Diodotos, who mkh'lftd }Ci 
self independent of Syria, and of whom we ha\c stalere’"'* 1 
and tetrad rachnis, as well ns copjici nr bronze money, 
of good work His successors. produced some bn t 
example?- of poitrmture down to Menander, but not 
unmtcrruplc'dly, ns mmn of the intervening rulers shew 
coins of infuior c\ecution, and in nearly nil the reverse 
tv pcs arc unequal to the obverse Tlie inscriptions arc 
often bilingual, nnd the fabric of the tetnulrachim is 
usually widespread, among tlie suiallci denominations 
there ore pieces of square form tlie mythology ls 
paitly Greek and parti) Indian Wc allude elsewhere 
to the unique 20 stater piece of Lukratulcs, to the 
unique tetmdrachiii of Plato, king of Bactrm, and to 
another with the busts of Lukratulcs, Hchoclcs n n( j 
Laodice Ihe tetradiachni!, of Hcliocles \ ar j m theu 
st)le, owing, no doubt, to the mint or cueuinstaiiecj 


AFRICA 

JEiyitj like Pnctna, Pnrthia, anti so many othe 
States wlucli acquired independence between theniiddT 
of tlie fourth and tliat of the third eentur) B c w 
kingdom m i filial 1) founded by Ptolemy s one of the ** 
rals of Alexander tlie Great, and to this source 
indebted for a lengthened, uch, and varied sents^ 
coins in all metals down to Homan imperial tim°^ 
The money of the Ptolemies themselve^ more ** 
101 particy 
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larlj, the earlier princes, of the line w ith their consorts, 
ranh first in point of importance and attraction We 
1,ul I specify tlie gold octadrachms and tetrndruhms of 
Ptolemy III , and the gold octadrachms of Berenice II , 
and Arsinoe But the coins of the cities, especially of 
Alexandria and of the Jsonies of Lgy pt, offer on inex- 
haustible variety of types, of historical, mythological, 
and astronomical significance, yvlnch cun onI> lie treated 
m a monograph In the precious Alexandrian «encs 
there is no hunt to the dnersitj and utility Aherman 
long since pointed out tyvo matter, of detail which we 
here reproduce the custom of noting the date by the 
letter L preceding the word out or other number, 
whence comes to us tlie infonnation, foi instance-, tliat 
the visit of Hadrian to this city took place m the fif 
teenth year of his reign and ogam, the type of Pu> 
Tana, or Phono, holding a sail, yyluch, if stretched out 
yynrd, indicated yows oflered up for a safe yojage, ami 
if inward, for a safe return then. i> also the laigc 
bras-s senes belonging here, and rarely found in good 
state, with reverses sigmficmt nr local futlw and 
cults 

1 TiuoiiA possessed kings or other mleis vhiestnick 
money y\ith Greek or Gntco Coptic w«ci iptions as far 
Wck as the fourth century u c but u-iy little is kunwn 
of one or the other There were early commercial nl y 
turns lietyyccn 1 gypt anil the modeni Aliys mui, which 
rendered some currency essential, and, a> el ..where, 
the types were copies of Gretk mom 3 by tngmyers* 
uincipiamtcd with tliat hngiugc the later pieces Ix-nr 
10 ° 1 
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'Ethiopian legends.. The nictaU appear to lia\e been 
gold and bronze, both of small module. 

Cvunui. and its colon), llarce, equally go back, 
numisniatically anti politically speaking, to the sixth 
century* b.c. The former, itself a Dorian settlement, 
lias left us a -wealthy assortment of most interesting 
regal and other coins in electron), silver, gold, and 
bronze The elcctrura was the earliest metal emplo)cd, 
if the attribution to Cyrene be correct , but there were 
also archaic gold pieces, os indicated In Babelon and 
other authorities. A prevailing t)pe on the most 
ancient silver money is the silplnum plant, its leaf, 
hud, or seed. Certain tetrad melons of thick fabric are 
thought to have been struck by Arcesilaus III. in b.c. 
530 to pay his Samian and Rhodian auxiliaries, when 
he regained power with the- aid of Poly orates, tyrant 
of Samos. In bc. 217, Magas, queen of. Cyrenc, 
brought that country in dower to Ptolemy III. of 
Egypt. There are later Homan coins. Hut the first* 
period was dining the republican era, uc 431-321, to 
which wc have to refer all the gold and silver pieces 
of the best workmanship and of Greek style. At 
Hircy we also find tiie silphmm type, and money in 
gold, .silver, ami liron/e The money is soiree and 
valuable, which may ]>artly proceed from the decline 
of the place after the rise of its poit l’tolemais under 
the Egyptian kings. The three remaining town- 
ships in Cyrcnaica also issued coins, There is n 
tetradmehm of Kucsperides at Turin, said Jo be 
unique. 
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The coinages of Libya, Ilyzacene, and Svriica or 
Tripolitans (from its three cities) are of late date, and 
principal!}* of hrooze; Leptis Magna, colonised from 
Sidon, was the most important place, and struck money 
in silver and bronze in the first centtfn nc-, with 
Dionysiac and Herakleian types. It has been thought 
that the primitive inhabitants of the Canary Islands, 
which had their own chieftains, were emigrants from 
Libv a, and they must have fiad a cumncv, as their rule 
extended over hundreds of years prior to the Spanish 
conquest Zeugitana included Utica. Hipjx>, and 
above all Carthage, of which the coinage betrays a 
powerful Sicilian influence, the best period was from 
the fifth to the fourth century b c. (110-240) Tlicre is 
money in gold, electrum, silver, and bron/c. The silver 
tetradrachm, bearing the deified head of Dido, may lie 
mentioned; it seems to have supplied a model to some 
of the modem engravers fora per-onificatiofi of Libert} . 
The large silver pieces of later date vrith the head of 
Persephone are of coarse work. The authorities classify 
the currencies connected with this illustrious city ns 
follow • — Siculo-Punic corns (410-310) ; coins struck at 
Carthage (340-1 4G), Carthaginian coins struck in Spain; 
those struck under the Romans subsequently to the 
rebuilding by Julius Carar in ex. 44, to which nun 
lx? appended the coins emanating from the island' 
between Africa and Sicify in Hie second and find 
centuries bc« Ur Head lias ] minted out that the 
similantv of the Capuan coins to those of Carthage 
may have proceeded from the fact that, while Hannibal 
104 
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uns Uniterm*? in the former cih, bc £10-215, money 
familiar to ins. troops was struck on tlie spot 

'1 here t> cmnparotneH little Ilcllcnu element or 
interest in tiic numismatic systems of Ntmudia mid 
Mauretania, of w hich two regions we po-^c-s regal 
ami urban serns liclanging to the first century b i , 
and, in fact, of the former kingdom the fabric am) 
wught art rather Roman than Greek Of Juba I 
of Numidm, C icero speaks as a 3 oung man hem cajnl 
In Ini, and another Roman writer relate* how Caesar 
on one occasion took him b) Uie beard 

Of Mauretania the regel list is> incomplete, mid we 
do not know whether Bogucl III , who flourished about 
» t 50-JO, is the Ring Docchus who engaged in medical 
ami philosophical pursuits, naif confounded the lcmned 
men of Ins comt I 13 drinking poison with lmpumt} m 
the name of thv Trimly, and by the wonderful things 
which he collected from the Rook of Noah, according 
to the terms of an earl) English work (said to be 
transUted from the rrtnch), printed at London about 
1530 

lo lol m this countrj are ascribed the second brass 
Roman toms, beirjng a portrait of Julia, only child 
of Augustus 
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ROME 

Wjifx we enter upon the consideration of the Roman 
coinage, we of course find our^ehes occupying sen 
interesting ground, \ct we cannot fill to be aware of 
the change which has occurred in the atmosphere mit- 
rouuding the new branch of our inquiry The Roman., 
as the nest mid jet more westerly centre of civilisation 
and power, had owed much to their jirccursors before 
the) acquired the opportunity of politically supplant 
mg them, the brass tes, in lb* primitive amplitude, 
was characteristic of rude IVlasgian grandeur, for thi> 
heavj currency or medium, which supplied a prototype 
of tlie phenomenal Swedish dalers of the eighteenth 
centurj, was common to the cities of Southern Italy, 
which the new empire neecssanty ab. orbed, and was in 
fact adopted, rather than initiated, by Rome t\e 
ha\e alread} «een tliat in Ljdia the arcliaic money was 
of gold, for the apparent reason that tliat region pos 
sessed mines of that ore, and in the same way m Italy, 
copper being abundant, and the primitive inhabitants 
having been instructed m the art of smelting it and 
hardening it bj an alloj of tin, we find what was. 
termed ers, or bronze, in use throughout the southern 
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part of the peninsula centuries before any gold or c\en 
si her coinage was introduced. Again, the Consular 
scries of (hiiuriiy qtdnarii , aurel , no less than the so- 
called Ilamtino -Campanian gold (twenty, forty, and 
sixty ieiiertii), are for the most part of Hellenic fabric, 
anil rcpicsent the best and puiest period of Italian 
numismatic tut prior to the Renaissance In the Roman 
imperial series the two leading features and attractions 
are the poi baits of the emperors and empresses, and 
other august personages, and the reverse* significant of 
hi* to ncal esents* for winch they are sometimes the sole 
existing evidence. The execution of the likenesses, 
from the Augustan era down to the fall of the Western 
Empire, is artistic yet lifelike, the series of empresses 
and other Avgusta: is a most interesting gallery for the 
costume and head-chess as well as the fcatuies, and we 
turn with cvniosity to many an obscure name m the 
lfttei poition of the annals for the lineaments of a man 
whose leign was reckoned by weeks or days, but whose 
earliest ciuc was to stamp Ins effigy on the money. 

Rome was originally, and through the entire period 
of prosperity remained, the official and political centre 
from which all acts of got eminent took their mitmthe. 
As Pm is *is Mini to lie 1’iuuce, and as Loudon is really 
the United Kingdom, so Rome was the Roman empire, 
till a combination of agencies lul to its disruption. 
The coinage of the Romans for their Greek colonics 
und Asiatic and African dependencies resembled in its 
fabuc and complexion that for internal use, and if 
it was not struck at home, as was the case with the 
107 
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extensive colonial series of Venice Intel on, we may 
presume that it was the work of Italian money ers, or 
at least from dies approved by the representative of 
impel lal authority 

Tims it will lie understood that Giilfci and Rowf 
are m an equal measure generic terms applicable at the 
respective dates of highest piosponty to vast temtmies 
extending over three continents, and embracing popu 
lations infinitely diversified in their climatic conditions, 
their language, their customs, and the nature of their 
allegiance Hut the companion fails altogether when 
we begin to consider that these two great empires 
obeyed diametrically opposite laws of political exist 
cnee, and that while Hellas in ancient times ncvei 
possessed a cential government, but passed through the 
stages of separate republics, (edemliMii, and a mixed 
system of democracy nnd autociacy, fluctuating agree- 
nhlv to current circumstances and the Kuicewv e rise Of 
men capable of shifting the balance of powei. Home 
remained, on the contrary, during Severn! centuries the 
metropolis of the then known world, round which all 
the states and princes subject to hei jurisdiction re- 
volved Vot even eveejiting, perhaps, the older Asiatic 
monarchies, the Romans set the earliest example of 
centiihscd government, as it is now conducted in 
Europe with very few and immaterial exceptions 
The Romans were a connecting link between the poh 
ticnl life of the past nnd of the present 

Some account will lit found in the nuthoulics of the 
are ha ic method of computation by weight for pur- 
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jjosCb of barter nnd exchange through the medium of 
a bron/c or brass coinage, of which the unit iras at 
first a square ui oblong cast ingot of twelve ounces («,? 
librahv), ami its multiple, stamped with the head of 
•Tanu*. 01 INTmena, ft bull, n sheep, a sow, a fowl, or two 
fowls feeding, or ft shell, from some of which emblems 
we maj perhaps mfci that the word pccuma is n flcrna 
live {nnnjKCUs llut the presence of these symbols in 
some eases was not mcrcl) literal, nnd is capable of an 
explanation on historical or religious grounds, as, for 
instance, the sow and the two fowls, of which the latter 
ina) la. referable to the sat red birds kept for augur), 
aiul the former to the veneration of the ancient Homans 
lor an animal winch /Eneas was said to lia\e seen 
bunging forth thirty ) oung on the site where the cit) 
was subsequent!) built, the minibez surviving m the 
thirty curuc, and b', its multiple in the three hundred 
gintis The henuest and most ancient ingot which 
appears to base come down to us was formed) in the 
Pembroke collection, aiul weighed 4 lbs 0 oz Udwts 
38 grains It is probnbl) a guinnnsis, it heirs the 
figure of an o\ It is not necessar) to assume that the 
(lecussis, or double, mentioned b\ Akennnn as ha\mg 
on obvevse Minerva m a biga, and on reverse the prow 
of a galley, belonged to the same period, as its type 
shew, it to have been of much later date While the 
<rs maintained its original standard, it seems to have 
served not only as a medium of currency, but as a haws 
of fiscal assessment and socnl distribution m regal 
Rome, where the five classes of Servius Tullius were 
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required tf> jw>s..ess a grulu ited projiert} qualification 
from 20,000 to 2000 pounds of bron/c The eqimrc a i 
was «ui tessiiel} reduced from twelve ounces to nine 
ounces or mimes, ami the tirrular form to four 
ounce**, two ounces, one ounce, and half an ounce, when 
it IxiaimL nn actual coin, and it is to la supposed that 
Miirntbius the grammarian, who hied in the fourth cn 
fifth cenlur} of our era, alludes to the modified putt 
when he speaks of the Ilomiui youths to*> mg up the 
in one} and cr>mg lajnta out imzia ? — in reference to 
the liend mid the prow ‘of a gnllti on either side In the 
Itomnn Consular senes the lughh picturesque t}pes 
form a valuable adj unit to classical ni} Ihologi , ns the 
coins on their reverses generalls present an allusion to 
some familiar legend a*, ociatetl with llic prehistoric 
or primitive annals of the republic. *1 lie otiliot silver 
coinage took place about a e 485, nnd tlic types thoxn 
weie Greek in their feeling and taste u figmx. dmmg 
a clinnot, a galcated bead of Rome, a fain form head, 
all with the word Itnma , at first in indented letters 
These pieces were deiiaru — the ancient deen s u * or two 
ara, nnd the} were followed b} the ijuntant and victo- 
nnti = Tespeetn el} to a half and two thirds of the larger 
denomination. It is extrerueli prolxahle that the fra, ill 
its final module under Uie Fapirnn law, remained current 
long after the introduction of a higher metal, in eniula 
tion of the Greek si stem in Southern Ital}, and that 
the dinartus and its divisions niercl} superseded the 
multiples of the brass or bronze, no longer found neces 
sar} in convenient, except that in the more remote parts 
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d the amplified ltourui territory, and still iuor among 
the ruder population of tlu. adjoining Italian states 
>r citio, we can well believe that the old fashioned 
■‘\stem lingered fora considerable time 

Hit coinage of bnm/x of reduced staudartl survived 
the principle oh ninth the Roman guilts or families 
<lnuJv mono vith tliur names nnd with tv pcs indtea 
tm of legendary or lutunl incidents connected with 
them, mat those oitl> gave. waj to the sihu scries of 
duinrii ami thur pirts hj degrees 'I lie denarius under 
the republic was adjusted to the weight of the Grech 
drachma, which must line long been a familiar coin at 
Home, and hut been accepted in commcrci d payments 
m default of a national silver currcncv , and the spirit 
of the bromre money was maintained ni rendering the 
new medium in equal measure a vehicle for embodying 
and perpetuating traditions of tla past and actual 
events of the tunc, while the Romans, among the fruits 
of then victories and conquests in Greece, adapted the 
t\pe> on the new metal, of which thee tines acquired an 
abundance, to those of their Hellenic subjects or de- 
pendents in workmanship and st>le The transition 
from the ers svstem to that of the th nanus — from a 
liromc to a silvci staudartl — was gradual hut complete, 
and during most part of the republican penod we find 
only silver and gold emplovcd the latter \erj sparingly 
It is suppo ed that the ongmal denarii , struck in the 
third centurj b e , are tho e with the head of Pdlos oi 
Roma, with the numeral X for the value, and on the 
reverse the Dioscmi with Roma in the exergue Ihc 
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association of Castor nnd Pollux villi tl>c Jc-gimlnn 
annals of Iloim im\ be fnnilnr to t!i(x who have 
rwul Macaulay* ' 1 ji\ of the Uittlc of the Lake 
HogiHas" Hie ihfanut luul been m circulation some 
length of tune btfon. the ijinnnriu.i or Imlf wos added, 
and the sntcrtiu t or scwjtnh rtmi or quarter "as pm- 
lmblj n still later institution 
Tlie siher republican money of Home is plentiful 
enough to this da), and with its Wautiful ami fisci 
lilting types*, so disersificil, so (haste, so eloquent* lies 
within tlu. reach of nn\ one at the most modcrole 
price* in pristine condition, if we except certain f mu- 
lies, which happen to be ran., and the gold, wliuh is 
nlwnjscosth Nor should it l>e forgotten that piece* 
belonging to the most ancient mintage art of the 
greatest rarity, liaying liecti presumably struct, in 
smaller numltcrs 'Hie original «unphcit\ of the dc 
sign was natundlj !\>*t in the more clalxjmte details, 
which found room on observe and receive m course of 
time, including the name of the gins or tlu mdiMdual 
nud tliat of the monc\er 'Hie art is throughout Greek, 
and if there is am fault in the execution it generally 
lies in the res erses, where the nude human figure is j»or 
trajed flicrc cannot be a more charming senes for a 
collector who does not de-ure heay \ exjienditure, and 
doc*, not insist on completeness , and the i ictoriati and 
their divisions and multiples, which were posterior m 
their appearance bj nearly a century, constitute appro 
pnate adjuncts to the denarius group, w here we may read 
a history in little of the period oyer winch it extended 
US. 
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heads of Cleopatra and himself, particularly the silvei 
tctnulrachm from the inmt at Alexandria about 33 c a, 
jftherc the Egyptian princess is, figured as the Ncio Isis 
‘With the democratic form of gov cniment the old 
monetary system gave nay to a new and more elaborate 
one m the thiec metals, and the Roman impenal 
coinage affords the first example of one where gold, 
silver, and coppei 01 hi on/e appear to have been during 
the best period struck, propoitionately speaking, in 
equal abundance, unless we have to except Egypt under 
the Ptolemies There is as complete a revolution in 
the numismatic as in the political state of affairs The 
ancient system was superseded by a new principle, 
under which the unit was the aes yet furthex reduced m 
weight, the duponihus, and the sestertius , or, as wc 
usually sa\, first, second, and third brass, with the 
(hiun ms m silver t= 10 sestertii, and the aureus or sohduv 
~ in vv eight to 2 and in value to 20 denarii, yet a 
good deal of caution and patience was displayed by 
Augustus before he rendered his personality and auto 
crncy too prominent on the currency and one point is 
conspicuous, namely, that although the coinage foims 
three divisions, that of the lowest metal in the first 
size, which had been identified with the primitive epoch, 
was under the empire the only one of winch the issue 
was subject to the authority of the Senate, and that on 
which, paitly owing to its diametrical capacity, we 
meet with the most interesting recollections mo t care- 
fully treated, and the finest portraits of the Casars and 
their august kindred and consorts Moreover, certain 
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reigns, such as those of Jliulrmn ami Antoninus Pius, 
present us -with large bronze medallions and •‘mailer 
pieces of silver rich m arducologual interest, and in, 
testimony to the respect still cherished for the tradi 
turns of the nn thical epoch or for the Greek cults which 
the joint influence of trade and conquest had made 
familiar to the Romans Tins fine and valuable series 
w the two metals exists of the emperor? from Augustus 
to the Antomnes, hut specimens an. rare The first 
brass struck at Alexandria with various mythological 
reicrves, chieflv of local or at least Asiatic origin , under 
some of the later Caesars, ma\ be classed unilei the 
same head, these are not uncommon, except in lugli 
preservation 

As m the Consular coinage, there are uianv exceptions 
to the prevailing rule in regard to the scam tv of the 
imperial money m the respective metals ‘ The bulk of 
it is remarkably common, especially in second and thud 
brass , hut the first brass of many reigns and of thon. 
out of the direct line of succession, such ns ill nrciana 
and Matidia, is difficult to procure , and pat motion i> 
imperative The gold and silver of the earlier Ciesars 
is movUl plentiful, but the later and bnefer reigns offer 
frequent difficulties to the collector who aims at Iietng 
complete The work alike m both metal is very 
unequal, and even on the same coin the oliver-c is 
superior to the reverse, the artist who engraved, the por 
trait proving less successful m tin. -o iubo I or allegory 
on the oilier side As we have noted under Greece, 
the objects on the reverse often doubtless rvprtx-iit 
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topics of actual works of art ousting at Rome when 
they first np{icaml, like the figure of Hope on the first 
brum of Claudius, which is fount! represented on some 
of the sulwHjuent money in inferior style, When we 
come to the liter reigns, we find the execution of the 
Fccondan details more and more careless. As w e pass 
fioin the Roman to the Hymntmc group, we liecome 
f-uvsitile of a transition to tv spirit and sty lc half Greek 
nml h ilf Oriental, and except that no collection «m 
pretend to he oen representative without specimens of 
the numismatic productions of the Lower Empire, there 
is \en slight importance beyond the occasmuftl illustra- 
tion of lontemporaty costume m the long succession 
from the fourth ccntmy pc to the tlurtocnth century 
of our ow n cm 

Of the Empuor OUio there is no Homan brass, ami 
the gold is scarce In Hie thml brass, and m the sue 
intermediate between tint ami the second, tlieie arc 
not a few rarities, but, fts a general rule, not a year 
elapses without swelling the already nest and o\er- 
w helming volume of these pieces, which appear to have 
been buried in large numbers m near!) all parts of 
the mu-ent world Intrinsically they possess tlie 
highest ^alue, and me for the most pait carefully 
executed Those of Constantine the Great, from a 
variety of mints (London included), are particularly 
abuiulant aud diversified, and tlierc are several types 
of fris mother HcAma, who is remem heretf as the dis- 
coi crer of the true Cross. 

The coins relating to Britain, among which those 
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of Constantine an. to lw nullified. embrace the pieces 
struck at Home to commonomte the triumph* of the 
lmpeml arms o*ir the birbarou* islander*, which com- 
me net with the reign of Claudius, the « ncs in nil 
metals of the British born Cn_*»iir Albums, nml the 
large assemblage, also in gold, siher, and cnpjxr, of 
Carausms and Allot tus, comprising many rare type? 

There is another family of Bonmn com*, to which 
attention is due — those of earlier reigns restored In the 
later rulers, the* commence with Augustus, and are 
sometimes far rarer than the original money 

Sptahmg general!*, the interest residtnt in these 
monuments is either historical 01 personal, if not botle 
On the rtitrscs, though in « men. limited measure 
than in the republican money perhaps, and in a 
different way, there arc records of cunts of which 
we might otherwise base known nothing and the 
portraits of such men as Augustus, Hadrian, Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, Seierus, Alexander, Constantine the 
Great, Julian, and of some of the august Indies who 
enjoyed the privilege of npjiearing on the coinage, 
Lma, Crispma, Matidia, Mara ana, l’lotinn, Domna, 
inspire us with a strange sympathetic interest, of which 
wc are not quite able to di*est oursehes when we 
contemplate the effigies of Tiberius, Conimodus, Ela 
gabalus (whose features belie his eliaracter) of Juba, 
tlie daughter of Augustu , the two Faustinas and 
Lucilla Of Augustus it may be (jucstioncd if we do 
not obtain in the Du.'at Jih t piece a more veracious 
resemblance than on the ordinarv current*, and the 
118 



restitutions In Trojan mid Titus doubtless flatter the 
founder of the d) niwl) 

Ail! details of all the lulcrs and their numwnitic 
"incidence mas be found in btesenson, Iluinlllitcjs, 
mill Akennau , or, again, nlitrc technical imnntia. are 
desired, in Mionuct ami Cohen 
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CONTINENT OF EUROPE 

Tire necessarily succinct sketch which vvc present in 
tins case of the numismatic history of a vast and pio 
hfic region nm\ be read side bv side with the more 
copious account which we were enibled to furnish m a 
preceding publication, the “Coinage of the Fmopcon 
Continent,” 1893 The two grevt sources of mspira 
tion and development were Teutonic and Scandinavian, 
or, in other words tlie earliest as well ns the best 
suggestions for modem numismatic productions were 
derived from the North by different channels, and 
supplanted the Greek, Homan and Hyrmlmc nuxftls, 
winch we recognise in the so termed 'Merovingian 
monev, and in the primitive currencies ot Gaul and 
Britain We shall perceive how during centuries the 
whole of the Continent , *'iti fled itself with a monetary 
system of the simplest and most meagre description 
how in actual circulating media it possessed down 
to the thirteenth ccnturv nothing higher than the 
silver penny and its equivalent, and how it was the 
gnat commercial mid religious movement stimulated 
by the < invades which, b> opuimg mw routes for 
imde, and drawing more closely together the I^svst 
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anti West of Europe mul the coasts of Asm and 
Africa, lul to the Conception of higher denominations 
of coined specie of fixed standard, fust in silvei, and 
final]} m gold As it had happened in Lydia when 
Gygcs stiuck for mercantile purposes an dectruni 
stater of 220 grams against one of about 1G7 foi 
internal use, the only Italian trailing communities 
took tile initiative in making, at all events, their gold 
mono} of such true weight as to ensure its universal 
acceptance The Meiowngian trims or itemmut was 
equal to the third of a By /an tine solidus , but it was 
not a commercial cunenc;, nor does there seem to 
have been an) real metallic standard foi coins anterioi 
to those established about 1250 80 v o by the I loven 
tines and Venetians, who adopted and maintained them 
from motives of financial convenience 1 he concurrent 
introduction into France, under Louis IX , of gold 
pieces ot bioud fabric, piobiblv on a much more 
lestnrted scale, divided Lurope into two numismatic 
schools, of which one followed the I reach, the other 
tlic Itnlmn pi ototype , and it is singulai enough that 
in 1 ranee itself certain feudal centres preferred the 
latter 

'I he first direct initiative m the more modem 
school of European numismatic nit was •°tuved from 
Northern Germ any, whence, through the Franks, and 
pcrliajis the Lombards, to some extent, the new in- 
fluence spread to Ital), the Low Countries, I'mnce 
and ultimately the Iberian peninsula We Imc to 
a*cnbc to the multifarious fruits of trade, navigation. 
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barm*", the labours of the most indef tillable among 
the Continental workers, and to tompcl them to leme 
certain scries with inenmt to Ik* supplied hercaftu, 
and llus condition of n flairs, which nta) he parth 
attributed to the loss of their iirclmcs In pelts Slates 
aiul the committal of the obsolete coinages to the 
crucible, exists m the face of continuous research and 
continuous discussion 

The gnmd series of groups of numismatic produc- 
tion which the 1’uropc.m Continental section of this 
work ofltrs to our view forms a sutunl sequel to the 
immctar) history of Home, ami inai be considered 
as commencing at the jioint where the coinage 
of the Western Cm pi tv, with the exception of the 
ephemeral exarchate of Itascmm determines During 
ivuturus we base* to note the lingering influence of 
the master}, of the amicnt world m the mutation 
of their tepes, subject to such changes as modified 
political and religions conditions msmsibl) accom- 
plished, and at the same time necessitated A mainly 
new nometielntiire and sjmliohsm foi the coins them- 
aches arose, hut classical history or in) tliolog) was 
recollected m suth forms as Hercules, Phabus, Achilles, 
du lius CUsar, Augustus, Cicero, 'lhcodore, Demetrius, 
Alexamh r, Michael, Phihppus, Constantinus, Oetaxius, 
oecasionnll) disguised b) linguistic postulates Until 
the Prankish authority was moie or less consolidated 
in the person of Charlemagne about the close of the 
eighth century of our era, theie was no central power 
m succession to that of Home on the Continent nor 
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nounced the prttensions of the emperor m king of 
the Romans m this respect at an early date, and 
Savoy, the Holy See, Florence, and Milan, the two 
Sicilies, and other powers followed a similar course 
The admission of the claim had its real or sup 
posed nd\ outages , it Mas an acknowledgment of vas 
salage, but it was a plea for protection on the part 
of the minoi governments from their more power 
ful neighbours Tim point is treated more at large 
m oui othei work, and we may now pioceed to furnish 
an outline of the numismatic lmtoiy of the European 
Continent, with the premomtoiy notice that a great 
deal of further information may he found m that 
volume 

Starting with Westihaiia, we meet with man} 
important corn-centres., such as Cologne, Munster, 
Tiulerhorn, Salm, BronKhorst, and Doitniund, as well 
a* the scarce and ephemeral currency of 'Walmoden 
Gimbopi and in conclusion theie is, though extending 
over a short period (1806 13), the somewhat prolific 
coinage, in all metals, of leiome Napoleon, king 
of Westplnhn, who had previously, as Grand Duke 
of llcrg issued various pieces with Ins portrait and 
titles 

In the IIiij’msji P«ov incas there are tlie Duchies 
of Clevcs, Tubers, and Berg (subsequently united 
to Saxon v ) the tn o brandies of the house of Hohen- 


/ollem, and the very important tow n of Av\ J a 
Ghapellc or Aachen, the residence and burial place of 


Charlem igue 


'Ihc Counts and Dukes of 
125 
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Counts of Schaumburg- Lippe, the Princes of Walded, 
the Counts of Sayn, the Counts of JLicMett'iem, and 
the Archbishops of Mavence, all «.-tnicX tin abundance of 
money in each metal at Wiesbaden and el-eu here. 

The coinage of the undiriili-tl landgravitt of Hesse 
commence, with bract cates with the Hessian hon, 
and develops into a rich volume of currencr in 
gold, biher, and copper, the thaler first appearing in 
1502 The earlier specimens arc particularly scarce 
Within this territory were several feudal mints, includ- 
ing Isenburg and Oppenheiin. 

Fuaxktoct- os - tiil -Mats was once the Prank kb 
capital, and continued daring centuries to enjo\ poli- 
, tical and monetan autonomy ; r we have uumi-maHc 
examples from the eleventh to the nineteenth Centura 
(ISfiG). Tlie nljsolute right to strike it'* own mornn 
was conferred in 1428 

The margraii.it, a fit mart I grand-duchy, of 
of which there were two branches down Ip 1771, 
is le» remarkable on account of it-* own coinage, 
which dates from an enrh jxriod. tluin a* the wit of 
several mdepemltnt mints, of wh’rh we ma> mention 
.Mannheim, Ulm. Leiningen, Freiburg- in -Ilrisg-tu, 
Drei<uh, ^c., almot all of which i"U«l currency 
anterior to that of the m irgravrit it*elf, tin- earlier 
•qK-timciiy of Jiiden, c-'pecially the go'd, are ihtficuU 
to procure. 

U'fKTEMSiKC, at first a counts, then (1402) a 
ritichjt, and fiiuilh (1806) a kmploiu, with whirit. 
till 17D2, ’was incorj'onittd the cttuiitdup t>f Mont- 
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belinrd, presents « bvrgu body of material to the 
collector, or student in nil metals from the fourteenth 
century; there w ns « separate coinage for Montljclmrd 
in the low er saluc*; the full title-* on the money 
describe the sovereign ns Count or Duke of Wurtem* 
burg. Count of Montbclinrd, nml Lord of Ileidenheim, 
Tlw gold ducats of Eukc.llluc are xnried through the 
course of his protracted reign (1198-1550); there are 
man) pieces interesting for the costume. 

We axil attention to the extensive area of research 
and selection existing in Hwaku and the P ai<att\ atk, 
a region interesting in connection with the Thirty 
Vans' Wnr and its incidence, nml the union of the 
Pnhgmf Frederic witJi Elizabeth Stuart Gardiners 
w History of the War," 1871, should be consulted. It 
is here that we have to place the not \cr\ extensive but 
peculiarly interesting mono) of the prince 1) family of 
the I'liggcrs, dating from 1591, when Charles V. nc- 
torded *to Anton 1'ugger, Herr son Weisscnhom,* who 
died in 1500, the right of striking his own coins; these 
ha\e usual l) on tlie reverse the imperial titles and 
s\ nvbol. 

IVhen we enter S v\ow, there is a great diffi- 
culty in emerging without entering into an amount 
of detail which is at present^ impossible; for the par- 
tition of the province among several lcignmg houses, 
and the concurrent existence of a large number of in- 
dependent feudal and in bon centres, ha\c combined to 
accumulate n store of. numismatic records alike tin- 
•surpassed in extent nml satiety, in historical value, 
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wick frontier, particular!) Gut tinmen, Gosfnr, JJddcs- 
hcnn, and Dast I'm shmd , mu! the Mine inn\ l>c said 
when we appro u!i the North, nml like m succession 
Olm\mu< , wlmh possesses curiom carl) dated pieces. 
Iloisnix, with its three branches , Hie limine towns, 
particular!) Lulieck nml Hamburg, the latter once the 
scat of tin «jn it \on lime) funulv, whose castle ma) lie 
*-ccn on it* coins, Mickumicrc, permanent!) associated 
in its umhwdcd slate with the illustrious Wnllemtcm, 
am! now forming two duchies Mecklenburg Schwerin 
nml MtxkUnburg Strehtr , nml tmalh Poumhin or 
Pomuiamn, with a group of towns on the Pdtu. coast 
— Wisinnr, linstock, Wolgasl — round whuh a religions 
curiosity 1ms gathered, as the sc its m old times of a 
nature worship sjiubohsecl on their iuouc\, and com 
mon to mam otlicr places 

DiiAM>r\nuir is a name luma h) a margmuat and 
cleclomti, as well as In a nmrgrnimt in Iranconm, 
fliul b) tlic branches of Anspach and lkirtuth With 
the three last are connected series of coins d iting h ick 
to an carl) period, and in all metals Hie electorate 
was thegcim of the modem kingdom of Prussia through 
the acquisition of Brandenburg, in 1 H3, In lViedneh 
ton Hnhcn/ollem, llurggrnf of Numberg, b) purtliasc 
from tlie V mperoi Sigisinund I ong prim to the ex- 
istence of Prussia as a kingdom, it was \n a contracteit 
sense a ducb) subject to Poland, the Dukes of Ma«sow 
w hose capital" w as Uhrsmv, ana' ofw hose tnone\ , stniek at 
Culm, in Western Prussia, we June no direct knowledge, 
and later on the leutomc knights, who ha\c Itft 
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eighteenths 'll nineteenth centuries. The coinage of 
Silesia was various, according to the locality whence 
it proceeded, with the exception of that of the ancient 
duke 4 ?. At Liegnit/ the early kings of Poland struck 
money for Polish Prussia, including gold florins of the 
Italian type. 

Austjua, first a margraviat, aftenvmd a duchy and 
mchduchy, and ultimately an empire, struck bracteates 
in primitive times of veiy muncious types. The Flo- 
rentincgold jiattem was adopted by Albrecht I. {129S- 
1808), and we owe to this source the earliest dated 
thalers, executed with great caic and skill, particularly 
that of Mnximilinu and Mniy of Bui gundy, 1479, of 
which there me tluee distinct varieties, and the two of 
151G and' 1318, with the older bust. There aie oho 
magnificent gold coins in this senes With Austria 
are connected by political ties the Tyiol, Cminthia, 
Moms la, Istria, Styiia, Dalmatia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Transylvania, nearly all of which had been originally 
sources of autonomous coinage on a laigc scale, and, in 
fact, offer to our consideration numismatic examples 
equal in character and interest to any which Austria 
itself possesses. 

Hungary still retains its own currency'; Bohemia and 
Transy ban in did so till the lost century. The Madonna 
and Child is an almost invariable Hungarian type, and 
on some of the modem pieces for \hat part of the'ompire 
tXv' a\Uw c+.Vy Atcyy .w-ortJNviT muy fo o&served". 

' Tlie Swiss CoiVAcr leaves little to be desired in 
regard to its extent, duration, and variety. It i s 
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dhwWe into imperial, feudal, cantonal, and federal. 
Historically, the series of early money of bjactente or 
semi-hmeteate fabric is pci ha})-, the most important, 
but the pieces most attractive in aspect belong to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, although the can- 
tonal and federal coinage of the last and even pie-cnt 
century is Inndsome and well executed, and occasion- 
ally exhibits views of the city to which it refers. 
Some of the ancient coins, as the St. Gal/en pkipnart 
of 1 42 4, the’ Bern thaler of 1491, and the goJ<l djeken 
of 14952, are of signal rarity, a characteristic which is 
shared by several large silver pieces of later date, like 
the celebrated thaler struck hy Cardinal Schinncr, with 
his portrait as Bishop of Sitten. 

The coinage of Poland, traceable to very rudi- 
mentary' and barbarous beginnings, remained without 
great perceptible improvement till the reign of Sigis- 
nmbd L (150(5-481, who gave a powerful hnj>eti)> to 
this feature in the national life anil clianttcr, and 
from whose time dates that advance in fabric and btyie 
which continued to the end The earlier numismatists 
apparently enjoyed a vciy imperfect acquaintance with 
the volume and variety of this extensive and important 
series. 

Down to a certain period a considerable portion of 
Prussia belonged to the dukes and kings of Poland, 
anil special money was struck for East I'ru-shi, a> 
well ns for Iavonia, acquired by marruge from the 
Jagtllon dynasty. The first gold of Polish origin 
seems to be tint of the Florentine type struck at 
132 
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I it gin lz, in l’nis i^n bilcsia, foi Prussia Of coins m 
that metal for Prussia proper, wo haie seen nothing 
prim to the reign of bigiainund II Augustus The 
earliest thalei (= JO Polish growth en) was struck in 
1563 for Lnouia Tlie smnller siher denominations 
in tlus group of cm rent} are the most abuntlant, the 
older thalers m fine stitc, and well presen id toppei, 
arc of extreme rani), and the ducat and its multiples 
are not common 'lho^e of John III Sobicshi pre 
sent, like Ills thalers, n lift like portrait of that cele- 
brated personage 'Ihe latest autonomous Polish piece 
which we lia\e is a si\ /lot\ of 1793 

llissiA was of coune far behind the Poles in cierj 
respect, and down to the reign of Petei the Great had 
no coinage worth) of a gieat nation The ci idles of 
metallic cumnc), when the system of bartering skins 
was giadualh abandoned, had been hie\ and No\ 
goiod Vn effort was made b) one of the dukes of 
■Muscom at the end of the fifteenth centui) to mtro 
duie Ilungnnan gold types but nothing was then 
accomplished, noi was the alleged mission of Walter 
Basbee, assa\ master of the Goldsmiths Compin', , m 
1G0S to the couit of the Czai, on the part of James 
I of Great Butam, in owlet to assist in the refonn 
of the coinage, more successful and so far as ire ore 
aware, the coinage of Peter, 1703, was the first essa) 
toward a general refonn of the s)stem, that of 
Alexie or Alexis Midrulovitch, 1653, amount^" to 
scared) more than an isolated experiment But Russia 
used to a \tr\ considerable extent in the seventeenth 
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ccnbm the monei of Ginmirn mid the Aethcrhnds, 
nnd ncn It*ih, with countermarks ruulcriHs: it current 
IVkr the Gnat lnod to **e the nrculatme medium of 
his country pi iced in/irlv on on exjunbl) with that o? 
more ve->ti_rl} state-, and lit- successors h uc certain!* 
in this respct.1, *?o far as the fabric ami workmanship 
an. concerned, maintained the standard Then, are 
nnnj rare nnd Itltie known jiattcnis of lVlcr lum-elf, 
Catherine J, Petci II, ami other -mcrcign- of the 
Russia*, which Iuuc latch realised considerable amounts 
lit foreign Nik's The rouble of Ptlcr I (172 o) and 
that of Cnthcnne I of same date, witli luad to left, are 
considered scarce 

Of the Davcbiw l*noiivi*s, Moldavia Y\ nlUckia, 
lion mama, Bulgaria, Bosnia, mid Semi, the mum 
nintie annals luiie laried with then political \kiv.i 
tudes Some of tiie mown goes luck to the eleventh 
culture, and much of it to the fourteenth The curl) 
coins of Bogdana Ik ir, as a svmbol or type, the mvs 
tical bulls head, so common in German} and in the 
Baltic district. The fabric and stile of the more 
ancient coins of Bulgaria ami Semi are Byzantine 
the bervnn cnrrenc) of the fourteenth centtin is partli 
copied from Greek models, both of the anhnarx and of 
the eoncaie form, and parti) follows the hues of the 
Venetian giosso called vuitapan Store Jb07 these 
states haic been erected into autonomous goicrmnents, 
with tiie exception of Bosnia, which remains under 
Austrian jun diction 

A sufficient sketch of the monetar) sjstem of the 
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Lath. Evnm established after the IourtU Crusade, 
and of those of modem Gruci and Tuun i *x J'i non^ 
gjay he found elsewhere The expedition of the \tnc- 
bans and their allies to the Holy Land t ni Constan- 
tinople e fleeted m the whole of Eastern Lurope a 
political rev otution, oi which the fruits lasted in some 
instances during centimes, and this c\ent hud tin 
foundation of the colonial current of \ enicc for the 
temtones whiih the republic thus acquired in 1204 
The Noimn i \ Kixcnows, Denmark, 'swollen, and 
Norway, have always possessed a certain characteristic 
individuality. distinct even from those countries by 
winch they arc more immediately bounded Tram 
what has been saul in another pi ice, it is easily in- 
ferable that the numismatic foi tunes of these three 
kingdoms have been stronglv and strangely influenced, 
not so much by external agencies as by civil or mtei 
national disagreements and struggles Train tune to 
tune the Inline t of powei was shifted between Sweden 
and Denmark, both ol which have w eakened and nn 
povuishcd themselves in bvgtme davs by interference 
in foreign wars, while Norwav lia-s nevei ncl\i<^ t( j ttIU 
sensible shore of importance cithei in its gti\ eminent 
or in its coiuage, the Norwegian money haul,,* been at 
all times for the most pait ot Duush or Swedish oinnn 
Tlie archaic coins of this entire region, of which none 
can pel haps he nsMgned to a period antcuor to" the 
tenth century, appear to have been modelled ou tin 
Anglo-Saxon types of Ethel reel II , n hm j of t} 

Silvc. .hr/,,,/;, m Noiwaj some fee s mc , 1k1 
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ihc h> jwifhcM* that they might have l*ecn struck there 
Rfit tiit Danish and Swedish mints «oon learned to 
muriate the ln*<t produtiums of other countries, and 
the vtr> reason* which have cinscd the currencies. of 
these two realms to descend to its as a broken nml 
irrcrjulnr record constitute m onr eyes an additional 
attraetion, ns ther were the means of reribng into 
existence an unusually large hod\ of money of neces- 
sity and of pieces issued by u<urj»crs or competitor* 
for the throne Of life \cars the alttntioa of col- 
lectors hns been drawn in a grenth increased measure 
to the Scandinavian provinces on two grounds the 
curio'itv of the more ancient monuments and their 
connection with England, and the fine workmanship 
and historical interest of those belonging to more 
recent times Sweden ns nantes with itself the names 
of Gnstnvus Adolphus his daughter Christina the 
great minister Oxenstiemn, Charles \ff, as well as 
the singular phenomenon offered in the ponderous 
copper platc-monev of the eighteenth centurv, and the 
senes of veiy rare earlv gold monev 

In entering the Low Countries we soon become sen 
Mbit that we are on ground winch ha?, been trodden b\ 
n remarkable succession of rulers, and which, looking 
at their comparativelv hunted area, exhibit a residual 
as-eniblage of currencies belonging to dynasts, fiefs, 
towns and provinces, of winch nearlv nil liavt passed 
into the domain of bis ton, of which many are -obscure, 
and of which a few have left onh mmnsmatic vouchers 
for their existence Throughout Belgium and Holland 
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formed) llomislird riumcrmu* powerful feudatories prac- 
tically independent of the imperial author! tv, pros- 
perous cities owl towns, almost equal!) autonomous, 
and a host of minor seigneur*, of whom all Ime trans- 
mitted to us proofs of their importance, wealth, and 
taste in a huge v ohmic of obsolete money m the vmiom 
metals, of indnitcl) diversified types, of countless deno- 
minations; and cull Uouiailb adds to' the aggregate 
and to our knowledge of the several scries * 

There are mans excellent compilations and mono- 
graphs dealing with the coinages of the Northern and 
Southern Netherlands Of the latter, the prominent 
divisions in ancient times were Brabant, Namur, Liege, 
Limburg, Reckhcun, Luxemburg, Flanders Ilnimuilt, 
Artois, Smnt Pol, and Boulogne 'These fiefs or states 
constituted sources during a very lengthened period of 
great numismatic activ It) I-uge was not onl) a busy 
episcopal mint, but (with Maastricht) a very carl) and 
leading one of Uie emperors Loos and Rum men, e\ en- 
tunll) meiged in the See of Luge, produced a xanety 
of mone) in all metnh, of which some is of extreme 
rant). Bmbvnt, Luxemburg, and Flanders, undei 
then respective dukes or counts, attained in their 
coinage a wealth and splendour absolute)} regal 

In the noitli wc have the great feudal houses of 
j*’IIctrcnl* rg and Bronhhorst m GronsfeW, the latter 
associated with the illustrious family of Brederode 
with man) other inroniaf ami seigmonaf centres of 
which it is necessary to specify the Counts of Holland 
and West Friesland, the Counts and Dukas of Gu eld res 

1‘M’ ’ 
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and tlie Bishop* of Utrecht, with each of winch arc 
connected elaborate monetary system-, of long dura 
tion and signal linpoitnnit Ihc coinages of .Holland 
(count j) and West Friesland, as well as that of the See 
of Uticcht, commence abrupt!}, and we June evidently 
a good deal }et to learn about tliL product* of the 
parent mints of tliese district-. B) the Ainersfoort 
Eind (1894) some ndditibns were made to our acquaint 
mice with the gold currency of Gutfdrco , hut there 
were almost certainly coins of Holland and Lkrecht 
prioi to any at present identifiable, the sumptuous 
gold donas of the latter may be commcodcd to notice 
Beside*, the feudal currencies of the Kcthaknd •> there 
are those of the United Provinces, of the Batavian 
Republic, of tlie Bmbantme Revolution of 3790, of 
the Austrian, Sp tnish, and 1 nghsh rulers, and of the 
kingdoms of Holland, the Netherlands, and the Ik I 
gtaiis, without reckoning a vast Dutch tolonial series 
extending over two centuries and a (uill, and at one 
period emanating independent!) from each province 
It is unnecessary to point out the voluminous and 
intricate niunetni) policy arising out of the un wield) 
and decentralised impennl a) stem, and Appurtenant to 
a scheme of local government In vassal-* of the Crown 
often as powerful as the Crown itself, hut with tlie 
formation of Holland into a kingdom in 160b the oM 
rfgimc ma\ lie considered to liave 1ks.i1 brought to on 
cud, as the stdiscquertfc changes m Iblh and 18!}f) wire 
matters of detail Ilirouglmut the less remote cjxk-Ii, 
from the sixteenth century flownwanl, the most nttroc , 
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tive and supeib examples of numismatic mt abound. 
The Leicester seiies is apt to be interesting to English 
folk ; it extends from 1586 to 1659, or later (long 
after the Earl's death), and consists of the thalct mid 
its divisions of various dates. The coins of "William* 
the Silent and of "William Henry of Orange, afterward 
William III. of Great Britain, command attention. 

Ttai \ possesses manifold titles to our special conside- 
ration. as having been the cradle of the ancient Roman 
coinage, as having passed through a succession of 
political involutions, each of which left its numismatic 
traces ant? Ifehcttd it for <nrr instruction, as the 

seat of the alleged patrimony of St. Peter, wlii c h was to 
outlive all revolutions, and embracing within its fron- 
tier Venice ami Florence, and as the only region where 
the finest productions of German medallic art vveie 
eclipsed. Subsequently to the fall of th e Western 
Empire the invasions m turn of the Ostrogoths, the 
* Lombards the Franks, and the Geroians, gradually 
tended to biing the Italian coinage in its fabric and 
feeling into closer touch with that of the Scaudinav iah 
und Teutonic communities of Northern Em ope, The 
' Ostrogoths themselves had largely adopted the mone- 
tary style and module of the nation winch they entered 
the peninsula to replace, hut those who tame after 
them, especially the Franks and the Germans, changed 
the prevailing tj rpe, and substituted that which foimed 
the standard one tliroughout Western Europe d ur j nf * 
man) centuries. The Ostrogothicand Lombard series' 
the former in all metals, the latter in'gold atl( j siher 
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only, are ■of considerable extent, mid embrace certain 
examples in gold of extreme rarity and commercial 
value. The most usual pieces arc the Gothic copper 
vummi and the Lombard silica and half silica in poor 
siher; but the latter people also established their rule 
in Sicily and Naples where they retained their ground 
longer than in the north A fair account of the Italian 

numismatic annals of this period of transition i« to lie 
found in our former \olume, as veil ns. in the exten- 
sile additions to it in course of publication in Messrs. 
Spinks’ monthly Numhmattc Circular. 

We liaie elsewhere 1 shown how the aggrandisement 
of the Frankish power under Pepin of Hereto! and 
lus son Charles or Charlemagne prcjwrcd the wav. 
through the decentralising and enfeebling action of a 
political growth or structure too heavy for its la***, for 
the rise and consolidation of the Holy See on the one 
hand, and of the republics, especially that of Venice, on 
the other. Already m the fifth century the Venetian* 
had laid the first stone of that wondrous constitutional 
edifice which was to witness the rise and evanescence 
of so many other states, and in the ninth we nm say 
that tlie Republic and the Pajwcv were the two powers 
in the peninsula most independent of the imperial 
authority. 

Many other communities as we learn from Sisniondi, 
formed themselves by degrees into virtually autonomous 
governments resting on a federal basis, anil preserved 
tliis freedom for a longer or shorter period aero riling 
to local or other circumstances; but those which had 
140 
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1 iscn by commerce summed those which had men by 
men. force of arms 1 \cntnnlly 4 here was a reflux ot 
liuppmhsin, which in the eighteenth century absorbed 
marly all the>c states in succession, and c\en \ unce 
fell at last in the Great Itcxolution 

Tlie Papacy remains, hut its temporal jurisdiction has 
pxssetl nwui for evei , and the whole of the land, which 
once included the most man cllous nationality (foi 
\emct wees nothing less), and ga\c birth on Corsium 
soil to the greatest soldici in the world, is united under 
one sovereign and one monetary system, which has been 
recently diMmptwed by the introduction of a nickel 
coinage — one of the sliest imentions of numismatic 
man 

'I lie almost numberless currencies and descriptions of 
monc> in u-'C among the medium al Italians and Sicilians 
constitute not only mi ample sohmie of historically, 
artisticallv, and technically impoitanfc aixlmes, hut oht 
infinitely dn embed by the foice of loud conditions or 
political exigencies 'I he mast singular anomaly con- 
nected w itli this portion of our subject is the slendei ness 
of the interest attendant on the lengthened and enoi 
mous scries of coins in csery metal and of the most 
~iarted denominations issued in the names of the Doges 
of ^ cnice betw een the twelfth and the eighteenth cen 
tune., owing to the monotony of the type and the 
poverty of sty le Possibly it suited the Mews of a com- 
merce! people to maintain a uniformity of pattern 
intelligible to the trader of evtty country , but through 
all that long lapse of time we meet, except m the Osdle y 
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with the fewest jx>-m!)Ic variations of legend and design 
E'en the Jlorentmes "ho were greatly indebted to 
trade as a Miurce of wealth and alrength, did not sjydy 
this principle prior to the Medici period ; hut in Milan, 
Naples, Mantua. I'crram, Monteferrato, Saln^rci, Savoy, 
and other coin-striking centres. the desire seems Ion" to 
have 1kh.ii to outs ie one another in the splendour and 
variety of the mime}, which remains in our hands today 
a precious inheritance for all lovers of what is licantifiil. 

In Sicily and Naples the gold Merovingian types 
for some time prevailed, and were superseded under 
the Normans In gold money, often with bilingual 
(Ambit and Latin) legends, and a bronze currency 
which followed the lines of the heavy Greek coinage 
ill that metal for Syracuse and other localities just ns 
we have observed tliat the Ostrogotliic bron/e nttmmi 
were modelled on the old Jtoumn system. Of nil the 
productions of this region down to the Renaissance, 
those in the lowest metal strike us as the mast curious; 
and, indeed, the two Sicilies formed a region where, to 
the last, special attention seems to have been paid to 
this class of met! mm, and where we meet with a sur- 
prising number of coins in unbroken sequence from 
Hellenic times, but unhappily not too often in an 
irreproachable state. It strikes us a> more probable 
that Sicilv borrowed the idea of the heavier bronze 
(ten gram or tomes!) from the long anterior Russian 
ftve-kopek pieces than from England. Alike at Bene- 
ventum and Salerno, under the Lombard*, the Anh- 
angel Michael appears as a tutelary symbol. 
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The under mu>t be imited to refer for fuller par 
titular. of till tlit Italian coinages, ami of the rarities 
m the Hural senes, to our 1 tr^cr book, am} the 
authorities there tiled, tollilemlU with the new facts 
enumerated below, mid in our papers m the Antiquary 
on the Coins of \ amt, 1H84 '1 he spot ml dividend a m 

the Sicilian senes art indicated by us m another place 
Hie autonomous coinage of the Knights of St John 
of Jerusalem at lUiodcs, Candin, and Mnlta 1ms found 
a capalih historian m A I I ursc, who e large mono 
graph desen es to lx Ixttcr known to collectors It 
is n senes abounding in fine examples of w orkmmiship 
and portraiture, hut which oilers main almost imuper 
able diJlieulticj to tlx asjnmnt to completeness, n» 
some of the earlier pieces arc of the lust ordei of 
nnti, and nenrl\ all the sdur mu! coppci occur, ns n 
rule cithci poorly struck or m a condition which the 
French tie tribe as laid The enrl\ gold sequins (of 
\ cnetimi type) arc common enough, with a few notable 
exceptions, but they arc m> carelessly executed as to 
be ummiting The later litas y gold is of frequent 
ociun-cmx, hut is woitli onl\ its weight in metal The 
most co\c table acquisitions are the large sihci sntdt 
and the cm her coppci in tine state 

l\\w i presents to our \iew a sufficiently extensile 
mid intricate monetary s\stem, though far less so than 
Germam or the Low Countries, inasmuch as the mhU 
ot comage enjoied by a \eiy Hige body of feudatories 
throughout the Middle Ages, and down to the firm 
establishment of the IIou e of bourbon on the tbione, 
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wtre taken I nek by the Crown at nn earlier period than 
in the two divisions of JCuro/x* just mentioned, leaving 
only llie regal currency for our consideration. It !u« 
been explained at ‘omc length elsewhere that the 
volume of old French money in our hands owes its 
magnitude in part to the nlmost innumerable varieties 
of type and i»uc due to political exigencies, from the 
long dedication of a separate coinage to certain pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, ns well as to a ho-t of baronial 
or seigniorial tenants and aho to the jver>onal caprice 
of the sovereign or luv money ers; mid tlus statement 
is particularly true of the* protracted reigns of Charles 
VI. and Louis XI. (13S0-14G1) 

It is readily observable tliat in this highly interesting 
series we pass through successive stages : the Mero- 
vingian era, when the prevailing metal was gold; the 
Cdrohngian, when the currency was almost exclusively 
silver, the Capetian, when we meet with little beyond 
billon of careless execution and a sparing supply 
of gold, commencing with the latter portion of the 
reign of Louis IX, ; the Yalesian (1328 - 1589), in 
which the gold becomes more plentiful, the silver is 
somewhat improved, and copper of good workman- 
ship is introduced; and the Bourbon one, which, in 
point of fabric, character, and execution, easily excels* 
all that preceded Yet, looking at the wealth, great- 
ness, and power of France, and her opportunities of 
employing the best engravers and the most efficient 
machinery, we desist from a survey of her whole nunn«- 
.vvwAir .life .with .s -feeling of ,«ujro?v* -and xhv^noiot- 
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incut. Wc take up the Prankish dcniers and oboles 
of Charlemagne anti his successors to the end of the 
tenth century, and place them side by side with their 
equivalents under the Capetian rulers and French arti- 
ficers, and the contrast is impressive enough; the latter 
constitute an unsatisfactory and repellent array of 
pOorly engrav ed and struck examples on billon blanks, 
originally washed with n solution of silver or white 
metal, but as a rule divested by hard wear of every 
trace of the plating process. 

It is not till we arrive at the great reforms accom- 
plished under Louis IX, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, that wc meet with any creditable 
specimens of numismatic art, and that after a length- 
ened in ten al of sterile monotony there comes not only 
a new- era in the silt er coinage, hut the singular pheno- 
menon of gold types wholly differing from those almost 
simultaneously instituted by Italy and Germany, where 
the Venetian or Florentine models prevailed. The 
broad pieces struck under the authority of Louis about 
1250 did undoubted honoui to those concerned in pro- 
ducing them ; and Ins successors of the Capetian and 
Valesian lines maintained the* character and standard 
of this branch of the national coinage, which lasted 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
it gave place to the hitis-iTor and its divisions and 
multiples in KUO, in common with the silver currency 
— the feu <T argent and its fractions — the copper remain- 
ing unchanged, till the following reign substituted the 
Hard and other denominations. 
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mcnt We take tip the Frankish timers ami obolcs 
of Charlemagne anti bis successors to the end of the 
tenth centurv, and place them side In side nith their 
equivalents under the Cajictian rulers and French Arti- 
ficers, and the contrast is impressive enough ; the latter 
constitute nn unsatisfactory and rejK'llent nmty of 
poorly engraved and struck examples on billon blanks, 
origumlly washed with a solution of silver or white 
metal, but as a nde divested by ban! wear of even* 
trace of the plating process. 

It is not till we arrive at the great reforms accom- 
plished under Louis IX., about the middle of the ■ 
thirteenth century, tliat wc meet with any creditable 
specimens of numismatic art, and that after a length- 
ened interval of sterile monotony there comes not only 
a new era in the silver coinage, but the singular pheno- 
menon of gold types wholly differing fiom those almost 
simultaneously instituted by Italy and Germany, where 
the Venetian or Florentine models prevailed. The 
broad pieces struck under the authority of Louis about 
1250 did undoubted honour to those concerned in pro- 
ducing them ; and his successors of the Capclian and 
Valerian lines maintained the 'character and standard 
of this branch of the national coinage, which lasted 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
it gave place to the faith-dor and its divisions am] 
multiples in 1040, in common with the silver currency 
— E wgr jA m drfislratfcnins — -£ne copper remain- 
ing unchanged, till the following reign substituted the 
Hard and other denominations 
145 
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Meanwhile, the feudal series, which must be under- 
stood to comprise the vassals of the French crown of 
all grades and all measures of subservience, including 
Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, Lorraine, and other 
grand fiefs, whose allegiance was more or less nominal, 
had swollen to a bulk which far surpassed that of the 
monarch}, and which embraced within its limits pro- 
ductions transcending in personal or in artistic interest 
those of the suzerain. Perhaps, indeed, it may be 
advanced as a general proposition that the redeeming 
features of the French svstera lie outside the direct 
dynastic succession, and are to be sought in the feudal, 
Fran co-Italian, Tranco-Spamsli, and Napoleonic coins, 
apart from a group of esaaia or patterns of superior 
style bv Briot and others, which the Government 
usually rejected. 

Altogether, we perceive in this case a vast assemblage 
of metallic monuments, which, as a special collection, 
are decided!} undesirable, from the unuitial poverty of 
their cliaracter and condition, but among which it is 
not difficult to make choice of a considerable assort- 
ment of ‘■jKrcimens in all the branches — the earlier 
colonial inclusive — equally attractive and interesting 
from man} points of view, and in «ome instances 
associated 'nth great historical names. 

In turning over the pages of such works as those by 
Ilofiinann and Pocj d’A'ant, the student or amateur U 
apt to form a more fvv curable idea of the French series 
than a personal examination of ordinary pieces will 
probablv give, as the engravings are derived to a large 
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extent from example* in the Bibliothecae, or Hatter 
the original*. The represent atixe or eclectic plan j*. 
by far the best and safest here ; to become complete is. 
m* Impassibility ; and the collector h*u» the option of 
starling with the Merovingian and Carolingian money, 
-which is Frankish or Franco - German rather than 
French, or with the true national series from diaries 
le Chame, or even from Hugue* Capet. The gold or 
the copper money alone would constitute mi agreeable 
study and an ample collection 

Wc have, in conclusion, to deal with the Ini - max 
Peninsula, a region subject to s cry peculiar numis- 
matic as well as political experiences and on whose soil 
many different races June left their footprints nml their 
influence without affecting France, except on its southern 
frontier. 

The earliest known coinage of Spun belongs to 
peoples who were not Spaniards m blood, language, 
or religion. 'Die Greek, the Carthaginian, the Bomnn, 
the Moor, the Arab, struck coins of the types with 
which they were familiar m their own lands, before the 
Spaniard* existed as a natioq, nml e\en before the 
states which were to be united under Ferdinand nml 
Isabella w ere recognised. 

The earliest monetary system of Spain is divisible 
into se\eral broad sections (i ) Celtiberian, Phccnician 
or Punic, Greek and Roman , (ii.) colonial, municipal 
and urban, and regal. The last category is susceptible 
of sub-classification into heads answering to the succes,- 
she political centralizing and dece/^-ljsmg movements 
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winch the country from time to time unit er went, until 
the final union under Chnilts t (lather than imder For- 
duiand and Isabella), if it did not reduce the currency 
to a uniform standard and type, placed it on a more 
national footing But long subsequently to the accession 
of the House of Arragon the various provinces and towns 
of Spam retained, as elsewhere, the light of coinage, 
an extensive catalogue of localities occurs m Hazhtt’s 
“List of Mints'" where money was struck indepen- 
dently of the crown, and down to tire present century 
some of the outlying portions of the kingdom presen cd 
the memory and lecogmtion of their former numismatic 
autonomy in special types and legends sanctioned by 
the central authority Ti-om the remotest times the 
output of urban currencies must lia\e been very large 
M Heiss enters at much greater length, of com’se, 
than in a general suney of the present I ind is possible, 
into the political distribution of the Peninsula among 
different classes of townships and other local govern 
ments, accounting for the extensive numismatic remains 
of various characters which have descended to us in 
connection with this region It is evident tliat the 
Greek and Homan influence survived lien, much longer 
than in France, and that, even when it became feebler 
and fainter, the inhabitants of Spam, instead of reeeiv 
mg lessons from the W estern and Northern invaders and 
civihscrs of the Gaulish territory, fell m this as m other 
Tespects under the sway of the powerful African clement, 
which so largely contributed to promote their national 
culture 
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Tlie carl} Spinish coinage is mainly concerned with 
the large and important provinces of Granada, Arragon, 
Ltpn, Castile, Catnluna, Valencia, and Na\arre, a(! of 
ninth ongnnlh po^c^sed and retained independent 
monetary rights Down to a comparatively l'ecent 
period, the two last named divisions of Spun struck 
their own currency , and after the accession of Henry I 
of Navarre to the Tiench throne in 1589 as Henry IV, 
coins were issued by France for Lower, and by Spain 
for Uppei Navarre The plentiful numismatic remains 
of Ixon and Castile subsequently to their union, and of 
those states postenoi to the marriage of Ferdinand of 
Arragon with Isabel! i or Elizabeth of Castile, are sufR~ 
ciently well known, and comprise a great number of 
examples of unmistakable individuality The pioduc 
tions of Navarre and \ alencia me far less common, and 
among them we find interesting pieces, especially those 
with the portraits of the house of D Albrct For Cata 
lufla we have a special coinage down to the reign of 
Isabella II J[ 

Although that ancient Moorish dominion enters much 
less conspicuously into the later political history of the 
country, the monetary fortunes of Granada participated 
in the striking changes and developments which this 
part of the Peninsula experienced from the first settle 
ment of the Carthaginians there, and the foundation 
of Cnrthego Nova (Cartagena) in the third century 
before our era All that is manly and noble in Spanish 
life and arch-eology owed their existence to African 
inspiration and energy , the Moorish blood and intellect 
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raised almost ever} grand monument which we see or 
of which we hear, and the famous Alhambra was at 
one time, like the nieduevol palace both in Eastern and 
Western Europe and in Asia, the roj nl resilience, the 
seat of government, the prison, and the mint Coins 
have descended to us hearing in their legends that 
they were struck in the Alhambra of Granada, In 
some other ways the Gothic element m Spun was 
influential for good, but not numismaticnlly so, for the 
mone* of the \isigothic princes is nierelv a degraded 
form of the Merovingian or of the By zantine patterns, 
and the first marked impulse toward an improvement 
in the fabric and execution of the cnrrene> of any part 
of the Peninsula seems to have come from Arrngon, 
where, in the twelfth century, we meet with thnheri and 
groan, exhibiting a long advance m the art of por 
trmture, and of good silver, cluefly from the limit at 
Barcelona At the same tune, Castile and Leon pro 
served the old billon mono,), slightly modified from 
Visigotluc prototypes, and the Moorish gold pieces, on 
which, as we perceive fiom one engraved here, Alfonso 
VIII about 1190 inserted in the held the letters 
A L r as a first step toward the establishment of 
a Castilian medium in that uietal In this as m other 
parts of Europe, it was the middle of the fourteenth 
century**" mui witnessed a general revival of art and 
taste, and Castile then took the lead undei Pedro the 
Cruel (1350 68) m numismatic activity, «o far as the 
institution of a gold coinage, including certain sump 
tuous pieces of high \ nine, was concerned The ordinary 
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cicuih of this reign aie tolerably abundant, and were 
probably struck in considerable numbers, a testimony 
to the growing national prosperity , but the multiples’, 
no doubt, were destined for presentation, or foi other 
than commercial pm posts 

The consolidation of the Spanish monarchy and 
its temporary aggrandisement under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Chailcs V , and Fhilip II by maritime dis 
cosen and lommucial enteipnse, led to the piesent 
branch of the European coinage attaining and pre 
serving during centunts a high rank and repute The 
Spanish doubloon and piece of eight are familiar to all , 
but the collector who engages in the task of forming 
a cabinet of Spanish coins becomes aware that he has 
committed himself to a \ast, multifanous, intricate, and 
costly senes, which embraces the inhen tance left to us 
by Celt, Carthaginian, Sucsc, Goth, and Moor, modified 
by French und other fbieign influences of latei advent. 
The political and commercial supremacy of Spam 
scarcely outlined the days of Chailes V , but the money 
issued undei the authority of its rulers, while it was 
internally less saned, grew, and long remained undei 
lus immediate successois, and under the Bourbons, of 
enormous volume, and comprehended separate monetary 
systems with Spanish types, for the possessions or de- 
pendencies in Em ope and Amenta Trom 1580 to 
1040 the kings of Spam struck coins for Portugal, which 
Philip II had annexed or restored to. his dominions 
On the other hand, France strud-^oms for pirts of 
Spam froin 1642 to 1648, and from 1809 to 1813 
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Elsewhere have «et out sonic of Hit prominent 
ran ties anti difficulties of the senes wider notice, anti 
additional Jiarticulnr* occur m the Kumivnuhr Cir- 
cular With these facts nnd suggestions to guide lum, 
the student should June no ft ir of being unable to 
nrme at an approximate Meet of the subject, and the 
monumental works of IIciss are nl hand to n«-ist those 
whose mm it may be to enter into tins section more 
exhaustively We art not to os cr look the occasional 
intimacy of political relations between England nnd the 
Peninsula in the mamages of Eleanor of Castile, John 
of Gaunt, nnd Philip II , nnd in tlielintidi possession 
of Gibraltar 

The coinages of Central nnd Southern America, not 
reckoning indigenous products poor to the Sjiani<h 
epoch, have largely partaken of the nationality of the 
early conquerors, ns tlie\ have been influenced by tilt 
constant political tbauges which lime affected that vast 
region In the respective metals, the peso, the dollar , 
nnd the centavo have always constituted the mam 
currency , but money of necessity of all kinds has been 
an unfailing periodical incidence 

Pori ugal, m tlie first instance an integral portion of 
Spain, and erected into a county by Alfonso VI of 
Castile (1078-1109) in favour of Henry of .Burgundy, Ins 
son in law, in 109+, completes the numi«nntic survey 
winch has been undertaken of the European state* 
From having been at the outset an appanage of the 
mother-kingdom, this government gradually acquired, 
in the same manner as Spain, nnd about the same 
152 
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jKjrtod, unci retained during an c\cn briefer term, a 
\er\ distinguished place among the maritime and com- 
mcr^ial communities of the Continent, and from the 
mast obscure commencement (for there is no identifi- 
able currencv of Count lie nr) or of Aflonso I of Por- 
tugal) dtulojRrdniuli and sumptuous monctar) pohe), 
which long Min ned the nntionn] greatness nml power 
Even down to the first half of the eighteenth ctntur), 
when Portugal had lost near!) all her trade and her 
influence, the coinage continued to be of the same 
ambitious 'tamp as before, nml comprised those lieai) 
gold pieces which former! \ obtained fas our in Castile, 
United Spain the Spanish Netherlands, ami elsewhere, 
and which the C?ars of Muscow obtained as oomph 
rncntnn ofienngs to illustrious personages in the alienee 
of nil) medium of the hind at home I*ew who feel an 
interest in toms lia\e failed to make acquaintance with 
these old relies of the post, balancing m the scales six 
or sc\cu I nglish soiercigns, and fast disappearing in 
the hands of refiners 

Tin earliest autonomous Portuguese coinage w as 
modelled on that of the Moors, anti followed Mahoin- 
niednn denominations, these were the viarabotin, the 
marmuU <h ouro, the victim, the met hca, the ptzantc , of 
some of which our knowledge is sold) demed from 
documents The gold mnraruh was allied in t)pe to 
the chnhtro of Castile, already mentioned, ami of all 
tfccMV And othw aucaent a uxotluTj expci untnls, nh:cU 
passed suceessm.il out of use, an account is gnen else- 
where We must satisfy ourselves on the present otca 
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sion with stating that with Redio the Iirst, 1057-67, 
the currency began to improve in v olume, fabric, and 
national costume; and this is another way of frying 
that the movement, which had had its first stimulus on 
Trench soil under Louis IX., and in Italy' collaterally at 
rioience and Venice, made its influence sensible about 
a century later in Portugal, as it did in Gennany, Eng- 
land, and Castile The successors of Petho I. carried on 
the work, which he assisted in promoting ; and Duarte I. 
not only developed the gold currency, but substituted 
pure copper for the mixed metal liitlicrto employed for 
the lower values, thus anticipating nearly every other 
European state in a most useful reform. Between the 
middle of the fifteenth and that of the sixteenth century 
the increasing prosperity of the country, crowned by 
the important geographical achievements of its marl 1 
time explorers, brought the currency to the height of 
its variety, amplitude, and splendour; and it has been 
shown liow the magnificent gold portngues of Emmanuel 
( 141 ) 5 - 1521 ) perpetuated in its legends the noble ser- 
vices performed by Bartolommeo Dio/ and Vasco da 
Giuna for their nativ e land Bey ond this chronological 
limit the Portuguese numismatic annals never practi- 
cally exhibited any real progress; hut, on the other 
luind, while the national strength and rank steadily 
declined, the money betrayed no symptoms of narrower 
* political and financial resources, unless wc reckon as 
such the very frequent occurrence during the seventeenth 
century of countcrmarkcd pieces, and we observe down 
to the present century an abundance of beautiful ex- 
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ampler of workmanship mul design in nil metals One 
conspicuous characteristic, which should not surprise us 
in such a stronghold of the Pupae) ami its adjuncts, is 
the presence on the coins of all kinds of religious symbols 
ami suggestions, bespeaking the staunch and fen id Catho- 
licism of the people, which lias outhsed esciy thing else 
except its natural associates, sloth, po\crt), and crime 
Hit colonial senes in this cose is of exceptional extent 
and importance, and dates fiom the reign of Emmanuel 
Vci) full infonnation on these points is nftorded in the 
Portuguese monographs by I cninmles and Arngao 
A \u) sinking pecuhanty in the monetar) system 
of Portugal is the almost complete absence, as in 
Scotland, of the seigmonal and ecclesiastical ele- 
ments, as the sole instance of a concession from the 
Crown to any person 01 coiporation appears to be 
that accorded m 1128 by Aflonso I to the cathedral of 
bratain, of which there exists a possible result oi out- 
come m a coin leading Ctvita* liragee t and e\cn tins 
piece is n r doubtful origin A slight feature of English 
interest consists in the employment of the celebrated 
engraver IV) on b) Mana II da Gloria for the coroa of 
1837 (perhaps the prototype of the Victorian coinage 
of 1837-39), and of the Birmingham mint about the 
same time (1820-30) for two pattern 10 reis elsewhere 
described The heavy Portuguese copper may have 
been borrowed from England, flora the two Sicilies, or 
from Ilussia, it lasted fiom about 3818 to 1830, ami 
the scarcest piece is ii pattern 40 lets of Dom Mi’miol 
1828, with Ins portrait b ’ 
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VII 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The fourth and concluding division of the work is 
devoted to the coinage of tho*e race, which have suc- 
cessively occupied and governed the region now known 
as the United Kingdom It i-> hardly requisite to men- 
tion that down to comparatively recent days thi> section 
embraced several numismatic sy stems more or less dis- 
tinct from each other. England itself, from the second 
half of the tenth century, may l>c said to have pos- 
sessed n single authorised regal coinage, hut Scotland 
had its own money, at first autonomous and subse- 
quently of independent type, till the union of the 
crowns; and even Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Elands have enjoyed intermittent or partial 
monetary privileges down to our own time. 

The historical and artistic value, if not interest, of 
the British coinage sensibly declines after the death 
of Anne in 1714 The best ]>enod may perhaps be 
said to lie between the reigns of Ed wan! TO. and 
Charles II. "With the House of Bruns wiek-Lunebuxg, 
although foreign artists were generally employed to 
execute the work, the style becomes monotonous and 
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mechanical, and more so as ,we approach the long reign 
of George III. 

Tins division readily lend* itself to a distribution 
under the following heads or sections : — British Period, 
Anglo-Saxon Period, Anglo-Norman Period, the Plan- 
tngenets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, the Second Stuart Period, the Hanoverian 
Dynast} (and Anglo-Hanoverian series of coins), and the 
earlier Colonial currencies. 

Notwithstanding the extensive, learned, and successful 
researches of Sir John Evans, the attribution of a vast 
family of money in a vauctj of metals, with rude types 
and destitute of any clue:, in the shape of names of 
rulers or of places of origin, must be considered as still 
on its trial, and ns beset with the utmost difficulty 
and uncertainty. The coins usually termed British or 
Gaulish, on speculation 01 conjecture, maj often have 
been struck m other and distant parts of Europe, and it 
is hardly probable that the Britons themselves produced 
a fraction of the numismatic remains ascribed to them 
by the older school of writers on this subject. One 
trustworthy criterion in allocating the pieces of so- 
called British or Gaulish fabric to their true patria , 
and so at all events narrowing the inquiry, maj he the 
comparison of the Mcditcval coinages of Prance, Ger- 
man}, &i\, with them, which would, no doubt, reveal 
the survival of local characteristics, and so assist in 
identifying a British or Gaulish piece as tlie original 
octupuit o? a German or even an Asiatic 'home, (See 
Ilariitt, “ Coins of Europe," p. 93.) 
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It should be noted that the discorun of coins of this 
or any class tn sifti is not necessanlj a sure test of 
local ongin, since the wide acceptance of foreign cur 
rencies it a recogm-ed nte in all commercial transac 
tions, from a verj eorlv penod, led to hoard. and finds 
"becoming of a composite or mixed character Itb 
circumstance explains the discovery of Gwlingian 
money in Britain side by side with Anglo-Saxon and 
of a British or Gaulish com in Jutland aud after all 
the hypotheses and theories which have been advanced 
on the subject, the appropriation of most of the 
anepigraphic currency, and even of «ome of the inscribed 
pieces, to Bnti h ground n> little more than sjxjculative 
The st\ le and workmanship obsen able on the British 
and Gaulish roonej are to be distmcth traced through 
gradual stages of improvement, e\en so late as the 
ninth centim m the coinages of certain parts of the 
kingdom, particularly m the sctaltiu and ift/cat of 
’Sorthumbna and e»en in the lines of a pcnn\ of OSlv 
of Mercia we di-cern the archaic germ tn a refined form, 
while, on the other hand «ome of the snatta class, even 
of earl\ date, are carefully engraved and have fairlj 
good portraits The artistic delineation of natural 
objects, or the successful tren-ftr to a die of a borrowed 
tvpe, was evidently bc\ond the grasp of the moneiers 
employed b> the rrgw/i of tho-c tin cs, as it had pro ltd 
to the authors of the del lu ra bk abortions produced m 
Britain both before and afttr the dajs of Cit-vir 

One rarmrkal le feature in the whole group of numis- 
matic monuments of British or Celtic extraction n t!ie 
IckS 
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spirit of senile imitation which it breathes, as well as 
the absence of that religions sentiment which confers a 
character and an individuality on the Grech and Roman 
coinages; and this attribute equally belongs to the 
productions of the Anglo-Saxon mints, when the con- 
temporary work on the Continent of Europe presented 
in a conspicuous manner such diplomatic types or sym- 
bols ns the Temple, Christiana Ildigio, and Del Gratis 
or Domini Miscricordia, a survival of the interesting 
records of local cults and beliefs impressed on the circu- 
lating medium of the ancients At the same time, the 
retention of the costume of the British coins on those of 
the later race may fortify our belief in the local origin 
of the former, fioni which the Anglo-Saxon pennies, 
sccattic and stycas would thus be a natural evolution. 

When we come to the inscribed senes, we feel that 
we are treading op somewhat surer ground. Yet the 
fact is, that nearly all that we know about the money 
of this class bearing names, generally abbreviated if 
not comipt, is tlrnt they are almost certainly of native 
parentage. Like the anepigraphic coins, they are of 
very unequal pretensions in respect to fabric and art, 
and while we read certain names or parts of names 
upon them, there is no direct or collateral clue to the 
region in which they were struck, or when the per- 
sonage specified flourished. Sir John Evans may be 
right in supposing that the two classes ran side by side;' 
but the workmanship is as unsafe a guide in fibrins the* 
chronolagicnt sequence as the p face at* discovery is in 
trying to turn c at the place of mintage. 
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The list of rulers is doubtless still incomplete , there 
are, so far as one 4 can judge, traces of about seventeen 
or eighteen reguh who enjoy cd, b\ virtue of a more or 
less ample dominion, the right of signing the money in 
a seigniorial or rojd capacity On some of the gold 
inscribed coins occur other initials, Which may represent 
the money er or the mint, or both The names which 
are least doubtful are — 


Tasciovanus 

Cunobelme, eon of Tasciovanu* 
Epaticcns, brother of Conobe 
line 
Venca. 

Dubnovellaunus. 

Eppdlns. 

Comtmus or Tmcomimtu 


Andoco[miu3 T \ 
Eodnoc. 

Tosu or Tosenos. 
\ntedngos. 

Sn«u 

.Addedomaro?. 
Cara or Carat. 


Cara may represent Caradoc or Carnctacus, but 
Cassivelfiunus and Cadwallader, tlie two other chieftain* 
most familiar to us by repute, do not seem to lie known 
by coins, unless they are concealed under such tnbal 
designations as Sego, Boduoc \ I am, &c Tlie Lntini*cd 
forms of some of these appellations somew hat aggrai ate 
our perplexity , but in Dubnovellaunus we «eem to lm\e 
a sort of allied termination to that of the better known 
personage We appear to be debarred from supposing 
that tlie wins issued under the nutborih of the*c ami 
other reguh (such a* the celebrated Galgncus) arelatcnt 
in tlie umnsenbed sene*, since the\ would lielong not 
merely to the later jienod of Bntish histon, but to a 
date anterior to the evident decline in numismatic nrf 
ICO 
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Of the mints lie seem to hear nothing beyond Rich- 
borough, Silchestei , Vcrulmn, Colchester, Cirencestu, the 
placeapparettt!} indicated by the nbbrei mted Farm St’gv, 
the capital ( ? ) of the Boduni, probxbly intended in the 
Boclu of coins, to which probably maybe added Canter 
bur}, if not Iondon But if the so called Mevovin 
gian or Mciwmg monetnr> system found favour on the 
English side of the Channel, the natural result w ould he 
that every local centre, however inconsiderable, struck 
its own coins and such a law might, as in the case of the 
large family of Merovingian products, readily facilitate 
numberless and infinitesimal variations and gradations 
of type md style 

Ihcrc is valid evidence that, wherever the coins were 
fabricated, the authorities learned the utility or ncces 
sity of instituting by degrees some more or less strict 
regulations in regard to the weight of the money, and 
that there was a well understood divisional principle 
of moieties and thirds or quarters — one borrow ed from 
the later Roman foluh , and a comparison of specimens, 
allowing for wear and tear, supports the view that what 
may be taken to he the money of the middle and best 
period was adjusted with tolerable care to the appointed 
standard The Jersey find of 1820 consisted of Gaulish 
rather than Buhsh money, and of that in silver of low 
alloy, the two classes which occurred weighed respec 
tively about 100 and 25 grs The British metrological 
system Would be borrowed from Gaul 

It is perhaps not usually recognised or realised to 
the full extent, that a monetary system prevailed in 
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begun, nntl when it terminated. It is of course easy 
to trace in the rode and often amorphous pieces, which 
presumably belong to the period between the latest 
money of absolute British fabric, and the annlta and 
Jtti/ca era, the old influence in the grotesque and bar- 
barous designs and the primitive fabric; but tlierc is 
nothing beyond guesswork to lielp us in ascertaining, 
even approximately, the date at which a marked im- 
provement on the Inst style of the inscribed British 
currency set in, or the causes of such a progress and 
change Of the greatest power m the world, the 
history down to the middle of the sixth century is the 
most obscure from every point of mow, when we base 
exhausted the little that is trustworthy and lime dis- 
carded nil that is empirical or false 

Of the commercial value of British coins it is difficult 
to speak. The inscribed senes is the most esteemed. 
The pieces in base metal, copper, and tin arc abundant. 
The gold money with Cutiob and Boduoc is easily 
obtained. That of Vcnea, Tastiov anus, and some of the 
less familiar names is rarer But the coins of Verica, of 
which one at least is reputed to ha\e been struck in 
Gaul, base become commoner by reason of finds 

Of the Am.co-S vxo\ money it must be predicated 
that the objects themselves are less interesting, from 
their general destitution of all claims as works of art, 
than the historical associations which they possess, and 
in 'many instances exclusively preserve. With very’ few 
exceptions, the symptoms of progress among the earlier 
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Southern Britain from ilit third century uc to th 
fifth \ n , yarymg find fluctuating in its character an< 
execution between an approximately artistic style n 
tlic jnsmbed money and the most degrades! Ijarliansn 
in ft large proportion of the unm«cnl>cd There was i 
suflicicnt lapse of time nt any mtc to account for all tin 
known varieties of type, and it is now understood tliat 
Although the celebrated gold staler of Philip of "Mace- 
don was a fayounte object of the copyists in Gaul anil 
Britain, the engravers there reported to many other 
models 

We luug referred to the uncertainty attendant on 
the settlement of the original provenance of many of 
the uninsenbed British coins ns well as of those m the 
inscribed sene> from the habitual absence of any token 
which we arc able to recognise ns a mint mark or note 
of place The more or less uniform restriction, how 
ever, of certain inscribed coins, when they occur, to a 
particular district or rone may not onli be taken for 
what it is inde{M>ndentIy worth, but for its analogical 
■virtue m encouraging and justifying the application of 
the same criterion to the much larger acepigrnphic 
collection in our hands, and consequently m claiming 
a British origin for a greater proportion of the entire 
body of extant remains 

We are admitted to so scants an acquaintance with 
the political vicissitudes connected with the British 
epoch, alike before and after the Homan time, that it 
is futile to speculate on the circumstances which led 
to the establishment of a coinage m Britain, when it 
1C2 
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began, and 'when it terminated. It is. of course easy 
to trace in the rude and often amorphous pieces, which 
presumably belong to the period between the latest 
money 1 of absolute British fabric, and the sceatta and 
styca era,' tiie old influence in the grotesque and bar- 
barous designs and the primitive fabric; but there is 
nothing beyond guesswork to help us in ascertaining, 
even approximately, the date at which a marked im- 
provement on the best style of the inscribed British 
currency set in, or the causes of such a progress and 
change. Of the greatest power in the world, the 
history down to the middle of the sixth century’ is the 
most obscure fiom e\ery point of view, when we have 
exhausted the little that is trustworthy and have dis- 
carded all' that is empirical or false 

Of the commercial \alue of British coins it is difficult 
to speak. The inscribed series is the most esteemed. 
The pieces in base metal, copper, and tin are abundant. 
The gold money with Cunob and Boduoc is easily 
obtained. That of Vericn, Tasciov anus, and some of the 
less familiar names is rarer. But the coins of Verica, of 
which one at least is reputed to have been struck in 
Gaul, have become commoner by reason of finds. 

Of tlie Anglo-Swov money it must be predicated 
that the objects themselves are less interesting, from 
their general destitution of all claims as works of art, 
than the historical associations wliich they possess, and 
in many instances exdusiv ely preserv e. Wi th v eiy few 
exceptions, the symptoms of progress among the earlier 
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rulers of Britain, nuimsmaticalh speaking, were not 
onh faint and alow, but liable to interruption , and it 
was not till England came into contact with 1 Jenn h 
workmanship and taste, under the later Plantaguiet 1 *, 
b} commercial and other relationship , tlmt the cur 
rencv assumed an aspect worth> of the rank of the 
country m oUicr respects llie Anglo Saxons obeyed 
the principle, so cliaractenstic of a barbarous people, 
of copvmg eien variety of model, m general with in 
different success, and of these imitations there were 
often degraded counterfeits 

There seems to be a fair probability that, as time 
goes on, man} important discoveries will be made m this 
■senes, if not in the Bntish The exhumation m 1SGS 
of the gold trcmmci at Crondalc, Hant , contlu.iv cl) 
shews how near to our feet, a» it were, he Uie means 
of augmenting and revising our state of knowledge 
respecting the numismatic transactions of remote ages 
m this island, no less titan the constant and intimate 
relationship between the Tughsh and their Continental 
neighbours 

The coins of the Ilcptareln, to our knowledge of 
which large and important additions have Ixfli made 
in recent times, liolh in the "ij of distovtr} mid 
appropriation succeeded not immediate Iv to those of 
the Untons, but to a \cry numerous and varietl class of 
silver currenc} tenned sceatta from the \nglo Saxon 
see a! tun, to cut These pieces resemble tlic British in 
their mutative character, and apjicar to be almost 
inrtuiab!} efforts on tlie part of engravers s-upenor to 
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those of the former epoch, yet still far from export, to 
copy Homan mul other types. The iccatUr are usually 
round; but aha of irregular forms and frequently irn* 
perfect in the rendering of the impression from the die. 
They occur, like their predecessors, inscribed and un- 
iiiseribed ; mid Uicre is no further chic to their origin 
than the sites on which they lms e been brought to 
light. Kent is the county in which ninny of them 
bine been found, and Canterbury was probably a lead- 
ing centre of production, ns it was the presumed source 
nf the unique gold trim t muling DarovemU , men- 
tioned by numismatic writer*. Parallel with them in 
the north were the singular billon styeax of the king- 
dom of Northumbria, n series which stands by itself, 
and comprises many nnc names of princes and varieties 
of mintage; it dates fiom tlie seventh ceiltury to the 
ninth (G7D-Sfi7), when the secular rulers of this part 
of Britain adopted the silver coinage, long elsewhere 
prevalent. Ilut the Archbishops of Yoik retained the 
system >.01116 yean, later. 

Of the South and West Saxons there arc no identi- 
> fmblc coins, but of Kent, Mercia, and East Anglia 
there are considerable series, those of the first-named 
district comprising many struck by certain Archbishops 
of Canterbury. The earliest silver penny 13 attributed 
to i'EthclIiert II of Kent, about 725 ; one of Baldred 
the last king, exhibits for the first time, unless we 
reckon the triem above ltfcrrcd to, the place of 
coinage, DItVR CITS, an abbreviated form of Doro- 
vernia Cnnt at. 
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down to the Reformation, and a as extended to some 
of the episcopal Secs. PiA of the ordinary regal 
type frequently present thermal rea with the initials or 
monogram of the personage under whose immediate 
authority they were struck. Some of the Durham 
pennies of Wolsey bear T. ir. and a cardinal's ‘hat, 
which bespeaks them not prior to 1516. 

The sole monorchs of England are usually reckoned 
as commencing with Egbert (800-837); but Edgar 
(959-975) was the first who can be said to has e actually 
reigned o\er the whole country ; and we know that the 
royal authority in the time of Alfred (872-901) was 
constantly disputed and infringed, and that down to 
the period of the Norman settlement in 1066 there was 
no stability in the government, owing m great measure, 
to successive invasions and revolts. The style and 
fabric of the silver penny under Egbert and his suc- 
cessors, however, gradually improved, those of Alfred,' 
of numerous types, including the London one w itlr the 
portrait, arc peculiarly interesting to us from the per- 
sonal character of the issuer , and the profuse volume 
of currency belonging to the long reigns of Canute and 
Edward the Conf&sar, amounting to hundreds of vane- 
ties, seems to establish the beneficial growth of foreign 
influence and au increasing demand for specie. It was 
precisely a juncture when the coinage of France had de- 
generated from the later Carohnginn standard, and under 
tiie Capetian dynasty exhibited debased types. Rut 
the Northern nations had improved their money, and it 
wps from the Danish conquerors that England acquired 
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Htnry III , unlcv. vc regard n> such the halfjienny 
struck under Henrv II In the proclamation of 1222 
figmmt clipping, mention is made of farthings, hub none 
arc at present traceable Tins very protracted reign, 
however, witnc^^ed three remarkable novelties or expe- 
riments m the insertion in some pieces of the word 
Terr * , hrety or III , to distinguish the money from 
that of the preceding IIenr>s, in the issm of a gold 
piece weighing two sterlings and current foi 20 silver 
pence, and m the effort to supplement the penny itself 
by the coni already existing in Trance and Italy under 
the name of the gro? or grotwi = f pence The latter 
does not seem to have been actually struek m 1240, 
when, according to Grafton it was sanctioned b> Par 
hament but the gold mono was not only issued, hut 
remained m circulation manv years and in 19 Henry III 
was ordered to pass for 21 pence This highly interest 
nig monument, of which two of the four knovm spcci 
mens arc in the British Museum differed from the 
occasional essay s in the same inetal m I ranee of anterior 
date in being a serious effort, which did not, however, 
succeed, to institute a gold coinage in Englmd nearly 
a century before the actual date With the reservation 
of the gold penm of Henrv III , of which Colonel 
Murchison s (previously Air Alnrtins) fetched *£?140, 
the Anglo Norman senes is less ncli in costly ran ties 
than the Anglo SAxon, although there are many pieces, 
such as the so called Stephen and Alatilda penn> and 
certain rare varieties of Stephen and Henry I, with a 
few baronial coins, which command good prices At 
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the Webb sale in 3891 some sib er jieimies with Matilda 
Jlegina were withdrawn tu» spurious. 

Itut among the antecedent collections numerous difli- 
cultiesbe^et the path of the collector, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that the most exacting figures are 
n>ked for the poore-dand rudest examples appertaining 
to brief and oljscure reigns. In this case, again, it is wiser 
to be incomplete, so far as private collections go. The 
Untish Mirauiit catalogue of the English coins down 
to tl>e Conquest, the new Montagu catalogue, and Mr. 
Gruobers account of the last find of rare Anglo-Saxon 
pennies are our best guides 

In 1280 occurred a new coinage of pennies, half- 
pence, and farthings, of which the lowest value hence- 
forth continued to form a permanent feature in the 
English currency. Under the Edwards mints again 
grew more numerous, and the name of the money cr 
disappeared. Owing to the increase of trade the influx 
of foreign money became larger, and various descrip- 
tions of counterfeit coin are mentioned, aud interdicted 
by proclamation, these pieces are cited by terms 
chief!} corrupt and unintelligible. The acceptance of 
a medium of lower standanl, which we conclude to 
have come m principal measure from the Netherlands 
anti Luxemburg {Luxemburgha are noticed by Chaucer 
in the Monk's Prologue), was obviously profitable 
to experts, as the English penny was of fine silver 
(24 to 23 and a fraction grains Tow er) ; in the time 
of Henry HI. it was appointed to weigh 31 groins 
of wheat. During upward of a century (1272-1377) 
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the silver underwent vciy slight alteration either for 
England or Ireland, and until recent time* the coins 
of the three Edwards remained undistinguished. The 
Imh money of Edward I. and IT. equally reads £tlu> 
The feeling for n higher denomination than the ex- 
isting unit seems to luue sprung from the intioducfcion 
of the gro -1 tournoU into France about 12 18,' but the 
project was not carried out till the reign of Edtvnrd 
III., nltliougli a trial-piece of the new type is some- 
times n-crilKxl to his predecessor on the throne. The 
former prince has the tumour of being associated with 
the second attempt, which equally failed, to establish 
a gold coinage in emulation of those which had now 
for some time been in use on the Continent; in 1343^ 
florins, half-florins, and quarter-florins were issued to 
pass for Gi , 3s., and Is Gd. respectively; they were of 
fine gold, and 50 florins were to he made out of the 
pdund Tower. In the same year these pieces were 
withdrawn, and were superseded by the noble, half- 
noble, and quarter, current for fis 8d , 3s. 4d , and 
Is 8d., the half not appearing till 1346. All these 
monetary enterprises suffered fion: a single disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch as the standard was superior to that 
elsewhere employed, and they were cxcliangcd and ex- 
port eel. To the reduction of Calms by the English «e 
owe, a few years after this important numismatic era 
the commencement of the long-lived Anglo-Gallic series 
in gold, silver, and billon, among which occur some of 
the most beautiful am* artistic examples of early cur- 
rency connected with the country. The salute tTor and 
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gmi (Targi nt of Henry \ nit. considered the must 
piei’Cs, hut the Jtonn, tnt, cfctnxt. It opilril , nnd giticnnovt 
of Edward III or of the Black -Prince me nlw very 
valuable Hit. florin is of the usual 1 Jorcntmc t\q>c 
nntl module, tint! so far thflers fiom the. rest, it olein's 
with the in m of two crowns or n leopard's head 

It seems piohablc that the fine preservation in which 
uc have received much of the carl) gold money of 
England is susceptible of the solution nt which Itud 
ing Jong since armed, and which ini) l»e equally 
applicable to that of Ernncc, that it was nt first ft 
luxurious rather than h practical novelty, and was little 
used in commerce, the price* of the necessaries of life 
falling within the pieces in the inferior inetal already 
current. It is nt the same time further remarkable 
that in the currency of Edward III nnd Ins immediate 
successors gold preponderated, if we include the Anglo 
Gallic money , nnd even in the time of Edward IV 
the currency was equally divided between the two 
metals There were no middle values 
The English coinage underwent no material develop 
went subsequently to the accession of the groat, half 
penny , nnd farthing in sill er, and the noble and its dm 
sions in gold, with the collateral Anglo Gallic money 
current for the possessions of Edward and his successors 
in linnee, until the 5th Edward IV, when the angel in 
gold and the moiety appeared , nor were any further sub- 
stantial additions made prior to the 5th and 18th Ilenry 
MI, two very important dates, as they are those of the 
introduction of the first pound sovereign, or double 
172 
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r«i7, mid the first shilling, coins struck perhaps in 
small numbers, amt of considerable rarity. The latter 
is at the same time noteworthy, as well as the groat 
of tonlcmpornty mintage, for the , curliest realistic 
portrait of an English king. Henry continued the 
ro'.e-rial or half-*o\ crcign, which is far nucr than 
tlic former, and of which the Pembioke example 
fetched .C205, and struck the double pound sovereign 
or four-rial piece. There is a very rare groat of the 
portcullis type of this reign, with a full-face portrait, 
which sold at the Thomas sale for i?ll, HKv Henry 
VIII. in his first year struck the double sovereign, and 
in his second issue (eighteenth year) the gold crown 
and half-crown, and the George noble anti the half. 
The siher crown, half-crown, sixpence, and threepence 
followed in 5th Edward VI , they are of many' varieties, 
the shilling being of two distinct types and standards, 
one of base siher, with a profile portrait, the other 
full-face of fine siher. The shilling of Edward of the 
second issue, 1517, is the cailiest English dated current 
coin, as the Perkin Warbock gvos of 1191 is doubtless 
a jeton; the lialf-sov crcign, which also bears 1517, is 
regarded ns an e*>say Edward also struck a triple 
so\ crcign in his third year, and in lus fourth a 
six-angel piece in gold, supposed to have been a 
pattern, and weighing ‘180 grains It was to the 
base shilling ofjthis reign that Latimer referred in his 
sermon before the King, when he spoke of it as little 
better than a groat for value, and of its motto, Timor 
ilomini fans vita r, which he trusted that lus Highness 
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would take to heart in choosing his wife and his officers. 
The mints at this period were London, Southwark, 
York, Bristol, and Canterbury. That of London was 
at Durham House in the Strand, and was under the 
control of Sir William Shamngton. 

The rule of Mar} and of jVIan and Philip brought 
no noticeable accessions to the coinage be}ond a re- 
puted half-crown, but rather a mf~o-sctido y of Neapo- 
litan origin, with both their portraits ; tlic shilling with 
the vh-a-vt3 busts has become famous from the couplet 
in Hmlibrns, but it was merel} the common Spanish 
Upe Tlie rarest coin of Mar} alone is the half-groat; 
the pennies are not common The half-soieneign of 
1558 is the first published one with a date. 

The volume of English currency had now become, 
as we see, both large and important, and some of the 
types found admirers and cop}ists abroad. At Gorin- 
chen, Zwolle, Cnmpen, and elsewhere in the Nether- 
lands excellent imitations of the gold nobles of Edward 
III. and IV, and of the sovereign* of Mar}, were 
struck, with the substitution of Dutch legend* anti arms 
The Campon koi ereign is far scarcer tlian the English 
original, not more than three or four being known. 

Hie lengthened goicmmcnt of Elizabeth was chiefly 
distinguished h} the improvement of the standard, the 
debased coinage of the two previous reigns 1 icing cnllcd 
in and sent o\ er to Ireland; by tlic institution of two 
standards of gold — standard and crown; b} the first 
experiment in milled mono} , by certain stilm'diaiy 
clianges, as the withdrawal of the farthing and the 
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issue of pieces m silver for three halfpence and three 
farthings, the latter of which Shakes) >tnr, from its 
excessive tenuity, ctunpares, in Kirn* John, to a jierson 
ot ^ cry spare habit — “Look where three farthings 
goes! — and fiimlU he the establishment for the first 
time in I iiglnnd of a lolonml silver coinage, composed 
of a crown, half crown, shilling, and sixpence, in 1600, 
for the use of the East India Company, and general!} 
designated the pirtculhs senes 1 lie onl} other instances 
in which the country had connected its name with enr- 
renev not intended for internal circulation were the 
Anglo - Gallic inonev, definite!} discontinued under 
Ilenr} \ III , and the daahlers and their divisions 
minted under the autiioutv of the Earl of Leicester in 
158(> and following }ears 

Man} of the coins of Th/abeth bear dates recorded 
m the. customnr} manner, but the portcullis money of 
1G00 ami 1001 exhibits onl} the last numeral The 
Queen is well known to have struck pence and half 
lienee in copptr for Ireland of various dates, but what 
appears to he a regal hvlfpcnn} in the same metal foi 
Lngland exists, and is tiguied and full} described in 
Spml s drculai for Decembci 1893 

With the advent of the Stuarts and the union of the 
crowns the monetary system necessarily became more 
complex and elaborate, and so it nmj be convenient 
to oiler a few mtroductoi} remarks on the independent 
coinage of Scotland pnor to the Union 

The earliest money of^this division of the United 
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Kingdom is ascribed to the reign of Alexander I 
(1107-24), there is nothing but the silver penny, of 
moie or less barbarous execution, anterior to the reign 
of Alexander III (1249-85), who added the half 
penn) and farthing, and greatly unproved the fabric 
and style by following the English model We have, 
perhaps, to attnoute to the residence of Dav 2 d n in 
England his subsequent adoption of the groat and the 
noble, of which the latter is extremely rare, and was 
possibly never published Both pieces belong to the 
latter port of his reign With Robert II, hi?> im- 
mediate successor, the regular gold coinage beg-m Wc 
meet with the types of the St Andrew, the Lion, the 
Um com, the Ridei, the Bonnet piece, theEcu, theJtjal, 
the Merh, the Noble, the Hat piece, the Sword and- 
Seeptrc, and the Unit, in gold, and in silver, billon, 
or copper, upon the accession of Mar) and the growth 
of foreign influence, the testoon in several varieties, the 
R)al, the Dollar, the Slulluig, Merk, and I’ennv, with 
their multiples, the multiples of the pound Scots up to 
tw enty , the Plack, the Bawbee, the Lion or Hardhead, the 
Turner, and the Bodle, besides the ordinary English de- 
nominations with distinctive marks subsequent to 1707 
A certain historical interest attaches itself to the 
coins of John Baliol (none of Edward Baliol Lave 
been found), Robert Bruce, James IV , ami Mary , 
but, as a general proposition, the Scotish monev 
commands attention, first, because it is Scotisli, and, 
second!) , because it embraces a large ninnlier of pieces, 
principally fractional portions, of singular rarity Here 
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Kingdom is nscnlicd to tin. reign of Alexander I 
(1107-24) there is nothing but the silver pennv, of 
more or less lurbarous execution, anterior to tin- reign 
of Alexander III (1219-85), who added the half 
penn) and farthing, and greatly improved the fnbnc 
and *>t\lc by following the Lnghsh model I\c have, 
perhaps, to altnoute to the residence of David II in 
England his subsequent adoption of the groat and the 
noble , of which Uic latter is cxtremelv rare, and nos 
possibly never published Hath pieces belong to the 

latter part of his reign lth Robert II , his nil 
mediate successor, the regular gold coinage began A\ c 
meet with the tyjxs of the St Andrew, the Lion, the 
Unicom, the Rider, the Bonnet piece, the Ecu, the Real, 
the Alerh, the Noble, the lint piece, the Sword mid- 
Sceptre, and tlie Unit, in gold, and in ulcer, billon, 
or copper, upon the accession of Mar) and the growth 
of foreign influence, the testoon in several varieties, the 
Jt)nl, the Dollar, the Shilling, Mcrk, and I’enn}, with 
tlceir multiples, the multiples of the pound Scots up to 
tw cut}, the 1‘Jack, the Bawbee, the Lion or Hardhead, the 
Turner, and the Bodle, besides the ordmaiy English de- 
nominations with distinctive marks subsequent to 1707 
A certain historical interest attaches itself to the 
coins of John Baliol (none of Edward Bohol liave 
been found) Robert Bruce, James I\ , and Mary, 
but, as a general proposition, the Scotish mone) 
commands attention, first, because it i> ^cotidi, and, 
secondly, because it embraces a large number of pieces, 
principally fractional portions, of singular raritv Here 
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Kingdom is ascribed to the reign of Alexander I. 
(1107-24), there is nothing but the silver penny, of 
more or less barbarous execution, anterior to the reign 
of Alexander HI. (1219-85), who added the half- 
penny and farthing, and greatly improved the fabric 
and style by following the English model. "We liave, 
perhaps,* to attrioute to the residence of David II. in i 
England his subsequent adoption of the groat and the 
noble , -'of which the latter is extremely rare, and wr 
possibly never published. Both pieces belong to tl 
latter part of his> reign. With Robert II, hi* ii 
mediate successor, the regular gold coinage begun. W 
meet with the types of the St. Andrew, the Lion, thi 
Unicom, the RideT, the Bonnct-piece, the Ecu', the Ry at 
the Mcrk, the Noble, the Hat-piece, the Swonl-nnd 
Sceptre, and the Unit, in gold, and in silver, billon 
or copper, upon the accession of Man anti the grow tl 
of foreign influence, the testoon in several varieties, tin 
livid, the Dollar, the Shilling, Merk, and Penny , will, 
their multiples, the multiples of the jKmnd Scots up to. 
twenty, the l’lack, the Bawbee, the Lion or Hardhead, the 
Tumor, and the Bodlc, besides the ordinary English de- , 
nominations with distinctive marks subsequent to 1707. 

A certain lustonca! interest attaches itself to the 
coins of John Baliol (none of Edward 1 label have 
been found), Robert Bruce, James IV., and Mary ; 
hut, as a general proposition, the Scotish money 
commands attention, first, because it is Scotish, and. 
secondly, because it embraces a large number of pieces, 
pnnapally fractional portions, of singular runty . Here 
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•mbjects ami by the Um\ unities The crown of 1614 
ami the twenty shilling piece of fine work seem to 
hate bee?! equal! v from the hands of 'lliomos llnwims, 
engraver, dramatist, ami poet Air It ichfird son's speci 
men brought i?90 in 1895 The roj al farthing was again 
struck, and is still sufliutniiy common Of the normal 
coinage outside that of necessity the chief sources were 
the lowci, A ork, Bristol, and Abcrjstwith the pro 
ducts of the last mint arc distinguished bj the Prince 
of Wales' feathers 

lhe Commonwealth and Pbotectouatc- (1649-58) 
represent a higlilj striking and memorable epoch , but 
the^types employed by the Gov eminent both before and 
after Cromwells assumption of supreme power were 
remarkably simple, and in fact monotonous, since a 
single specimen of either coinage practically answers for 
the lest The peculiar allocation of the shields on the 
republican senes, perhaps copied fiom the Anglo Gallic 
salute, nngelot, or blanque, procured for these pieces 
the nickname of Breeches , which, it was said at the 
time was a fit name foi the coins of the Bump The 
sole novelty in the Protectoral nioncj was the fifty 
shilling piece in gold, unless we are to include the so 
called two shillings and the ninepence in silver, and 
certain essajs m copper (3649-51) which were never 
issued, but possess an historical interest in presenting 
the likeness of Cromwell and the Protectoral title some 
time prior to 3C53, as if the matter had been thus early 
in debate There are Scarce patterns by Blondeau and 
179 
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the gold sword -«nd-*ceptrc piece of 160*; thencefor- 
ward we ha\c only to deal with the coinage of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies or dependen- 
cies. The coinage of the Stuart* was sumptuous and 
JavMi. James retained most ofithe types of his prede- 
cessor with the neccssan modifications, and introduced 
others,' namely, the unit, the laurel, and the fifteen- 
shilling piece (a substitute for the spur-njal, and 
the obverse copied from a Bavarian kipp^rthaler of 
1621) The unit and laurel were onh variants of the 
twenty-shilling piece The silver coinage corresponded 
with that of Elizabeth, except that on the crown and 
half-crown the long appears on hor«el>ach. Earthing* 
of copper were also struck under a grant made to John, 
Lord Hmj'ngton of Exton, and there are pattern lialf- 
farthings of similar origin. Tlie rare piece* in the 
James sene* are the nre-nal with the plain back to 
the throne, the spur-iyai, the fifteen-shilling piece, 
and the silver lialf-crown of the Hmrgnf type Tlie 
crown b» difficult to procure in thoroughly fine state; 

Tlie principal numismatic features of the sub-eijuent 
reign are due to the Civil War, prior to which the 
coinage was a virtual reproduction of that of the first 
Stuart. To the ‘period of the troubles (1G42-4G) are 
to be referred the Oxford crown of 1644; the twenty- 
shilling. ten -shilling, and five-shilling pieces of the 
Declaration type , the £3 piece in gold, of which there 
are varieties and in the Hunterian Museum a pattern ; 
and tlie interesting series of siege-money, laigeh coined 
from plate presented to Charles for the purpo-e by hi* 
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subjects and by the Universities. 'flic crown of 161 k 
ami the twenty-shilling piece of fine work seem to 
hmclx.cn equnlly from the hands of Thomas Rawlins, 
engnner, dramatist, and poet. Mr. Richardson's speci- 
men brought JLt)0 in 1895, The royal farthing was again 
struck, ami is still sufficiently common. Of the normal 
coinage outside that of necessity the chief sources were 
the Tower, York, Bristol, and Aberjstwith; the pro- 
ducts of the last mint are distinguished l>y tlie Prince 
of Wales* fc ithers. 

Thu Cgmmovwj alth and Photo ctohati. (lGtO-58) 
represent a highly striking nnd memorable epoch ; but 
the* types employed by the Go\ eminent both before and 
after Cromwells assumption of supreme power were 
remarkably simple, and in fact monotonous since a 
single specimen of cither coinage practically answers for 
the rest. The peculiar allocation of the shields on the 
republican scries, perhaps copied from the Anglo-Gallic 
salute, nngelot, or blanque, procured for these pieces 
the nickname of Brecchet , which, it was said at the 
time, was a fit name for the coins of the Rump The 
sole novelty in the Protcctornl money was the fifty- 
' shilling piece in gold, unless we Ttre to include the so- 
cdlled two-shillings and the nincpence in silver, and 
certain essays in copper (1619-51), which were never 
issued, but possess an historical interest in presenting 
fc likeness of Cronin ell £ 1 tlie l’rotectoral title some 
time prior to 1053, ns if the matter had been thus early 
in debate. There are Scarre patterns hv Blondeau and 
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the gold sword -and sceptre piece of 1601 , thencefor- 
ward we bate onl) to deal with the coinage of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British colonics or dtpenden 
cies The coinage of the Stuarts was sumptuous and 
lavish James retained most of the types of his prede- 
cessor with the necessarv inotliiications, and introduced 
others,' namely, tlie unit, tlie laurel, and the fifteen- 
shilling piece (ft substitute for the spur - rt/al, nnd 
the obverse copied from a Bavarian fojtjk rtf' (tier of 
1621) Tlie unit nnd laurel were onl\ variants of the 
twenty shilling piece T )n j mar ^ gimagc corresponded 
w,Ui tlmt of Eliza! ^ mmeretI fc>bttlll> but In ICGsV " 
half crown theJtroduced under Cromwell At tlie same 
of copper " Aine< j y ie g 0 i,j broad nnd its divisions, aban- 
IT the higher denominations m tlmt metal instituted 

farthjs 

illustrious predecessor on the tlirone Several 
patterns w ere struck during this period, particular!) the 
famous Petition and Rtdditc crowns/ so termed from the 
legends, and at present of great rant) and value In 
the British Museum is an example of the former in the 
original leather case , it is said tliat onl) twelve were 
struck, and m similar state one realised at an auction a 
few ) ears ago tlie sum of j?500 Prom 1G62 the coinage 
embraced the guinea, two guineas, half guinea in gold, 
to which in 1668 the five-guineas was added (Pepys tells 
us that he ordered two on their first appearance in tliat 
) ear) , and in silver the crown, half-crown, shilling, 
sixpence, and Maund) monev In 1672, after the issue 
of some patterns, a halfpenny and farthing m Swedish 
copper came into regular uscMhe seated figure of Bn- 
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sillijccG nml ty the UnmrMtKi 'Hit crmwi of 104 
anti Ifie tnnnty ‘lulling ptcct of lint xtork seem to 
lme been ttjunllx from tin hnmK of 'ilmtmu Ilnnlin't, 
t-npmtcr, flmmatlst, anti (loc-t. Mr ltuli/mlson's PJJ0C1 
men brought £90 in 189 » The nn nl fart lung wa-sogatn 
fctnich, mwl ^ *uil -ullincntly tominnn Of the normal 
toniftge ontiuK that of nouwU the chief sminc* were 
the Tower ‘iorh, Umtol, and Al>erji>t«ith the pro 
dints of the htst mint nrt distinguished In the Pnnce 
of \\ ales feathers 


struek from it .. . , 0 , 

The most mnnrhnlile m ^ 

annals of the Restoration and of UiS^ t J HM 1 lU , 

. . _ r , X liefore niul 

of James II were due, ns in toe case oyV 

to abnormal circumstance*, we allude to ti\/ " trL 
Petition and Ridditc crowns arising from difluemf^ 1 ^ 


jealousies among the nvni engrav ers of the time, and to 
the gun moncj of James, fabricated out of n \aiictj of 
material at short intervals during Jus final struggle 


fur the crown in Irtlvml during tlie >enrs^lGS9 mid 
1G90, nnd consisting of the crown, half crown, shilling, 


and si\peuce Some specimens occur in silver, white 
metal, and even gold but the c maj be later re-strikes 
from the original dies llic ordinary Irisli copper 
and Lnghsh pewter mone> of James is rare in fine 
state | 

William and Mar}, and M llliam alone after 3695, 
preserved subshuitmllj without change the Lnghsh or 
I3ntisb coinage as it existed under the former Stuarts, 
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the gold sword-am! -sceptre piece of 160-1, thencefor- 
ward we have only to deal with the coinage of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies or dependen- 
cies. The coinage of the Stuarts was sumptuous and 
lavish. James retained most of the types of his prede- 
cessor with the necessary modifications, and introduced 
others,' namely, the unit, the laurel, and the fifteen- 
shilling piece (n substitute for the spur - ryal, and 
the obverse copied from a Bavarian’ Jnpperthaler of 
1G21) The unit and laurel ^w ere only variants of the 
twenty -shilling piece iaa ^‘^nngc.. CQrrrgpomki 

with that of ^H^l'nammeiwl system, hut in 1662 re 
half-crown Rx^Vroduced under Cromwell. Atthesanx 
of ctipper ' p A , net j the gold broad and its divisions, ahan- 
I^ 0 ”! I\lie higher denominations in that metal instituted 
fartl'^ j]] U j,trious predecessor on the throne. Several 
patterns were struck during this period, partuulnrh the 
famous Petition and Heddite crowns, «o termed from the 
legends, and at present of great rarity and value In 
the British Museum is an example of the former 5n the 


original leather case, it is said tliat only twelve were 
struck, and in similar state one realised at an auction a 
few years ago the sum of <£*500 TYom 1662 thecoinage 
embraced the guinea, two-guineas, half guiuea in gold, 
to wliich in 1668 the five-guiucas was added (l’epys tells 
us that he ordered two on their first appearance in tiiat 
3 ear) ; and in silver the crown, half frown, shilling, 
sixpence, and Maundy money. In 1672, after the issue 
-> of some patterns, a ltolf|>enny and f' -tiling in Swedish 


copper came into regular uscXthe 
180 J 


h figure of Bn- 
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subjects and by the Universities. The crown of 1644 
anil the twenty-shilling piece of fine work seem to 
have been equally from the hands of Thomas Rawlins, 
engraver, dramatist, and poet. Mr. Richardson’s speci- 
men brought £90 in 1 895. The roy al farthing vras again 
Struck, and is still sufficiently common. Of the normal 
coinage outside that of necessity the chief sources were 
the Tower, York, Bristol, and Aberjstwith; the pro- 
ducts of the last mint arc distinguished by the Prince 
of Wales' feathers ^ 

^ „ , uie tiovvH^ 

struck from it * '\ctoratf (1649-53) 

Tlie most remarkable features i^*hle epoch, but 
annals of the llestoi-ation and of the slj>^before and 
of James II. were clue, ns in the case of Cjv> r were 
to abnormal circumstances.; we allude to the i\ce a 
Petition and Rcddile crowns, arising from differences' aim***, 
jealousies among the rival engravers of the time, and to 
Uie gun-money of James, fabricated out of a variety of 
material at short intervals during his final struggle 
for the crovrn in Ireland during the years 1689 and 
1690, and consisting of the crown, half-crown, shilling, 
and sixpence Some specimens occur in silver, white 
metal, and even gold , but these may be later re-strikes 
from Uie original dies. The ordinary Irish copper 
English pen ter money of James A rare in fi„ e 
state. 

Will, am and Mary, and William alone after 1695 
m=er«d aihstantinlJ-wJWalMsge theXiglish or’ 
lnt.sU comage as it existed n nd er the former Stuarts • 
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"but in Uic shield Nassau i- added on an escutcheon 
of pretence. In one Trance occupies the fourth grand 
quarter, possibly through an error. The money with 
the jugate busts is scarcer than that with the head of 
the King. Jn 36%. when complu'nt of the bad 
the currency had for some time been growing louder, 
and Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely, author of the Chroni- 
cal Prcdo-ium, bad declaimed from the pulpit against 
the injustice done thereby to the poor, William under- 
took nn inquiry into the matter, and in the en«uiDg 
year appointed Sir Isaac Newton Master of the Mint, 
a po«t which he held down to the reign of George I. 
The coins of William sometimes occur in proof state. 
The Maundy money is only of the jugate type and 
of 1GS9. 

.Anne, the last of the Stuarts (1702-14), made no 
material alteration in the monetary system. Her coin- 
age, in which the star of the Garter takes the place of 
the sliield of Nassau, is divisible into two classes : that 
before and that after the Union with Scotland in 1707. 
The; issue of 1702, particularly the pattern guinea with 
the low drapery , which was withdrawn at her Majesty *s 
instance, ia perhaps the more desirable. The TO^es and 
plumes found in tlie angles of some of the money, and. 
the word 1 tgo.under the bust in other pieces, refer to 
the sources whence the metal was derived : tlie West of 
England, the Welsh mines, and the Spanish ships taken 
in Vigo Bay in 1702. The suggestion of Dean Swift, 
that the currency should be made what it had been in 
foreign countries and among the ancients from time 
1S2 
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immemorial, a medium for perpetuating historical events 
and personal merit, met with no further response than 
we find in the pattern halfpenny Avitli the Britannia 
holding a rose and thistle sprung from one stem, and 
the farthing commemorating the general peace of 1713 
with the legend Pax Jffista per Oibem. Of the half* 
penny there are at least (he varieties, and of the smaller 
piece as many. A good specimen of the common farth- 
ing of 1714 is worth about 12s. 

The union of the kingdoms in 1707 put a term to 
the special coinage for Scotlakp, which since the advent 
to the British throne of James VI m 1G03 had accumu- 
lated into a \cry large and impoitant \olume in all 
metals, and embraced man} fine examples of numismatic 
skill. The sci ics extends, from 1605 to 1642, and fiom 
IGG1 to 1709 ; there was an interruption during the 
Civil War and the Itepubbe, and in this long inter! al thp . 
old coins doubtless circulated exclusively Among the 
rarities may bo mentioned the first comage of James 
I., the quarter and eighth umt of Charles I., the sixty- 
slulhng piece of James II., and the sixty -shilling piece 
of William III. The Darien pistole and half-pistole 
of 1701 are also valuable, and interesting as the last 
gold money of Scotland^ But the gold.unit of Charles 
I , by Briot QG37), is the chef-tTceuvre, although it is 
by no means uncommon. To o l 7Tiin these productions 
of the more recent epoch, lu^ever, in fine state ii 
generally a task of almost equal difficulty ^ 
attending the earlier reigns; and the remark rao »t 
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strongl) applies to the billon nnd copper, ivluch are, 
os a rule, wretchedly poor 

The House of Brunswick Lovebdic, on its accession 
m 1714, found the coinage of the realm cstahhshed on 
its modem basis in nearl) eicr) respect, lMid Hi a 
sketch of the subject which docs not aspire lo enter 
into the documentor) annnLs or technical dt-frids there 
is less nnd less to be said George I struck nil the 
denominations of his predecessor, the halfpenny and 
farthing becoming onlinanl) current , and the dump of 
1717-18 is a well executed piece The on!) salient 
numismatic features ol the reign, beside*? the Irish 
American monev, were the Elector and pattern guineas 
of 1714 and 1727, the quarter-guinea, now issued for 
the first time (1718), and the rather scarce siher paces 
marked IV C C , for Welsh Copper Company George 
II (1727-00) had two coinages, the Young and the 
Old heads,, the former engra\ed, like those of George I , 
b) Croker, a German artist, tlie latter b) Tamm '1 he 
Young head money ranged from 1728 to 1739, the Old- 
head from 1739 to 1700, and there arc modifications 
of the second The monej of the earliest jeors is 
scarce, particularly that of 1728-30 The coins with 
I ms under the bust were made from, gold captured 
by British % essels at sea 

Considering its length, the Government of George 
III , from 1760 to 1820, was not, from a monetary 
point of view, prolific, yet to some extent it is 
nuynsmatically remarkable from the number of pat- 
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tern* winch were unde h> various nrtnt'. for the 
improvement of the coinage, which continued to grow 
from x the death of George II to lSlti 'c-mticr and 
poorer, till toVcn> and counter marked foreign specie 
were brought into requisition to suppN the deficiencies, 
wlule the Urtmsxnck Luneburg o- Ilanovcnan silver 
currcnca of the King, with well -executed portraits and 
m good sty le, w is uninterrupted and profuse The 
scarcity of mher was moit «cital\ felt, n» the coinage 
of gold and copper was earned on more regularh In 
the a ear just mentioned, howc\er, the deadlock came to 
an end, and such a dilemma his never recurred 

'Hie mo>t notahlc productions of tlus reign were the 
quarter guinea of 17G2, struck for the second and last 
tune, the seven dulling piece, the Northumberland shil- 
ling of 17G3, of which there was a very limited issue 
fora special purpose, the spade-guinea with the half, 
the Mftimdv wire money of 1792, the broad rimmed 
copper senes of 1797, including the novel twopenny- 
piece, tlic first sovereign, 1S17, with the half, and the 
five pound piece of 1820 by IVtrucci, of which it is 
said that only twenty were struck 
The shorter administrations of George I\ and 
William IV , and the extremely protracted one of 
"Tior present Majesty, bring us down to the present day 
suthout enabling us to point to any striking aditcro- 
ments beyond tiro ndimraWo rrorks of Wyon and a 
fen novel types tiro rose, shamrock, ami thistle 
money, of which the shilling of 1820 is rare, the lion 
shilling and sixpence. Colonel rullcrton’s patterns of 
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1790 of George Prince of Wales as Seneschal of Scot- 
land, and the five-pound piece of Victoria (1830), of 
which the first and most rare issue omits the garter on 
the shoulder of the Queen, has a plain edge, and reads 
Dirigii for Dirige. The sovereign of 1837 U tlie 
prototype of the fascinating coinage of 1839. To the 
Victorian era belong the Gothie crown (I8l(i), of which 
a rare variety has the tlecolle drapery, disapproved (it 
Is said) by Prince Albert; the florin (1818-51-87-93), 
the double florin (1887), the substitution of the bronze, 
coins with the artificial portrait for the copper (I860), 
and the withdrawal of the groat (185G). There are 
four types of the Bonn, the first Inuring been sup- 
pressed because it omitted D. G. in the legend. In the 
armorial shield on her Majesty’s coinage, the crown of 
Hanover having passed to the next male heir, the escut- 
cheon of pretence was omitted. There are also numerous' 
patterns, notably those for a proposed international 
'coinage — the Is anti £» or dollar and half-dollar in 
gold, and the d/mr, centum^ and other essay » in silver 
for the florin of 1813 The double florin was coined 
only in 18S7, for the £3 and the £2 pieces the call is. 
very restricted. The so-called Jubilee series of 1887 
and the current one arc scarcely entitled to attention. 
They equally run from To to 8th A new bronze 
coinage similar to the gold and silver is nearly ready, 
but 1ms been delayed by the too dose restinblance of 
the farthing to the half-sovereign — a chronic fatality ! 


It remains to olTer some observations on the Ieisu 
18G 
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and Gounsua. currencies. The former opens with 
a series of barbarous imitations, emanating from Irish 
chieftains or rcgttfi between tlic eighth, and eleventh 
centuries, of the Anglo-Saxon types, the earliest of 
tolerable execution being those which closely resemble 
the pennies of Ethel red II. of England. Canute struck 
pennies for Ireland, but they arc of great rarity. From 
John, first ns Lord of Ireland and then as King, com- 
mences the regular and common scries from a variety 
of mints: Dublin, 'Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Trim, 
Drogheda, Youghal, and Wexford. peculiarity of 
the more ancient coins is the enclosure of the portrait 
« in a triangle; the system determined m 1822; but 
there is no money oi Edward VI. or of Anne; and no 
, gold exists. We must consider the Inchiwpun, Cork, 

1 and Ormonde siege-picces of Charles I and the gun- 
money of James II. as classublo under the present head. 
Elizabeth, James, and Chailcs I, struck small copper , 
coins representing halfpence and hirthings with the harp, 
which dvdiuguishcs the whole of this section from the 
reign of Henry VIII , and procured for the silver six- 
pences the name of hnrpus. The first genuine copper 
coinage Was in 1723, when Wood's halfpence and farth- 
ings appeared with a bust similar to his Jlosa Amcrkana 
The senes was earned on by George II., HI , and IV 
and Gcoigc III. issued silver tokens for Gs , 2s. Gd. \0ii ' 
and Gd. between 1801 and 1813 for the sister kingdom 
The prevailing characteristic of all this currency, except 
the copper, is its light weight. The Irish harp'd, the 
coins of Henry VIU. divides the initials 0 f the King and 
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his contorts, «omc have II and A for Hum nntl Anne 
(Holey n) Tht formation of ft witisfucton collection i* 
barred by tht execs-snt difficulty of procuring speci 
mens in good state from the heavy near of thL low 
standard of metal under the ludors and Stuarts 

Hie money of the Cn \v\n husih irnd the 
I>il or AIvn forms a couple of groups of differing 
origin, yet alike distinct from the ordinary currency for 
the Colonies Hit former dates from 1830, of vluch 
A cor mc haic the four doubh* and one double for 
Guernsey, and extends to the present reign, comprising 
Id, 2d, 4 d, and h d for Gucmsee, and a penny, * 
halfpenny, and farthing for Jcr>ev The earliest 2d 
appears to be of 1833, and 8 d of 1834 Ihc double 
js interesting ns the last nuim s inatic v esbgc of French 
rule. There are sjhtr B mh tokens for Z>» for Guemvejrj 
1809, and of S'* nnd Is Gel for Jersey, lbl2-l 3, besides 
others of lower \nlucs issued In tradesmen There is 
no gold, nnd the Lnglu.li monc\ is generally accepted 
The 3s Guernsey token of 1800 is rnru 

The Isle of Alan owes its independent coinage to the 
feudal conditions under which it was held till 17G5 b\ 
the Stanley family Janie*, Karl of lXrb\ (1702-3G> 
struck from 1709 to 1733 a series of coppu coins of 
the Eagle and Child type, of which some on. reputed 
to be patterns, and a piece supposed to Ik intended 
for ft half crown, 1723 , and the HuU of Athol m 1758 
jssned two coins (penny and twojiemx) with Ins crowned 
monosram I*™ 1766 to 1830 Ike «s,l mtk 
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the special insignia of tlic island was tlic only separate 
medium, excepting a fen Bank tokens , nnd the penny 
of 17SG is the first struck within the British dominions 
The Manx independent currency has long Ceased 

The monograph of Mi Atkins, of which a second 
and nitpioved edition may be expected, and the Sion 
tagu Colonial Catalogue, 1892, are the best guides for 
the coinage of British America, the East India Com 
pany, Ce\lon, Canada, the West Indies, Australasia, and 
the otliei settlements of the English abroad But the 
small volume In Mr Samuel Smith, 1890, also well 
deserves attention In the Amencan senes the Hog- 
money of the Sommers Islands the Maryland shilling, 
sixpence, groat, and penny the New England uniface 
shilling, sixpence, and threepence the Massachusetts 
(1652-62) oak nnd pine tree, and the Rosa Americana 
(1722-33) senes the Carolina and New England tokens 
of 1691, arc the prominent features A penny of 
Maryland reads on reverse Denarivm Terra Maria?, 
and has two flags issuing out of a coronet on obverse ‘ 
the titles as. on the other pieces, with the same poi trait 
and nun For India there was nothing between the 
portcullis money of Elizabeth, 1600-1, already men 
tioned, and the coinage in all metals under Charles II 
for Bombay and Madras, embracing several rare and 
% alunblc types and examples Some of the earlier issues 
of silver and copper are highly characteristic and beauti 
fully executed , but the more recent bronze money for 
many of our colonies 1ms been intrusted to mechanics 
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F«C« TilUQ. 

Ordlniry 

spttlnien. 

Fine or 
tirly 
Specimen 

Uulimun 

* 

10J 

42*. 

03* 

£ t- 

6 5 


14*. 

63*. 

£5. 5* 

7 7 


4i. 

16* 

63*. 

10 0 


Id, 

7* 6<t 

<:* 

20 0 

JnUo»Cif«3f{«ilvcr) 

3W. 

7* 0(4 

21*. 

3 3 


C* Oit to 3* 





2* OiZ to 3* 3<I 


13* 

50 0 


7* 

12* 

30* 

5 0 


J Ss to l£>* 

31* 

30* 

2 2 


1C*. 

21* 

42* 

3 3 


it 

C* 

15*. 

1 6 


it 

e* 

16* 



CO 

to* 

eos. 



it. 

6* 

10* 

1 1 


£0 12* 

£7 

£7 10* 

0 0 

5 lire piece 

4, 

6* 

10* 

0 15 


O 

6. 

35*. 



21* 

25* 

35* 

10 0 


r,t 

7* 

15*. 

10 0 

Hull crumi 

2* e<f 

5* or 6* 

15* 

6 0 


i» 

2* 6.4 

10* 

10 0 


id 

2(4 

2* 6d. 

5 0 

Double penny , 

id 

U 

5*. 

2 2 

Anglo y«4n penny . 

u 

i 2* 

10* 

25 0 

Anglo-Norman ) 


o. 



penny { 

Queen Anne laithin? 

** 

12* 

42* 

10 0 


These figure*- unbiace, as we perccne, the entire 
range of probability ns regards nine collectors out of 
ten , but the) refer only, of course, to cei lain selected 
denominations belonging to the set end European 
States, Great Britain included Of the Scotish money, 
which docs not find a place there, the face-value is 
perhaps less trustworthy as a guide than m the case 
of any other series except the early hi Hon coinages of 
France, and the ascending ra(io for condition and other 
circumstances is in both instances phenomenally rapid; 
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THE COIN MARKET 

Til* mo^t usual and favourite tvpe» of mono, whether 
Fnglish or foreign, ancient or modem, which occur 
for sale are tlie Persian done, the Macedonian sinter, 
a com of Alexander the Great, a Roman at, a com 
of Julius CXcsar, the German or Lon Country thaler 
or daalder , the Russian rouble, the French gold ecu, 
louts, and ~0 francs and silver 5 franc piece, the Spam h 
jnecr of eight or piastre and gold doulloon , the 
Portuguese siher coroa and gold dobra , the Italian 
5 1 ire piece, the Amen can dollar of the Northern and 
other States, and the English guinea, crown, half 
crown, shilling, and old fashioned pennv and double 
penm , and in the earlier senes the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman silver pennies of SL Edmund, Alfred 
the Great, Edward the Confessor, William the Con 
queror, and the Plantagenets. The average market 
pnee of such coin* nun be tabulated as follows • — 
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In the United States department the coins which 
prove the exception to the prevailing rule are the > 
Hog-money, the New England, Massachusetts, and 
Maryland series, the New England and Carolina half- 
penny tokens, 1694, the JRosa Americana (1722-33), 
the “Continental Currency *’ pewter dollar (1776), 
certain cents with the portrait of George Washington, 
the cent of 1799, the half-dime of 1802, and the dollar 
of 1801. With the half-dime it is said that a man 
once paid his travelling expenses from the States to 
England and back. 

A set of the Hog-money of Bermuda — a shilling to « 
a penny — maj be worth from <£50 to <£100 The 
shilling is the commonest, but the most interesting, 
and should be procurable for <£5 ; the penny is the 
rarest, and might fetch .£20. The New England 
uniface shilling, sixpence, and threepence, struck <h crc 
about 1C50, cannot be obtained under £25; the 
shilling alone has realised .£10. 

A fine set of the Massachusetts shilling, sixpence, 
threepence, and twopence, 1652-62, commands 6 VC 
guineas, the sixpence in good state is the hardest 
to find 

Of the Maryland currency of Lord Baltimore, struck 
in England nlxmt 1G30, there are the shilling, sixpence, 
groat, and penny, the first three in silver, the last A 
copper pattern. If the four should occur together 
highly preserved, they would not fall under H* 
hammer at raudi less than £60. The sixpence h 
most readily obtained, but costs £6 or £7. The 
104 
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penm alone might run to £2o The last which was' 
exported to America was lost with the vessel on which 
it was despatched b} an English dealer to his Trans- 
atlantic client 

Of the two halfpence of 169 t, either in fine condi- 
tion ilia} be estimated at from £G to d?10 

The cents of Washington arc fairly numerous, hut 
those of 37W and 1791 arc the best known 'I be 
former has been re struck from the original dies still 
in existence, a proof in gold is advertised m a recent 
Continental auction catalogue Those of 1791 cost 
X2orX>$ 

The Rosa Americana senes has Intel} exhibited a 
tend enc) to rise in estimation 'There arc the two- 
pence, penn), and halfpenny Of the ordinal} dates, 
1722 and 1723, a set m fair condition fetches £3 or 
Tlie twopence of 1721 is not to he had for less 
than nor that of 173J (which has been mutated) 
under £23 or T30 

Hie Central and Southern American currencies ore 
remarkably \ anctl, but the commercial interest in 
them is not iuj keen £2 or £3 ought to secure 
even a mntj, unless tlie metal value is unusually hmh 
The scarce and curious silver peso of Philip II , struck 
at JPotosi, fetched mil} 1C_ at a recent sale in London 
But it is different with a few pieces of lieav} gold 
struck h} the caiher Portuguese rulers for the Indies 
celebrated gold portuguca of Emmanuel (3495- 
\ ■'nth -stnne dins pieces issued 'bj his successors, 
excessively uncommon, and would certain!) go mto 
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large figures (i?10 to i?30), if they wen. ofitred to 
public competition ^ 

Australasia has, as may be naturally imagined* a 
very modest array of nuggets numisinaticftlly speak 
mg, whatever it may posaos» in anotlier sense The 
Adelaide assay piece of 1852 is north 30>, having 
been intended as a sovereign, but happening to 
weigh about 21s 6d , it was melted by the bullion 
dealers 

The Port Philip sov ereign, 1852 and 1853, and the 
Sydney sovereign and half sovereign of 1855-5(5 winch 
generally occur as proofs are apt to realise about 
thrice the face value Tlie primitive ounce arid half 
ounci me worth soirifewbere about double \beir iiWgVk 
in ore 

The scarce pattern penny for New Zealand* 18^> 
has been earned to £3 15s 

Upon the whole, the Oriental series, when n ^ ew 
earlv rarities irrespective of metal are excluded* must 
not he calculated at more tlian a fraction o\er weight 
The gold is in general of high standard .Yrt eveep 
tion has to be noted in much of that of Jap an by 
which even experts were at first misled 

A limited number of exceptions to the princip^ ftrc 
met with in the An D lo Indian coinage for Jlomhav 
under Charles II The Pax Dx> rupee of 1018 with 
tlie arms of England, and the undated rupee atfd half 
rupee with thi. arms of the East India Comp® 0 * 
lielonging to the same reign, realise about £G b ^ 
each ami there is a still rarer copper piece 
IDG ; 
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scumth year of Charles, also stru'ck for Bombay, which 
cost the writer 'JOS. 15s. Oil. 

The tin and pewter money ( pica and dodhlc pice) of 
Charles II. and Geoige II., for the same Presidency, are 
not expensiv e, hut rarely occur in tolerable preservation - 
they are relatii cly vt orth from 10s. to 30s. 

Some very interesting copper coins of the cash de- 
nomination and of native fabric, uitli the elephant on 
obverse, may he very occasionally procu.ed in good 
state at a low price. ® 

The acquisition of the Bntish Colonial series, outside 
that of India ^nnd the other regions above mentioned, 
” not calculated to entail a very heavy cost, unless the 
purehasei determines to include rare patterns nad 
ranches of type or metal Take such pieces ns 
gold 4-gulden of George II. for Hanover, an acknnw 
edged i-antj—it may ascend tod?3, or Uie 3-gu,Iders of 
George HI 1800, for British Guiana-ih, eSimerdaf 
value hes between 80s. and 40s. A thousand coins, 
one with another, w ould not exceed i?200 

Taking the 129 representative illustrations of the 
present little volume, of which the cost is unfort, matel 
too well witlnn the personal knowledge of the writ J 
let us tabulate them on a commercial basis : W ’ 
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1 LATE II 

t A d. 

18 2 10 0 

19 13 t 0 

29 18 0 0 

21 0 15 0 

22 0 3 6 

23 10 0 0 

21 15 0 

25 0 8 C 

"t> 0 15 0 

27 4 10 0 

23 4 0 0 


Flats m 

23 5 5 0 

50 l 15 0 

31 0 15 0 

32 0 15 0 

33 8 0 0 

51 0 10 0 

35 0 11 0 

36 0 *6 

37 3 3 0 

83 15 0 

39 3 10 0 

40 4 0 O 

41 1 10 0 


Plats J\ 

12 0 15 0 

43 0 10 0 

41 0 14 0 

45 0 16 0 

<6 2 10 0 

47 0 15 0 

43 0 3 C 

49-50 660 


Plats V 

51 0 3 0 

52 0 16 0 

53 5 IQ 0 

51 5 0 0 

55 0 12 0 


* £. t i. 

58 3 0 0 

57 0 2 0 


Plate M. 


91 

n 

93 

91 


£ *. <£. 
0 18 0 
0 0 6 
0 15 0 
2.2 0 


53 0 17 

59 1 10 

CO 2 15 

61 11 

6" l 10 

63 0 17 

64 0 3 

65 15 

C6 0 12 


Plate VIL 

67 2 10 

68 0 2 

69 17 

70 0 10 

71 2 2 

72 1 10 

<3 0 15 

74 2 10 

75 1 10 

76 0 1 


Plats 1 III. 


73 

79 

80 
SI 
S 1 ' 
SI 
SI 


0 15 
2 10 
0 6 

1 5 
O 16 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 


Plat* IS. 

85 0 8 

88 0 8 

87 2 10 

S3 O 15 

S9 0 15 

90 10 

19S 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 


0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 16 
0 18 
0 10 


Plats XL 

109 900 

110 10 0 

111 6 30 0 

112 2 2 0 

113 1 15 0 

114 2 2 0 

116 2 2 0 

116 3 3 0 

117 10 0 

113 2 2 0 


6 J V»5 
0 l-o 
0 1 1"7 


Plate XII. 


1 10 0 
8 15 0 
0 14 0 
S 15 0 
0 12 0 
4 4 0 

0 15 0 

1 16 0 
0 6 0 

11 II 0 
7 2 6 
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Hen. wo get a total of £272 1.0s (id foi 129 pieces, 
or mthcr more than £2 each, hut it may l>c said that 
this amount, is in excess of the average on a laiger 
numticr, where the picked examples do not *0 pro 
mincnUy rule At the Mine time, where quality is 
cultivated and nintv is not excluded, it must be feared 
that an flL'Cendtng ratio of lost is the necessary 
consequence 

Potting from hypothesis to absolute practical tx- 
penuue, a ease inn) be noted where a representative 
and lmsccllaueous catnnet in all metals, and m the 
first state, amounting to upwards of 3000 items, cost 
just under I?2o00, and where it has been calculated 
that an additional i?1500 would secure about 306 
more specimens, including a few costly ones, so as to 
constitute, at a total outla\ of X*1000, a distinctly 
important collection, yet one not aiming at minor 
varieties of tv pc, mmt, date, and other detail 

Moreover, outside such an estimate must he m 
numerable coins in all senes, principally accidental 
rarities commanding factitious prices , but it would 
scarcely exclude anything of substantial value and 
interest To take an illustration from the English 
series, it would compusc the Oxford, Petition and 
IteddiU crowns 

Such a numismatic gathering would he approxi- 
mately thus apportioned — , 
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Mini 


r . 


Fecc 

MeUla. 

m 


mum 

A^gre-at* 




, 

<t 


e. 

Gr efc 

•>-0 


1 

0 

of) 

coo 

Roman 

n 50 

3 

0 

s 

20 

400 

Byzantine 

Continental — 

50 

3 

0 

6 

10 

50 

Germany 

200 


0 


20 

SOO 

Swod gh Dsn *h \ 

100 


0 

« 

"0 

100 

Netherlands 

200 


0 

3 

20 

250 

Italy \ 

Two R ol « / 

300 





300 

Kn gilts of Malta 

50 

3 




75 

France 

soo 





SOO 

Spa n 

100 





150 

Porto "il 

United Kingdom— 

100 

4 or 5 




150 



3 or 4 

2 

0 



Anglo Saxon 

50 



C 

"5 

100 

Anglo Norman 

150 



e 

lo 

75 

PlanUgenet 

loO 

2 

1 

0 

15 

100 



3 

I 

0 


150 

Two Stnart 1 

200 

0 or 0 

1 

0 

20 

SOO 

Commonwealth I 

25 





50 






Tlanoienan 

"oO 

3 

1 

0 



Colonial 

150 

fi or 6 

1 

0 

10 

100 


Wc lierc attain n^total of 3030 coins m nil metals, 
and of all European regions and Eurojican Colonial 
settlements, belonging to e\trj period, the Greek nnd 
Roman inclusive, nnd we arftvc nt nn estimat'd cost 
of J3S7 73, or a\emgc throughout of about 18s Rut 
wc live to take into con nitration tint ibis is a 
misccll in ecus selection nt which we arc looking and 
that estn then wc do not comprise such examples of 
hi 0 h price ns tlie Petition era h , the Orf rrd rrotm, 
any Greek or Roman or Continental pieces of •super- 
200 
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lative importance, or the Oiientnl class; so that, these 
contingencies provided for, the result will he what we 
abovg mentioned, -P1000. 

A purely Greek collection is not unfrequently a 
special line, and when we enter on this field with 
the plan before us of representing in a cabinet the 
varied productions of all the autonomous regions 
into which ancient Hellas divided itself, we quickly 
■ discover that the chief difficulty lies in drawing* a 
line, beyond which we will not go, m regard to 
specimens of given localities or examples of given 
types 

No two Greek coins exactly correspond ; the varieties 
arise from the methods of production, or from the use 
of more than one die; and it is obviously out of the 
question for an ordinary amateur to regard these tech- 
nical minuting unless he has a special object in view 
Tor we know -that this senes is capable of yielding 
within its own limits an infinite number of fields f 0 r 
study in the coins of a particular place, or even of 
that place during a particular period. 

Now let us suppose, not an enterprise of this very 
restricted character, hut one confined to Greek mon ^ 

- generally. The country which we are considering,-^ 
its dependencies or colonies, included in ancient 0 times 
the following divisions, as we note elsewhere*-^ 


In Europe— Italia. Thessaly 

Hisjunia. Sicilia. Illyria. 

' Gallia. Macedonia, Epims. 

^Bntamna Tlnace. Corcyra. 
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In L\r>pe — 
Acamaaix 
iDolia. 

Loot-* 

Phocia. 

Ikrotia. 

Eabtrx 

Attica. 

Megans 

Xgmx 

Cormthix 

Pcloponeatts 

Crete. 

Cvclode3 and 
Spo Hides. 


In Ana — 
Bosporus. 
Colclas. 


Pontus. 
Paplil lgonix 
Pitliyma. 

M}«x 

Troax 

^Eolia. 

LcaBos 

Iooia. 

Cana. 

Lydia. 

Phrygia. 

Lycia. 

Patnphyhx 

Pisidia. 

Lycaonta 

Cilicia. 

Cyprus. 

Galatia. 

Cappadoc a. 

Armenia. 


Synx 

Arabia 

Mesopotamia 

Babylonia « 

Assyria 

Parthix 

Persia 

Bactnx 


In Africa — 
Agypt 
/Fthm p a. 
Cyrene. 
Libya. 
Syrtiea. 
Byxacene. 
Zcugitanx 
Nnnudix 
Mauritania 


No person of aicrage insight into the subject will 
be surprised to hear that there is no collection m the 
world which can boost of possessing anything approxi 
mate to a complete assemblage of the coins of this 
oast and fruitful numismatic area, or that to ap- 
proach within ft considerable distance of that result 
would demand a serv large fortune. But on a basis 
far more comprehensive, as being a special principle of 
research, than our former scheme, we proceed to com 
pule the probable extent and cost of a Greek cabinet. 

I'll ere are no fewer than 63 geographical divisions 
requiring our attention in end of them the pro- 
ducts are not coatl\,of a few scarcely anvare Lribwn, 
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but, on the contrary, each of these illusions embraces 
numerous mints. Rro ull) speaking, ft Greek gold or 
chxtitim loin fetches from XI to X£0, one in siher 
(size, unlevs it is the 10-driuhma or diladrachm, not 
material) from 3s. Oil. to XI 0, and one in bronze from 
Is. to XI or 30'. Many Greek States nml cities struck 
no" gold or chit rum; certain places had only bronze. 
Recoiling all tliC'C points into calculation, wc in:u 
tabulate ft Greek collection thus: — 


IB 





63 

630 

8 

1* to £20 

10*. 


This giics 0300 coins for X3150. But the estimate 
cannot be regarded as guaranteeing certain exceptional 
rarities, while it would probabl) allow for all pieces of 
real interest and consequence. So we find ourselves 
draw ing near to the same figures as before— that is to 
sa), to the same cost for one class of coins on a larger 
scale as for c\ cry class on a limited one. 

Again, take a collection dedicated exclusively t Q 
ancient Roman money, and from a table it will become 
appaicnt that, on the whole, it will prove less costly, at 
a modest les el, or (in othei words) not aiming at too 
many of the gold series, than either of the two pre- 
ceding experiments. 

There are three periods: Regal, Consular, Imperial* 
of winch the first K concerned with the as and ib 
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Country 

No. of 
Spec! 

! Colas. | 

Ordinary Coin* 

fins Colas. 

North Germany 

1,400 

£ *. a 

90 0 0 

£ s. <i 

3 0 0 0 

South Germane . 

300 



Switierland 

75 

11 E 0 


Poland 

eo 



Russia 




Dauabian Provinces 1 




Katin Empire 

3d 



Greece r 

IS 



lurti-y In Europe 




Northern Kingdoms 



235 0 0 

Northern Netherlands 




Southern Netherlands 



«'>5 0 O' 

Northern States 

300 


150 0 0 

Southern States 

120 

13 0 0 

00 0 0 

Knights of Malta 

30 

8 0 0 

22 10 0 

ItegsJ l ranee 



150 0 0 

1 eudal Franco 

400 

40 0 0 

300 0 0 

Spain i 

150 

15 0 0 

112 10 0 

Portugal 

€0 

1 

9 0 0 

45 0 0 


The nett ultimate outcome i> tint a Continuity 
collection of 5935 coins, more or less, maj be expected 
to cost, according to the state of proven itaon, from 
.£430 to J72000, or thereabout, the immense disparity 
proceeding from the instantaneous n>e in the tanfl 
for fine coins and the prevailing povertv of state 

Then, owing to the so \astlv greater extent of 
ground here represented and covered, the commercial 
anomalies ore naturally moa numerous, and in order 
to comprise— wlilth is renlh politic, and stAuijw a 
collection vrith a character and prestige — a handful of 
the pints, which occur ju all, or almost oil, the senes, 
it mav be wdl to calculati on laving out a supple* 
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mental*} <5500, or altogether taking the highei scale, 
=52500 — the estimated cost of a miscellaneous cabinet 


Email}, the collector -who maj choose to content 
hunst*If with English, or at least British coins, is m 
a position, as a mattci of course, to enter far more 
at large, than if he was a general bu}er, into the 
lespectne senes Let us tabulate — 


No of 
Coins 

Bntuh — 

TJnmwribed 210 

Inscribed 20 

Anglo Saxon— 

Secatta. 20 

Sty can 20 

Pennies • 100 

Antto Norman 100 

Piantagenets 100 

Tudors 100 

First Stuart Period 100 

Commonwealth 50 

Protectorate 20 

Second Stuart Period 150 


No of 

Coins 

Hanoverian to Victoria 200 
Anglo Hanoverian 60 

Colonial — 

Ind a 30 

America 30 

West Indies 50 

Australasia 30 

Dependencies— 

Channel Islands 30 

Isle of Man 30 

Scotland 00 

Ireland 30 

1530 


These pieces would be in gold, siher, mixed metal, 
coppei, tin, pewter, lead, and here and there in 
electrum The total must strike any one as \cry 
inconsiderable, but we are not allowing for varieties 
of date, mintage, and other subsidiary particulars , we 
are mcrel} looking at the means and cost of bring- 
ing together a representative gathering of the oldei 
currencies of this country, carrjing them down to the 
present time , and unless one aspires to form an 
accumulation similar to that of Mr Montagu, wluch 
is a question of cost and of polic), what more is to 
lie desired than a senes substantially complete,, in which 
no positive type or denomination is overlooked ? r 
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parts 01 multiples only, and ire may therefore prae 
tically look on tins great branch of numismatics as 
Consular and Imperial, the Regal section amounting 
to a few specimens of the primitive bronze money — 


Denomln»tiofu 

ho. ol 

Examples. 

Cost ol 

Ordinary Coin*. 

Slatlmimi Cost 
of Fine I tare, or 
pntinntMl G In* 

Silver denarius 

2a0 

6*. 

21* 

,, qnmariufl 

50 

0* 

21* 

„ victonatus 

50 

21* 


Oold Resterti is 

10 

£3. 10* 



150 

25* to4“>*. 

£10 in £20 

„ medallion 

6 

£5 

£?5 

Brome — 1'irat size 

100 

SO* 

£*5 


250 

0* 

SO* to £2 

„ Third sire 

500 

1* to 5s. 

£5 (extreme) 

medallions 

6 

£10 

£50 


About 1370 moderate coins in all metals would 
thus cost about £910, to winch add for specimens of 
the as £10 or £20 more, which brings us to £930 
But for satisfactory specimens, and m the brass senes 
a fair representation of patina , we have to reckon, not 
perhaps the maanmtm estimate above given, but some- 
thing between, and we see tliat the vjinie number of 
coins is not to be obtained under £2500 

Much of the difference lies here jn (i ) rarity , (n ) 
general couihtion, (m) patmation, the last a feature 
common to the Greek bronze, but not in so essential 
a degree 

Once more, an undertaking directed to a tolerably 
complete senes and sequence of Continental money m 
SOI- 
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all the metals is one ’ which is hound to pro\e more 
onerous and expensive than either the Greek or the 
Roman, owing to the magnitude of the subject and 
the fica\) proportion of rarities. This is most readily 
perceived by an actual demonstration, which must be 
treated as approximate : — 


Country 

^D°iTl f 

No of 

Junta. 

Specimens 
of each 
Hint 

Ordinary 
6tftte, 
per Coin 
[Average) 

Pino 
3t»te. 
per Coin 
(Average) 

North Germany . . . 

35 

350 

4 

*. d. 

3 0 

t d 

5 0 

South Germany . . . 

10 


C 

3 0 

5 0 

Hungary, with Switz- [ 

19 

23 

3 

3 0 

10 0 

Poland 

v3 

10 

6 

3 0 

10 0 

Huana 






Danubian Provinces . 

C 

12 

4 

3 0 

10 0 

Latin Empire . . 

l 

C 

C 

3 0 

7 G 

Graeco ...... 

1 





TurVcy in Europe 
Northern Kingdoms 






30 




Netherlands (Northern) 

25 

50 




Netherlands (Southern! 

25 

50 




Italy (Northern) . . . 

26 

50 

6 



Italy (Southern) . . ) 
Sicily .... j 

3 

12 

10 

3 0 

10 0 

Knights oE Malta . . 
France — 

1 

3 

10 

6 0 

15 0 

Legal coinage . . . 

1 

50 

4 



Feudal coinage 

23 

100 

4 

2 0 



6 

25 




Portugal 

1 

6 

10 

3 0 

15 0 


From this statement, which is professedly experi- 
mental, although founded on actual experience, the 
following statistics aie deducible • — 
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Great collections of every class hntc always owed 
their extent to the presence of thousands of virtual 
duplicates in the shape of \ariants; mid it must he so 
■when it is recollected that the denominations Lsued 
in Great Britain, e\en reckoning different pieces 
similarly named from the time of the British period 
to Victoria, do not exceed seventy. It follows that 
about 1530 items really represent all that one can 
hue of the numismatic products of Britain from the 
earliest period to the present. 

Denomination*. 


Bntuh Series— 

Stater, third stater and half atater, and say sir 

other weights In diHerent metals ... 9 

Anglo-Saxon — 

Penny and halfp*uny . . ... 2 

Ang’o-N o rman — • 

Add the farthing . 1 

Plantagenets — 

Add florin, half and quarter noble, half and 

3 darter «ng»l, half and quarter ryat and 
oub'e ryal, groat and half groat ... 13 


Tudors — 

Add sovereign, double sovereign and triple sove- 
reign, half sovereign, crown and half-crown, 
in gold , crown and half-crown, shilling, six- 
pence, threepence, three halfpence, and three ' 
farthings in silver, penny in copper . . 14 

Stuarts — 

Add Laurel and half. Unit, Britain crown, Ttn-tle 
crown. Rose nd, Spur rial, 20s piece, 15s- 
pece, guinea, half and quarter, two and five 
guineas, in gold; the 20s. and 10s. Oxford 
pieces in silver ; the fcal'peany in copper and 
Maundy money ...... 21 

Commonwealth and Protectorate — 

Add broad and half and 50s i n gold ... 3 

Hanoverian — 

Add two and five pound* and 7a pieces in gold, 
florin and doable florin in silver, and penny 
and twopence in copper. . . . 7 
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In the foregoing estimate (1530) the Anglo-(»ii!lic 
series (see present volume, pp. 171, 17 G, 183, 1112) i* 
not included ; nnd it must he confessed that it almost 
equally present dUIicullio, awl a disproportionate nug- 
mentatiem of outlay, in ta»c the object is to Acquire 
One examples. 

In regard to the coinage of Scotland, one singu- 
larity is that the denomination* from the eleventh 
century to the Union surpass in m wilier those of 
England from the fifth or sixth century to the present 
day; and a tolerably safe guide in selection is the 
principle of confining oneself to pieces in good pre- 
sen at ion in the respective metals, not omitting to 
preside for such reigns and names as John llnliol, 
llobeit Bruce, and Mary, mid coins of historical in- 
terest, bUch as the Bonttcl-picic of 1539, the Critic?:- 
ston Dollar of 15G5, &c. One hundred representative 
Scotish coins in all metals should he obtainable for 
£150, and sucli a total of specimens would comprise 
every denomination, there being about ninety. QC the 
Anglo-Gallic money we liavc supplied some statistic* 
elsewhere 

Yet an aggregate of 1530, as suggested, is capable 
of putting the owner in possession of a thoroughly good 
national collection, not from the point of view of the 
British Museum, but from that of an average pm ate 
individual. Having regard, however, to the large 
quota of gold types, and other high-priced articles, 
especially in the Stuart groups, we should err in 
estimating the cost at less than <£3000, of which 
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A. b. c. Asscz-bien consent — An expression which 
often occurs in foreign numismatic catalogues, and 
which constitutes a matter of taste or opinion. 

Agonistic , ndj. — Connected with the public games of 
Greece. The prize-money awarded to victors. 

Agonothctes — An officer sometimes named on the 
ancient Phrygian money in connection wi)h the public 
games. 

Aigret, or herons crest — An almost invariable ad- 
junct on the heads of the Wain odes of Transylvania. 

Alhancc corns — Money struck by the Greeks pur- 
suant to a concordat between two or more cities, either 
for mercantile convenience or under some political 
emergency. (Sec Head, Historia Numontm, Ixxvii.) 
We have money of the Italian and Acluean Leagues 
which were of political origin, and other currency com- 
mon to t"o or three cities; in which there seems to be 
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no violence or nudities* in discerning nn analogy ami 
prototype to the ittoth-m 1'urojK'tin con ecu lion- money. 

Alpha ft Omega — An allegorical symbol found on 
mans medians ill coins. (Set* I In7litt, “Coins of Europe, 1 * 
pp. 61, 162.) The symbol aKi, occur® in the Anglo- 
Saxon series on the pennies of Ceolwulf of ATwit, 
Edward tlie Mndjr, and Ethel red II. 

JtiiphiciiotiC* — A term found on n sihtr autonomous 
coin of Delphi. Tlicse institutions appear to hn\o been 
tribal meetings at some centra! point in prioritise times, “ 
for the purposes of common religious cults and social 
intercourse. They usfmlly met in n tempi c or sanctuary. 

Ancpigrapkic — Without a legend. 

Angel — A gold coin of the St. Michael type, similar 
to those found in the Continental scries. It first occurs 
in the 5th Edw owl IV., and was carried down to the reign 
of Elizabeth with the half and the fourth Certain 
pieces attributed to Edward V. June as m m. a hoar’s 
head, or a rose and sun united, k or the r two, one on 
either side In the Pembroke collection was a six- 
angel piece in gold, weight 4S0 grain*, supposed to lie < 
a pattern, and considered unique; it belongs to the 
4th Edward VI. (See Kearj *s edition of Henfrey, 1SS5, 
p.51.) 

A ngvlet — The half-angel, as well as a gold piece of 
Henry VI. in the Anglo-Gallic series 
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Anglo-American money — The currency struck for the 
American dependencies and settlements from the time 
of Elizabeth (if we include the poitcullis scries of 1GOO- 
1G01) till the declaration of independence in 177G. 
'Hie series embraces the Sommers Islands, the Massa- 
chusetts, the Maryland, the Virginian, tlie Connecticut, 
atid New York coins and tokens, and those of Canada. 

Anglo-Gallic money — ! The series of coins struck in 
Trance bj the English rulers of portions of that country 
from Ilenn II., in right of his wife, Elcouore d’Aqui* 
tame, to Ilenr) VIII , including those of the Ilegent 
Bedford It is still a doubtful question whether King 
John struck moncj for Poitou. The latest .Vnglo- 
Gnllic coins arc the Touron) groats of Henry VIII 
(See Akcmian’s ** Numismatic Manual," 1840, pp 3G7- 
C92.) 

Anglo-Indian money — Hie currency struck for Bom- 
ba), Madras, &c., b) English sovereigns from Charles II 
to Victoria. 

Arc m loltc — Tiie division of a tressure or epicycloid, 
which is a common foini of enclosure for the type on 
early English ami foreign coins, the number of arcs 
caries 

ArcTion — Tiie chief magistrate of a cit), whose name 
appears ou Greek coins struck during his term of office. 

Ark of Noah is delineated bteradlj sts & cbeft with 
two inmates on the reverse of a com of Apameia, in 
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Phrygia, of the Roman imperial period. (See Head, 
Uhforia Numoriim, p. 53S ) 

Asiarchus — The president of the public game?, whose 
name apjieors on Greek coins, perhaps those intended 
for agonistic purposes. 

Association— A political or constitution'll principle, . 
borrowed by the Romans from the East in the later 
period of the Empire, and followed by the kings of 
Italy (Emperors of the West), Doges of Venice, &c., in 
mediaeval times Usually in Europe the son was joined 
in the government with his father, as the latter ad- 
vanced in years, in order to secure the succession; but 
we al>o find in Italy and Germany brothers, cousins, 
and otlier kindred associated in till-- way, and occa- 
sionally the mother and soil ruled together during a 
minority. In the Italian imperial senes of the eighth 
century we meet on the coinage with traces of this 
practice, as, for instance, a denier rends on obverse 
Lvtlozcicvt Imp, and on re verve Angilbcrga Imp, to 
signify the regency and guardianship of jhe Empress 
Angilbciga, while her son Louis II. remained under age 
(835), and in another way a coin of the same series and 
class, of the Chrhhana rc/igio type, struck at P.nia, 
read> \'go Lohianv, to denote the joint administra- 
tion of lingo and JLothair (9R-916). 

vt f & nison— Tlie name of the principal mmt-niaster 
of Scotland under the government of the EnrJ of Mor- 
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ton (sixteenth century), during the minority of dames 
VI., and hence of the coppei pieces struck under his 
authority. 

Juriga — -A charioted . 

Autonomous — The right to strike money without 
external licence. 

Banco — An mtifirin) and usually reduced standard 
of currency (See Hazhtt, “ Coins of Europe," p 184.) 
/Hits system, like that embodied in the terms courant 
and sjicdci , has fallen into disuse. 

Bar — The archaistic money, usually in bronze, struck 
by the Loir Countries for Java, in deference to the 
local oi nati\e predilection An analogous class of 
coinage was employed for Ceylon 

Barbel — The name of a fish found on the money of 
’ the Counts nnd Dukes of Bar and Lorraine and Bar. 

Basel — The designation given to certain Swiss coins, 
doubt ievj of billon, of which the currency in England 
was prohibited undci Henry II. 

Barbee — A billon piece, first struck under this name 
by James V., with the half. Said to be derived from 
has 'billon. Jt seldom occurs in fine condition. There 
is a ra'hcr rude Scotch pleasantry about Jenny's baxebee. 

Bcs,ml—(i.) A gold cora_in the Bjaintmc series; 
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(n) a sihtr com in the same senes Without being 
part of the Venetian cumncs, the gold besant was, 
before money in that metal or nisei of higher \alue 
became available, admitted in payment at the baturdav 
markets at Venice 

Biga — A Greek or Roman two horse chariot 

Billon, otherwise potia — Mixed metal, usually plated 
or -washed with silver It was a practice adopted b) 
the later Parthian rulers, b) some of the Roman cm 
perors m their denarii, and bv a majority of the Euro 
pean states of more recent elate 

Bit — -The centre of the Spanish American dollar, 
countei marked to pass for the multiple of three bits in 
British Guiana, the rcniaindei of the piece was made 
cun uit for tliree guilders, and both were stamped 
X- ($• D , for Essequibo and Demerara Tins priim 
tive and inconvenient 8} stem was not suspended till 
1809, when the British Government introduced a reiy 
handsome senes of silver and copjiei money for this 
dependency Compare Joe 

Black money — -The zu.aarl or denier non of certain 
( states of the Continent, which was imported into Eng 
land, and, with a coating of white metal, made to 
pass as thlvcr It forms the subject of statutes and 
proclamations m the thirteenth and fourteenth ccn 
tunes 
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Bodle — Scotisk copper currency under Charles IT,, 
1677 (new coinage), and William and Mary, 16.91-91. 
The word is said to be a corruption of BothzecU, and 
perhaps the bazebee may have been known os the bodle 
as early as the time of Mary I., although the two are 
of distinct type??. 

Bonnet'jiiac — With the two-thirds and one-third, a 
gold coin of James V. of Scotland, 1539-40 It is 
the earliest dated piece in this series, and is of un- 
usual!) thick fabric and artistic execution; it exhibits 
a life-like portrait of James with the bonnet. 

Bonus Eienlui — A symbolical representation found 
on man) Roman coins under the form of a )outhful 
naked figure holding n patera and ears of com. 

Bortnlormo — The Russian beard -money, which, hoiv- 
eier, is to be regarded as a token rather than as coinage. 
It was first introduced under Peter the Great 

Bai'ihnler — The vanet) is usually confined to certain 
German states, but a ho found in Savo\, where the coin 
opens as a l>ox, and contains objects inside, sometimes 
of an erotic complexion. There is a piece of eMitv lire 
in gold, of Carlo Tehee, king of Sardinia, 1826, enclos- 
ing four counters in platinum for the game of ombre. ' 

Brart'alc- A term rchich has been explain,*! in 
Hazlitt, -Corns of Europe/ 1 p. 18S-1S7. ' It occurs 
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sparingly in gold and topper, but fa iciy plentiful in 
silvei, mid of e% eiy gradation of art, from a men.* piece 
of metal foil without any type, to comp truth el) fine 
work with well-cxecutcd portraits and regular legtnds. 
'Die bracU'alt' was spread ottr a ytry extend >e ami — 
North and South Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
Sirit/erland, Northern Ntthet lands, Lonibaul), &c. 
There was a modification of it, or semi-bracteate pro- 
duction, struck under the Lombard kings and the 
Emperors of the West at Milan, Pn\in, Lucca, Mantua, 
and other points down to the twelfth century. The 
subjects introduced on the face of the bmeteate projier 
are innumerable, but tliej seem to be, in the case of 
those of later date, copies of ordinal) com<i rather 
than prototypes. Tliat of the twelfth century of 
Mayencc, of large module and superior independent 
work, with an inscription (sec Ha/Jitt, “Coins of 
Europe," p. 18G-187), is umfnce and purely brartentc 
in cliaracter. A few present them-ehe, without any 
type. 

Brass, firsts second, and third — The three normal 
divisions of the Roman bionze or copper currency. 
Rut in some of the reigns irregular sizes or dimensions 
often occur, and the weight of pieces in tills metal 
was. rendered uncertain and mbitiar) b) the occasional 
employTiient of tlnckei flans, the prototype , of the 
modem European piedfort. (Comp. Jiiwim? ) 

Breitc groschen, pfenning, or thaler — The widespread 
type, as distinguished from the dick or thick. 

fan. 
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llrtthh «JWf— Owlerbiirv, Ci remoter, Colchester, 
London, llicMiorough, Sikhe^ter, Vcrnhun, and, -of 
course, many others not identified. 

/frond, unth the htilf—? £\ic nmne given to the twenty- 
shilling piece in gold of the lhotector Cromwell, and of 
the first and <£«md issues of Charles II., lfifiO-Gl. 

Ilroiul ywiY-s-— The old widespread gold money of 
England, as distinguished from the more modem fabric. 

JJrtmnnVA— Henry the I.ion, l)uho of Brunswick, 
who married a> his second wife Matilda, daughter of 
Henry It. of England, and reigned from 11550 to 11113, 
struck deniers of a bructcatc fabric, of which one, found 
at Brunswick in 175G, exhibits a lion passing under an 
archway. From the aliove-naiiied union the present 
royal family of Great Britain is descended. On a 
den ter of Otto V., Duke of Bavaria (1180-^SJJ), Henry 
of Brunswick appears standing and in armour, attended 
by a lion. 

Carpcnfum — A covered carriage, used at Uome tmder 
the republic only by privileged persons, mid even later 
rocned for ladies of high rank and for relMous 
oliserv ances. It occurs on first brass coins of Agrippina, 
&c. The Homan curjxntum was borrowed f rom the 
still ruder Babylonian vehicle, also delineated on coins. 

Cauda — A felt broad-brimmed hat, seen on the coins 
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of the Lings of Macedon, and sub-equeutty introduced 
among the Romans. 

Chiton — A ^ort of undcr-\est worn by figures on 
Greek coins; it was originally a short woollen garment 
without sleeves, but afterward developed, in some parts 
of Greece, into a long linen one with sleeves (See 
Smith. 7\mica.) 

Christiana Rchgio — A legend found on Frankish 
coins of the Carolingian era, with and without the 
temple. It was thought necessary to associate the 
word-* with the more or 'less rudnuentfuy building, 
which had constituted part of the type of man} pagan 
coins. A demcr bearing this legend, ascrilx-d to Louis 
le Debonnairc, and struck at Milan, omits the temple, 
anil is of semi-bracteate fabric. 

Ctrcle, double and triple — -The gros tournoif of 
Louis IX. of France (c»rrd 1250), who is generally 
supposed to have first introduced the form, which 
afforded new facilities to the inoDever in arranging 
and distributing his legend?, as well as in amplifying 
them; and wc find case* where, even long after the 
nliandonment of the type, this principle was found 
convenient, as, for instance, on the coronation-dalcr 
of John III, of Sweden, 15GS But, in fact, the prin- 
ciple of a double circle occurs on an obolus of Otho I,, 
93G-973, struck for Verona. In France itself this 
ranety of the grot underwent modification in the 
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reign of Charles VI. (1380-1422) by the; substitution c 
three Us for the chatd. A double circle also occurs o 
a Southwark penny of Henry I. of England. 

Cistophorm — A silver coin of ancient Greece, stmc 
„by several cities in alliance, and by the Romans aftc 
the conquest of Greece, exhibiting a common tjpe, th 
mystic cista or basket, from v\hich a serpent escape' 
a symbol significant of the widely prevailing worship o 
Bacchus in Asia. These interesting pieces are common 
having been struck in very large numbers from abou 
200 n.c. to about 48 b.c. It « as a species of feelers 
currency, and long formed, with the Attic tetradrachn 
and the gold Macedonian stater, the staple medium. 

Clipped, Tv. rognk — A term applied to coins o 
winch the edges have been trimmed for the sake o 
the metal or otherwise. The guinea of George III. o 
Great Britain was struck with the legend so arranger 
as to prevent this abuse But the appeal ance of having 
been clipped is often communicated to old coins by th( 
original insufficiency of the flan. 

Con iccralia — A common type and legend on the 
Roman gold, silver, and brass mone}, referring to tlx 
favourite usage of paying divine honours to deceased oi 
living rulers. Tlie idea proceeded from the desire oi 
the reigning dynasty to strengthen ibelf l>y identifica- 
tion with suppO'Cti deified predecessors and kinsfolk 
Where there are busts, they are usually ceiled. 
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of the kings of Mttcedou, and subsequent!) introduced 
among tilt Romans 

Chiton— A sort of under ve«t worn b) figures on 
Greek coins, it was original I) a short woollen garment 
without sleeves, but nftcrw nrd developed, m some jmrts 
of Greece, into a long lmtn one with sleeve* (See 
Smith, v 7Vmca ) 

Chmtmua Iithgto—A legend foiuul on Frankish 
coins of the Corolmgian era, witli and without tlie 
temple It was thought neccsanr) to associate live 
word* with the more 01 lev. rudimentor) building, 
which had constituted part of the type of man) pagan 
coins A denier bearing this Jegend, ascribed to Loui*> 
!e Debonnaire, ami struck nt Milan, omits the tunple, 
and is of semi braetcate fabric 

Circle, double and triple — The grott tournois of 
Louis IX- of France (circa 1250), who is generally 
supposed to have first introduced the form, which 
afforded new facilities to the monejer ill arranging 
and diahibuting his legends, ns well ns in amplifying 
them, and we find eases where, even long after the 
abandonment of the type, this principle was found 
convenient, as, for instance, on the coronation-clalei 
of John III of Sweden, 1568 But, m fact, the prm 
ciple of a double circle occurs on an obolus of Otho I , 
936-973, struck for \ erona. In France itself this 
vanetv of the gros underwent modification m the 
«2 fl 
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reign of diaries \ I (1580-1422) b\ the #uJistilut«m of 
three Us for On. chttUl A double, circle aho occurs on 
n Southwark pumy of Huin I of England 

Ciitopharot — A slier coin of nuuent Grucc, struck 
by Acieml cities in alliance, and In the- Homan* after 
the conquest of Greece, exhibiting a common tv pc, the 
mystic ctatd or bvsket, from which a ‘trjicnt escapes, 
a svmhol significant of the wult.lv prevailing worship of 
Bacchus m Asm Ihoc interesting pieces arc common, 
having liecn struck in very large number* from about 
200 nc to about 18 nc It was a species of federal 
currency, and long formetl, with the Attic tetrndmehm 
and the gold Macedonian stater, the staple medium 

Clipped , IV rognt— V term applied to coins of 
which the edges have been trimmed for the sake of 
the metal or otherwise The guinc i of Geoige III of 
Great llntam was struck with the legend so arranged 
as to prevent this abuse But the appearance of having 
been dipped is often communicated to old coins by the 
original insufficiency of the flan 

Consecraiio — A common tvpc and legend on the 
Homan gold, silver, and brass money, referring to the 
favourite usage of pivmg divine honours to deceased or 
living rulers Hie idea proceeded from the desire of 
the reigning dynasty to strengthen itself by identifica 
tion with suppo ed deified predecessors anil Kinsfolk 
Where tlierc are busts, they are usually veiled 
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Continental names — The forms of Continental names 
of places and persons arc somewhat different in different 
writers and woihs, and it is difficult to decide <jn n 
uniform orthography. Of the termination for fortified 
positions, or at least localities which on e their designa- 
tion to having been originally strongholds, we Imre, for 
instance, four variants : — Burg, Burgh, Borg , Berg. 

Contamialus, or Numi contomiati — A peculiar class of 
Roman medallions rather than coins, of special module, 
and with peculiar characteristics, of which the applica- 
tion seems to be uncertain. See Stevenson in v. 

Contrcfapn — An imitation or counterfeit. 

Convention-money — A legacy from the monetary 
system of the ancient*, who had similarly their alliance- 
ioin. 1 . Comp also Bundcsthalcr and Ycntnsmnmx, 
Dt c’thmdcr and Merlander , in Hazlitt's “Coins of 
Lurojier The earliest modem Eurojiean convention- 
money appears to he that of 1210, unless the treaty 
between llrahant, Limburg, and Lomain (1006-15) 
was really such an anangement: see Hazlitts “Coins 
of Europe, 1 ' p SSI The Jialf danlder of 1580, on a 
square flan, reads on obverse Trivm • CIri Jmpc • 
J)aicn Campcn • Zzcol, and iiean, in the field the arms 
of the three towns and the date, and on the reverse the 
double-headed eagle and imperial title* There are 
thaler* of the same series with the portrait of Charles V., 
hut without Ins titles. The coinage issued during the 
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Tiurty Years' "Wai in the name of the Protestant 
princes, lG3i, falls, under' ‘this litad 

Corrosion — The destruction of the surface of a bronze 
or copper com bj exposure to atmospheric ami chemical 
effects 

Coitrani — A tenn found on the Norwegian and , 
Danish mono, and apparently employed to distinguish 
the normal internal currency from that used in com' 
tncice 

Cross — A symbol which in different forms presents 
itself on European coins from a \ery remote period, and 
was obviously intended to constitute pait of a scheme 
by wlucli the currency of a countiy was made the \ elude 
for keeping before the people general and local objects 
of worship, the authority of the Church, and the 
intimate bond between tlie latter and the temporal 
ruler The chief i aneties of cross are the Greek cross, 
with the four limbs of equal length , the Latin cross, 
with the lowei arm lengthened, the others equal, the 
•Maltese cross 01 cross of Jerusalem, with four equal 
lunlw exploded at end, the cioss of St. Stephen, as on 
the jnaslro of Ltruna, 1587, the croix de Boureotuie 
somewhat similar -to the St Andrew’s cross (its ongm 
is referred back to the prehistoric annals of that 
ancient kingdom, and it is probably the prototype of 
the Bnnv.wu.h, Scotidi, and Russian varieties), St 
Andrews cross, the Greek ^cross resting on two of the 
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limb' : croix patttfe, with the terminal expanded like the 
Maltese cros*; croix fourcheet cross with forked termi- 
nals; cross crosslet, cross with limbs rearward. ^erttes 
ponimec. with globular end' ; crov? raguled or ragged 
cross, cross foliate from centre to end of limb-.; crow 
\ aided, cross with the arms hollowed; cross jiotent or 
poteiux, cross with tlie ends resembling n crutcli; cross 
triplee, cro» with the ends in the form of a trefoil. &c. 
A crofs noline appears on an Englidi penny of Edward 
I , in one quarter of reier^e being tlie armonid cog- 
nisance of Beck, Ih<hop of Durham. Thi' >ym!jo! was, 
as we know, adopted on some of the money of the later 
Homan emperors from Con'tantinc the Great, whence 
it found its way to Italy, the Low Countries, and the 
re»t of Europe. It appears on the coin of .Justinian H., 
where he sty Ics himself Semis Christ!. 

Omni — A gold coin, with the half and the quarter, 
struck by Henry VI II., 18th year (second issue), and 
continued down to Charles I , with numerous variations 
and also for Scotland. James I. 'truck the double 
crown, the Britain crown and half, and the Thistle 
crown. 


Cronm — A silver coin of England, fir-t struck under 
Edward AT, 1551, and the second dated piece in the 
English series. The so-called pattern crown of Henry 
VEIL is now generally treated as a medal. The most 
celebrated crowns are the Oxford crown, lGt-4, the 
Petition crown of Charles H , engraved by Simon, and 
224 J 
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the Reddde crown of the came reign. At a sale in 
I^ondon a Petition crowni* in ml morocco case, and in 
tlic finest state, was bought by Spfnh & Son for the 
record figure of .CoOO. Rut se\ cml exist, 

Crcntn — * A gold coin of Mary L of Scotland, 

1601 . 

Cro~.cn and Standard Cold — Tlie<e expressions were 
used to distinguish the relathc punty of the money of 
Henry VIII. in tills metal of the second issue, the 
former being 22 and the latter 20 carats By the 
arrangements made in 1 st Elizabeth, the crown gold was 
maintained at 22 carats, and the standard gold was 
raised to 23 carats 3} grs , and out of a pound of gold 
were coined 21 thirty -shilling pieces, 4S rials, 70 angels, 
or 111 half-angels. 

Crusaders (Empire of tin ) — There is a half-gros of 
Bohemond VII , struck for Tripoli (1274-87) in Sch 
xxvi. 778; hut the piece wns poorly preserved Lord 
Grnntlcy reuintly purchased of a dealer at Athens 
.about G000 coins belonging to this senes, and speaks 
of arranging ami tabulating them 

Cunnetti — The word found on a plentiful series of 
‘ siher pennies of the ninth and tenth centuries, with 
many variations in the type, of which the plLe 
l origin is still undetermined (See Hawkins, 18<r 
| p 81-84) '» 
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Curator 01 Hcjnmehtcs — A term found on certain 
coin"> of L)dia and Caria The Romans had GuiatortS 
of the public games, to whom the inscription of the 
name on coins would most probablj refer 

Dane — A gold and silver denomination of Persia, 
both of thick, amorphous fabnc, and alike repre entrng 
a kneeling archei or half length figure, with bow, spear, 
oi daggei m hand to nglit There is no legend, and the 
reverse is incuse in both cases Of the gold there w 
the double There are several varieties I he gold 
darn, is supposed to have been first struck about the 
middle of the sixth ccnturj nc, the double m the 
fourth century about 331 nc, perhaps by Alexander 
the Great after the battle of Aibcla It seems to be 
generally agreed that large numbers wore melted down 
b} Philip of Mactdon to furnish the bullion for lu« own 
ttaUrs The word is taken to be independent of the 
name of l)uius having 1kk.ii 1 nown m Persia before 
his time a* n measure of value, if not ns a coin 

Data on com *—' The insertion of n chronological 
mark or won! on coins was n practice known to" the 
ancients, hut earned out bj them on thtir money in 
n difiVrtnt mctliod from that pursu -d the more 
inodtm sovereigns of I'lirojK It ma} Ik. )n 

pniuipk the notntion of (late is rtftrablt tiatk to the 
couingi of Hellas, ami tin llomaus stdl ,„ oro jyp. 
qucntlv indicated the war of kmh. b} idcntifving it 
with the consulship or otlar regnd t»— j tl jj K 
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European monetary economy the eailie,t ,. v „ i 
dated pieces seem to commence nith the Ostrelot]° r 
princes m the sWh century, who placed „„ t , . "f* luc 

. nmanrUher^naljcnrwnthefimthalfofta^'™" 0 

tury the money of the Moorish hum, 0 f J ‘ 
m Europe, beam the year of the Ilcgim, a nra V St " 1Ck 
tinned by the kings of Castile tillleUo'm, T' 
the Mohammedan inscriptions being retained TT?' 
kings name in an abbreriated form Inserted ^ U ‘ C 
held In Southern Italy, a re si on th _ n Ule 

part, of Spain under OnentaAnilneL. and % 
ment, .linger II. (1105-54) put „„ hi , f H J»- 

date in this nay: _•)»[, ,o] A - 6 lou,s the 

are the curious Toulousan com, of leiw Ea '."’ ll,ere 
the to,. and its divisions, and 
Charlemagne type of Aie-ta-Chapolle or IST^jj!' ' 
the Sv/m ptapjiart of 1424, the Palatinate gold l 1 ?' 1, 
M=T, an d thc^s of Giomngea from^i* 
first dated money of otlici European state, 31,6 
tabulated as iollons : " stotes may he 


Antwerp, 1475. * 
Austria, 1479. 

' Berg, 1482 

<gold m 1492). 
East rricslnnd, 14S3. 
Lorraine, 1488. 
Berne, 1492 


ico 34 
“■* T °y. ieoa 


Denmark, 149a 
Brittany, 1493. 

B t°r Df Utr " ht ' , E -Ai6m. 

Brandenburg, 1500. 

He.se, .502 Engl^ }J* 


TJig 3 ear of issue, where it 
is inserted either in Roman 
occm-s indifferently, os the 


is added to ancient pi ews 
or Arabic numeral,, an[1 • 
engraser- found spa ce or 
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thought fit, in the outer circle, field, or exergue. > It 
often demands clo^e scrutiny to detect the presence of 
the figures, especially where they are divided and in fl 
minute character. Sometimes, as on the money of East 
Friesland, Poland, and the Low Countries, the rcgi e * 
tration is limited to the decade, 83 standing fo? 
1 1S3, 96 for 1596, whereas in the portcullis coinage 
of Elizabeth of England 0 and 1 represent 1600 and 
1601. 

Dei Gratia — A formula which occurs on money of 
Cliarles Ic'chauvc (.340-875), Eude> (887-S9S), ^ 
Doiicrt of Louis II and III. bear Miscricordta Donvu ; 
one of Hugues, son of Ilobert II.. reads Domini dejira 
On some of the taton* of Henry III. of France, and of 
.Jeanne d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, 1570-76, occurs 
Gratia . D<i . Sun . Quotl . Sinn — a lege oil perliaps de- 
rived from Navarre. The first u«c of this tenn in 
England appeals to^have been by Kiclian! II. Even 
tlie Protector Cromwell m-<rted it on hi' money. A 
loud outen was rai^l Ix-cati'c the wnnh were omitted 
on the diver florin of 184S-J), and n new type was sub- 
stituted, although on mam of the coins of the Georges 
the I) G. is absent. It «»* a foolish clamour nlxnit an 
idea which is being gradually discredited abroad. 

/Any — A term applied to the gold hot of 20 gr» , 
struck under Ilolirrt II. of Scollintl, the /?c* r it*clf 
veigMng 40, or more mualU 33 grs. TJie hoJ/TunJ of 
Jamei I. and II. wire h»-ivn r (about 25 gr*.} 
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Denarius— ± The alvei Roman piece of 10 asses, first 
struck about b c 269, and the prototype of a manifold 
succession of coins botli m siivu, billon, and copper m 
the modem Euiopean senes Hi ere Mere the half oi 
qu inarms, the quai tei or sestertius, the hbella or tenth, 
the i tmbella or half hbella, and the term ictus oi quarter 
hbella Of the ilciiarn of some of the later cmpeiors 
not only the punt} fluctuated, but tbc modulo and 
weight, which in one of Caracalla of a reduced standard 
of siher are nearly eqwalent to two dennm of the 
fine silver coins of cailier and later date 

Die — 1 lie metal plate from which the type was trnns 
fened by the haimnei oi null to the flan 

Disc , pan or blank — The piece of metal which re 
cemxl the com tv pc In caily coins of all countries it 
is often too small for the die 

Discus — A quoit, first of stone ami subsequently of 
metal, used b> the Greets, and occasion illv represented 
on coins m the hands of athlete 

Dotlkin — A dmnnutne dnd or doit “Not v orth a 
dodhm seems to ha\e been a variant form of “Not 
worth a farthing ” 

Dollar— A «l\ei denomination of Scotland, com 
nicncing with the* ord dollar or thirty shilling p ie ce of 
James VI (1567-71 ) Ibere arc the two thirds and the 
one third dollar A sword erect occupies the field on 
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the reverse The double inert of Jfimes VI (1578) 
also known as the Thntlc-dollar Clmiles II (sccon 
coinage, 1G75-82) struck the dollar, half, qynrtc 
eighth, mill sixteenth All the^e are scflice in fin 
state The holey or ring-doflar was. the name gi'e 
to the remainder of the Spanish piete of eight, «he 
the centre hail been cut out to form the dump , tli 
former u as current for 5s and the latter foi Is 3d i 
1Sevr South "Wales in 1813 

Drachma — The unit of the ancient Greek sitoe 
coinage There are ilidrachms, tndrachms, tetw 
drachms, pentadrachms, hexadrnchins, octadmchm 
ilecadmchms, and ilodecadrnchms, with thg hem) 
drachms and octadrachms in gold belonging to 
different standard, and no single monetary systei 
possessed nil the silver \\c liave specified The tr 
drachm is also known in the ancient ltoni*m consuls 
coinage, the silver denarius being in "fact anginal! 
based on the Greek piece The drndnna with it 
moiety and multiples constitutes the monetary standan 
in the bio higher metals of the modern kingdom c 
Greece 

Ducal — Both m the Dutch and German series w 
find gold money expressly so called, as m file ca*c of th 
florin T. wo double ducats of Philip II of Spam strucl 
for Iceland are described os Detail t Co or Con Zt 
or Zc 1 al II is or Hup , whence it may be inferro 
that the Spanish Netherlands were required to necep 
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the monetary staudaid of that country nt this period 
(about 1570) Specimens of the Venetian slim ducat 
of the lata issues and of the half and quartei ducat, 
occasional!) occur, struck in gold There is a Harz 
gold ducat of George HI lor Hanoi er, 1818, and of 
George IV , 1821 

Ducal — A term applied to the gold com of Mar) I 
of Scotland, struck in 1558 during her union with the 
Dauphin The moict) was ordered, but does not seem 
to be known 

Dump — (l ) The thick small halfpenny of George I 
(1717-18), (u) the sihei token for Is 3d of New 
South Wales (1813), cut out of the centie of a Spanish 
dollar <■ 

Duro — Hie Spanish dollni was al-o known under 
tlie name oh cob at Jamaici The word is thought 
to be derived fiom a Spanish slang phrase coho. — 
real , 

Ecu — A gold com of Scotland, suggested b) the 
Trench one, first struck under James \ in 1525, and 
again by lus> daughter Mar) in 1543 A pattern piece 
of the same typo, with the name of the former, weight 
87 8 grs , of a larger module, is known 

Elton or heett , ~ctth the half, the sirth, and t celflh — 
Parts of tlie gold stater of ancient Greece 
231 
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Ehctrnm — A natural amalgam of gold and silver, 
brought into u«e by the Greeks at a very early period 
n9 a medium more suitable, on m count of its hardness 
and durahiUtv, than pure gold for the purposes of 
coinage, but in estimating its relation to the higher 
metal its composite character lias to lie taken into 
account It continued in occasional employment at « 
later period Uy the Merovingian vcKHvcycrs. of the 
seventh century 

English anil Scotuh legend* and mottoes — These par- 
take of the empirical and msmccre character of those 
found on the money of the Continent, and, with certain 
exceptions, os the Declaration, Petition, and Reddtte 
types, have no historical value The reverse legend on 
a silver testoon of Mary I of Scotland (15Gl)n curious 
Domme Sahrcm Fae Popvlvm 'Pvi in 

Ephor — The name of on officer found {pn an autono 
nious com of Lacedasmon 

Eponjjm — The term usuallv applied where the name 
of a locality is traditionally derived from that of a 
person — usually a mythical one 

.Essm — -A pattern or trial piece 

Exergue — The space on a coin below the linear 
boundary of the space occupied by the field There 
are many coins so struck as to leave no room for the 
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exergue, ninth, when. it exists, contain^ the date, place 
of «rcgm, Baltic, /U according to tireumshincea 

) The fourth part of a silver penny, first 
struck under Edward I foi England, although Tolm 
had coined tin** denomination as Lord of Ireland A 
farthing of Henn I\ , from the Higlibuij find, was 
sold at $othcb\ s, Jul\ 10, 189 V, for «£?1 * 5 , 16s , it was 
descrdied as unique (u ) A topjier denomination, first 
struck for Ireland under Elizabeth, under Charles I as a 
token, mid under his son as a current tom There are 
several patterns oi tlie lattci reign, of which one is in the 
Huntemn Museum at Glasgow Some of the farthings 
of Charles II arc of tin mixed with lead 

I erding- or vuulh noble — The quni tu • noble of 
Edward III This, is the “gold farthing of ninth 
no find occasional mention m cnrlx iccovds 

fr 

Field — The whole central area within the legend, 
saving the space lcscncd for the exergue t the portrait 
or other type on either side occupies the field Tr 
chamj> Ital atca 

Flan — The piece oi sheet of metal which received tlie 
impression or impressions from the die It is apparent 
fiom extant specimens that a number of impressions 
wert often taken on a huge sheet of metal, which was 
subsequently cut up, and when the die was round, and 
the comers undipped, the com remained square, as we 
233 f 
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find on so much of the Continent-,! monaj, and on some 
of the (Aiiglo Saxon and English 

Flcur-dc com, or / ,7 t — In the primitive state, ns 
shuck, even if the condition is, from the negligence of 
the striker, fault} , 


Fhnn, .Ulh the half anti thefmrth—A gold coinage 
Of England under Eduard III , i 314j Ul£ , eirllcsti , nl |, 

the exception ofthe gold piece shuck by Hcnr} in in 
1-57, unless ue .aclude the Cantcrhur, tna » and the 
ancient British senes The Anglo Saxon and Anglo 
Norman kings struck no gold The Bonn u ns onlered 
to he of the weight of tuo Dountmes, hftv to he 
coun-d to the pound, loner standard, the fineness 
twenty three carats At this tune Waite, Danders 
was Master of Use Mmt Accordmg to Camden, the 
dms for the new preces were made 1„ rionmtmc nrtlsls 
1-he cunen value of the fi„„„ and fractions , vns 

fi , * , and 1. ftl respect, vel, It dal not remain 

current more than a %car 


Fiona, , 1 th the double A sdver coin of the United 
Rmgdoni, first Instituted m IMS The double was 

Fargme* o f a, meat aad modern ,o,„w_Seo an 

m“77-ato m AlCn " a "“ ISIS, 


OH 
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Foriuna (haler — A denomination of Brunswick -Wol- 
fcnbuttel, with the legend : 0, Ihr, Luster, Alle, Yicr 
7 Kaj. I?tr, sucht. d n? Jlndt. 

Founder (Ktistes ) — Tlic name found on many Gieeh 
coins of cities, and intended to denote tlie real or sup- 
posed founder of the place, or to perpetuate the memory 
of some famous nathe of it. In the former category 
we often get Hercules, Bacchus, Alexander; in the 
latter. Hector, Theseus, Homer, Anacieon, Pythagoras, 
Lycurgus, Ilieron, Hippocrates, Plato, Sec. 

Franco-JtaVum money — The laigc and valuable series 
in all metals struck by the temporary Fiench mlers of 
parts of Italy from Charles VI to Louis XIV. (1396- 
1701), not reckoning the coinage of Napoleon I. for 
that region. The pieces belonging to this series arc 
included in Hoffmann with engravings. The initiative 
was taken Chmles. VI. about 1396 (comp. Genoa), 
ami Charics VIII. and his successors shuck money in 
all metals at Pisa, Naples, Aqiula, Chicti, Suhnona, 
Milan, Asti, and the other points enumerated by Ilazlitt. 

Franco-Spanhh money — The currency shuck in Spain 
by Louis XIII. and XIV , 1G10-59, during then 
occupation of parts of that country. (See Hiulitt, 
“ Coins of Europe,*’ p 10 i.) 


/irnot Lvilrrmri 1 fmrm-rp — liVc camVcsf cotbmaf issue 
with which we have met is a silver piece of five so!«, 
235 
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with the laureded bu«t of Ixiuis XIV. to right, ami the 
legend Zwrf. XUIi. D G. TV. JZl Sav. Rex., and on 
reier*!, Gloria m Regal Tut Diccnt, 1670. This^mre 
piece purport** to have l>ecn issued <4 pour la facilite du 
commerce claw les Isles ct Terre fenne de l'Amerique." 
There are also pieces of fifteen sol, struck for Canada. 
The plated sol of 1742, with L in the mitre of reverse, 
is usually considered as struck for Louisiana. The 
bank tokens for the Mauritius were struck at Calcutta 
‘ m 1822. 

Fulmcn — The thunderbolt significant of Zeus, and 
found on coins os a symbolical adjunct or in the hands 
of the god. 

Gaik y Italfpctxcc — The name bestowed by the Lon- 
doner* on the foreign money tendered at Galley Quay, 
Thames Street, by Italian and other traders, and un- 
favourably' \icwed by the English. (See Hiulitt, 
u Coins of Europe,” pp 236-237.) 

Gardanl or guardant — See Pauant 

Gazzetta — One type bears the name of Candia on ' 
reverse, and. on obverse the radiated sejant ban facing 
with the sword in lib right claw. The copper coins 
struck for the same Government and island about 1630 
for 15, 30, and 60 tomcat, represent 1, 2, and 4 gozzeitoa 
respectncly. 


236 
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Gilt — A term applied to coins of mfenor metals 
washed with gold, Ii dore 

Greet engravers (Ancient ) — See Heads Hist Num , 
p 100, ami (List of Engravers’ Names) p 785 

Groat — A silver English com = four pennies m the 
same metal, first shuck urnlei Edward III with the 
half groat But there 33 a pattern groat which has been 
conjectural!) assigned to Edward I , but which more 
probably belongs to the close of the following reign 
Undei Edward IV we meet with heavy groats and light 
groats, of 60 and 18 giains respectively The old type 
determined under Hemy VIII Its succesooi was tlie 
fourpence, of more modem fabric, struck by Ed w aid 
VI and (with modifications) down to 1856 Of the 
half groat of tlie Commonwealth there me at least 
two types The design for the reverse of that of 1836 
was taken fiom the thirty lepta piece engrayecl by W 
AYyon''xor tlie Ionian Isles (1819) 

Groat , until the half and the third — A si her deno- 
mination of Scotland, of winch the two former first 
appeared m 1358 under David II The tlmd seems 
to bo confined to the tlurd coinage of James V 
(1627) 

Gros ton mots — Erst instituted liiLYnnce tinder Louis 
IN about 1248, and mutated jn eiery pait of Europe 
Louis X (131 4-16) did not strike tin-’ coin, those hitherto 
ascribed to him belonging to Louis IN Of Charles VI 
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(1380-1422) wc have ft \ariclv with throe jleuri-de-Us 
substituted for the chatcl. One pi obabh .‘■truck at 
Dicren.or Diircn by tl»e ruler of Julicr* rends Dhilippm 
Hex (for FUlip b Bel, 12B7-1SH) Comp. Circle" 

Guinea, with the half anil double, and multiple of five 
— Gold currency of England from 1 (>G2 to 1813. The 
first five-guinea piece apjiearcd in 10G3 Some of the 
guineas, half-guineas, See , of Charles II. and William III. 
have an elephant under the bust to denote that they ' 
aero coined from Gunua gold There is a guinea of 
William* and Man, 1G!)+, with the shield oil reverse, 
differing fiom that given in Kcar/s Ilenfrev, p. 89. 
There is the Eh ctor guinea of George I, 1714, and 
rare pattern guineas of that monnith (1727) and of 
Anne, 1702, the latici with low drnperp A third- 
guinea, or seven-shilling piece, appeared under George 
III , 1797-1813, and there are quarter guineas of 1718 
and 17G2 A common and favourite variety of the 
guinea is called the spade-girinrn, from the shield being 
in the form of a spade ace; there are several dates, and 
the half, which is scarcer. The guinea of 1813 is some- 
times* teimed the military guinea. 

, Gymnatiarch — A name occurring on certain coins 
of Peigamos, Apamcea, &c , and appearing to de- 
note a person appointed to preside over the public 
games 

Halfpenny — (i.) A silver coin struck under the 
23S 
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Heptarchy (of Edmund of East Anglia none were 
kno«n till tlic Cucnlale find in 1810), Edward the 
Confessor, John (Irish coinage), Henry II , Edward I , 
Ac., down io the time of the Commomunlth, ol wind) 
last tigime a small >ilicr harrelfnl occurred mam years 
since in mint-state at an auction. A halfpenny is men- 
tioned, it appears, in a proclamation of Henry III., 
1257, as if it hid then been a current piece, but none 
is known of that reign Two \crv rare halfpence of 
Edward VI., of London and Bristol, occurred at the 
Shepherd sale in 1883, Nos 232, 253 Theic is a 
pattern halfpenny of Eli/abetli (Marsham sale, JPl), 
and one m copper, (n.) A com in copper, pew ter, or 
tin, struck once by Elizabeth, and m and after 1G65 for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland scjiaratcly, and ulti- 
mately for the United Kingdom down to the present 
tune. 

Henry /. of England — At a safe at Edinburgh, 
December 1893, a \en fine niul rare penny of the 
Ipswich nunt, now in the British Museum, occurred ; 
the name of the money cr was Rodhnd A Southwark 
penny mth a double circle was sold at Sotheby’s, July 
10, 1891, No. 32, for £9. 

Heraldic tti m — -A \ ocnbularv both extensile and 
intricate, especially in the German and Low Country 
series, from the numerous intermarriages, redistribu- 
tions of territory, temporary occupations of parti- 
cular provinces, and other causes. Some of the 
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whole within a bended circle; on reverse nn cm of com 
it it boat legend. (?) The modem A I colon or Vcnailor. 

Iron money of Byzantium and Laccda'mon — No speci- 
mens seem to l>e knmvn. It belonged to tlie sixth and 
fifth centuries b c. ♦ * 

Joe — (i.) Fapcr money issued for the British Colonies 
of Dememra ami Essequibo about 1809, ft joe being 
reckoned as =22 guilders British. The series ran fiom 
2 to 20 joes, (ii.) The English fourpenny -piece of 1836, 
from Joseph Ilunie, who promoted its icvivnl. 

Klipjic — -Tlie square or other irregulai coins issued os 
money of necessity or patterns in man) of the Con- 
tinental scries in earl) times. Some me of exceptional 
curiosity and rarity. 

Knurled or Knurled — The word which more properly 
describes the scrrntpd edge of a coin than that (milltd) 
generally emplo)ed. 

Lebongo— Portuguese currency emplo)ed at Angola 
by the natives prior to 1 093, and formed of straw, eneh 
piece 5 r eis. It was superseded by copper money 
after the reconcilement of the Africans to the innova- 
tion. The latter coinage is \ eiy i are, and i-< of unusnally 
good fabric; there is no legend, but the cioss with the 
four figures of the date 1693 in a piece before us is 
repeated on cither side. 
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Legend — -The description round the dixie or circles 
of a coin of 1 the circumstance^ under which it was struck, 
including the name and titles of the ruler, the name of 
the city or pros ince, the date, and the mint-mark. In 
reading the legend, the ordinary Tule is to begin at the 
right hand of the cross or other symbol on the obverse of 
a piece. The double circle was introduced in the gros 
Jotirmns of Louis IX. of France about 1250, perhaps 
to afford space for particulars and to save abbreviations. 

Leopard — An Anglo-Galbc coin. The animal de- 
picted on the obierse appears to be more like a lion, so 
far as it resembles either. A crowned Jeopard also 
occurs on the English gold florin of Edward HI., 
1313-44, and a leopard’s head L> one of the mint- 
marks employed by the engraver or money er of Ids 
Anglo-Gallic florin. 

Lex — -The monetary standard fixed by imperial or 
t other constituted authority. The convention-money 
of the minor German states, and some of that of the 
United Province', i> stated to be Jd Ixgcm Imperii. 
The system was adopted for general commercial accom- 
modation. 

Lion, and the half - — A billon coin struck in many 
varieties by Edward I. of England at Bordeaux, Guosin, 
&c. . 

Lion and half Von — (i ) A gold denomination of 
Scotland, under Robert II , James I , and James II. 
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The variety known as the demy appears to be merely 
mi inaccurate division of the relative weights 40, SO, 
and £0 grs. under Robert II. — a standard which was 
altered and adjusted under James I. to 50-53 grs., and 
the half for the lion and half-lion respectively, (li.) A 
billon coin of Maty I., 1555-58 (3rd coinage), other- 
wise known as a hardhead, a word corrupted from the 
French hard it. 

Lion in the hedge — The well-known type of the lion 
in the hedge, subsequently modified and lost in the 
.substitution of a man for the beast, occurs in the 
Flemish coinage of the fifteenth century. Its germ is 
to be sought presumably in the universal practice of 
\cnery or hunting. The hart enclosed in a pale, or 
lodged, was the badge of Richard II. of England, and 
was inherited fiom his mother, Joan of Kent, consort 
of the Black Pnnee, and sole heiress of Edmund Plan- 
tagenet. (Comp. Ila/litt, “ Coins of Europe,” p 304.) 

i Lis or jlcnr-dc-lis — -The almost universal adjunct of 
the older French money. Its origin is a matter of great 
uncertainty , and it has been even doubted whether the 
representations on ancient buildings and sculpture refer 
to a llowei at all. It has also been suggested tlint the 
name was asso< mted with that of Louis or Clovis, quasi 
fleur de Line or Louis. - 

IMnus — The crooked staff* used by the Roman 
auguts ; al$o n term umhI for a kind of trumpet with a 
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stance being that the pcrpcto itself iras a Byzantine 
coin. This standard nos equally borrowed by the 
French rulers, the Italian commonwealths, and by the 
Anglo-Saxons, from Germany, and fluctuated in value 
according to the changes effected at "various times in 
the cunent money. The. old denier parisis was struck 
at 220 to the maik. The normal German silver thaler 
was =3 one-tenth of the maik of Cologne. A four- 
groschen piece of Prussia, 1803, reads on reverse: 81 
jEr Marca Pura Cohn In the monetary system of 
Geneva, as established in 1535, the siUfer florin was 
=a the twenty-seventh jwirt of a mark of Cologne. 

Maukdy money — The alms, consisting of fourpence, 
threepence, twopence, and a perm) in silver, distri- 
buted by the High Almoner on behalf of the sovereign, 
with otliei gift*, to a number of poor persons, regulated 
by the age of the king or queen, on Mnunib, Tliursda). 
The term is dcincd from the viaund o r basket in 
which the charity is delivered. The money was first 
struck under Chniles II. for this pmpqse, and the 
practice still continues 

» 

Medallion — A teim applied to the larger pieces of 
money in the Gieek and Roman series, os to which, 
or some of which at lca.->t, there has fjeen a question 
if they were intended for currencv or for distribution 
as medals. 

Merovingian money— Aw expression rather loosely 
applied to the whole group of coins struck in the 
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Low Countries noil m Trance during the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries, nml actually originating in Hol- 
land The merit inipoitnnt tuid \nlunhk examples, 
nevertheless, are thoM. struck on Ercncli ground, with 
the portraits of the Merovingian d\ nasty 

Mcroungtan Period (conip Gaul) — Hie gold nnd 
silver coinages current m Gnul or Trance from the 
sixth to the eighth centuries were of totalty distinct 
diameter Tlie former, so far ns it belongs to that 
countrj, was of regal origin, nnd was struck within 
the precincts of the palace by the moncjtr of the 
sovereign At Pans, under Dagobcrt I nnd some of 
lu3 successors, Ehgius or Eloj supenntended the 
operations of the mint, nnd the pieces variously pre- 
sent the names of the ruler, the mint master, and the 
place Some exhibit for the first time the words 
Monet a Palati We have perhaps still to loam the 
circumstances under which the silver saigas of thick 
fabric, of which so manj occurred m the trouvaille of 
Cinuez, were issued at Arles and other points, with the 
monograms of individuals (Ailtenor, Nemphichus, &.C.) 
on the one side, and that of the source of production 
on the other 

Metrology — The law or sjstem governing the on 
ginal utterance of the ancient Greek monev, nnd of 
that struck by Rome in the consular or republican 
period, and determining the allocation of coins as to 
date and origin, where other guides raaj fad 
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Metropolis — The thief city among the Greeks, equi- 
valent to the Roman civitns „■ the seat of local go\ em- 
inent, coinage, &e. 

Milled — See Knurled. 

, i 

, Minimi — A term which, from want of a better one, 
has been assigned to a class of bronze money of Roman 
type, probably of the fourth or fifth century b c., which 
may have hcen of locnl or piovincial origin, and is 
of unusually small module. It is distinct from the 
Gaulish or other Western imitations of third brass 
coins, and must have been introduced as a convenient 
medium .in a region where the pm chasing power of 
currency was high. 

Alinwg-piecct — Mone> struck from the gold, silver, 
or copper ore w oikcd in France, Germany, Russia, and 
Sweden. There are also coins specially issued for the 
pay of the mind's. 

jMnt-marb — The symbol denoting the place of origin 
of n coin, sometimes accompanied by the initials or 
name of the engraver. The mint-mark is variously 
found in the field, iu the exergue, in the outer circle 
over the portrait or other obverse type. It often 
occurs below the truncation of the bust. 

Mint-master — The official who superintended the 
«s .wAvt, jmw? Ay awtee- «ares£s- pikvaaf Ab> 
initials or monogram on nieces. 
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Monela — A word sometimes said to be dern ed from 
the temple of Juno MomJta, where the earliest Roman 
corns are thought to lia\e been struck under the super- 
vision of the priests 

Monela pnlaUna , palati, or palan — An expression 
found on some of the Merovingian coins in the seventh 
century, struck under the authority and supervision of 
Ehgiu> or Eloy, money er to Dagobert I and II The ' 
same term occurs on the demers of Charles le Cluiuve 

Monet anus — Money er, q v This became at an early 
period a family name at Venice, whence v\e may infer 
the antiquity, perhaps, of the Mint there. Unless the 
Monetoni Kre later settlers in the city 

Money of account — A method of computation based 
on an imaginary unit oi on weight ^ e find it 
among the Sicilian Greeks on certain bronze coins in 
the third century nc (see Head, p 101), in the 
ancient Roman numismatic system (comp »$< ilcrtium), 
and in the Middle Ages at Venice, Cologne, Pans, Ac 
At Venice it was the marl, and subsequently the lira, 
and in France the lezre, which never had existence 
in the normal coinage till the first Revolution, but 
is frequently cited in large commercial trmwictions 
In Portugal m the thirteenth niul fourteenth centuries 
we find the libra = 20 soldi, mentioned as money of 
account It is not improbable that the Greek money 
of account took its rue from the original rrr graze 
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of I tat) Coipp Ingot, Marl, amt lling-vioniy E\en 
m Anglo-Saxon England m the eighth century the 
lughei values Mere estimated liy standards of weight, 
not of current), as in X ranee heavy payments Mcie 
reck o licet in litres — the Rouinn hhra and the Venetian 
lira But, on the otliei hand, on the Continent it 
was a usage to strike a special issue of gold money 
where it was requited foi a given occasion, and Ofla, 
king of Mercia, presumably adopted this plan -when 
be engaged to pay tlie Iloly See an annuity of 396 
gold mnreuses, a denomination not otherwise known 
m that country In I nglnnd, in Anglo Norman times, 
the shilling was money of account, varying from four 
to twelve silver pence, there was no current piece so 
called Of the pound, libra , lira , or hvre , the value de- 
pended on the dcscnplion of money and metal specified 

Money of necessity — A species of Cu " Q ncy probably 
known from the earliest times, but principally employed 
subsequently to the more intricate relationships of poll 
trail bodies and states to each other It r» strictly 
limited to coins struck in an abnormal manner and 
metal on emergencies The annals of Europe abound 
with examples (See Ha/htt, “ Coins of Europe,” p 
233 et ah') In the second century n c we find tlie 
Bccotions, wlnle Greece was under a financial crisis, 
passing bronze at silver standards or values 

Monty ci — The person who struck the com, as dis 
tmguisht*d fiom the engraver 01 artist On tlie jMero 
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vingian tricntcs his name occurs with or without that 
of the ruler anti the state. Tlje same individual car- 
ried out his operations at set eral places, alike in the 
case of that series and in the case of some of the later 
German and Low Country manes. On Anglo-Saxon 
pennies the moneyer inscribed lii> name m a similar 
manner, often omitting tliat of his employer. He 
thereby vouched for the autlientidty of his work IVe 
have before us to an almost surprising extent, the 
names of the men who struck the Merovingian “cries in 
the Netherlands German}, and France, the Anglo- 
Saxon one in England, and the medirero! productions 
iu several of the Italian republics. The more complete 
identification of initials and monograms may hereafter 
greatly add to our knowledge u» this respect, and in 
that of the engravers. 

Mujiz-rccht — The right to strike money vested in 
the Roman and German emperors, as it had been in 
the Roman Senate prior to Augustus, who assumed the 
authority to coin the more precious metals, leaving the 
legislative assembly control over the bronze. The 
munz-rccht was conferred by degrees on most of the 
European rulers and cities, with or without reser- 
vation. 

JMulc — Destitute of a legend or other means of iden- 
tification beyond those furnished by heraldic or symbo- 
lical devices 

A’ararrr — A hlanc of Charles II , 1U49-87, reads 
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Karlvs D; Proprictarivi Navre, with K crowned be- 
tween two loses; on reverse a cioix pattee cantonned 
with his arms and those of Na\ arre. 

Neocora, or & Trouper of the Temple — A dignity as- 
sumed by Ephesus and other Greek cities, lay mg claim 
to the protection of tlie deity of the locality or region. 
The Ephesians were styled the Neocori of the great 
Diana. Tlie Scribe, or Town Clerk, alludes to this 
point in his appeal to the people about the pleaching 
of St. Paul at Ephesus 

Nature-worship — A low form of cult, which was vefy 
.prevalent in different parts of Europe, particularly in 
Germany and Switzerland, and which reflects itself in 
some of the money, as even m the bear of Berne. But 
its survival is manifold, and may be traced in the pre- 
sence on German and Italian money of the uiochs, the 
wolf, the stag, &c. Not only the most ancient hrac- 
teates of Berne already ofler the bear as the urban 
symbol, but it appears to have been one known to the 
Helvetii in Roman times (See Hazlitt, “Coins of 
Europe,” p. 322 ) 

Navanhidu * — An inscription found on the coins of 
seaport towns in Greece, ns Agw in Cilicia, Cary stm, 
Cory cus, Dorn, Nicopolis, Scbaste, Sidon, Tomi, Tri- 
poli, &.C. 

Noble — (i.) A gold coin of English origin, first struck 
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about l&U, with tl»e quarter (to which the half was 
milled in 1510), by Edward 111. at the mint in the 
Tower, and continued, with main variations, down to 
Henrj nil., who struck the George noble and half- 
noble. The Toftc-noble of Edward IV. is prolubly the 
one intended b\ the placact of Antoine, Duke of 
Lorraine (1511), where it is nllowed to pass for six 
francs in his territories The coin was imitated In 
David II. of Scotland (1829-71), and in tlie Low 
Countries at anno ns phecs, m» mentioned b' Ilazlitt. 
(ii.) A gold <toro of Scotland under .Tames VI., of two 
types, 15S0 and 1588, the latter known ns the Thhile 
noble, and cngm'cd In Thomas Toulis. (iii ) A Miser 
coin of Scotland, first struck in 15G8, and = a half- 
merk, or (k. Sd. Scots " itlt the moicts . These corns 
occur of 1 5 GS-7 2-73-7 4-7 5-77 -SO. 

Of the noble of Edwanl III. it is questionable whether 
certain numbers were not struck nt Ypres, In arrange- 
ment lietween Edward ami the towns of Yjnv-, Bruges, 
and Ghent in 1345 (See Ilazlitt, “ Coins of Europe,’' p 
178 ) Tliis circumstance does not to ha\ e lieen 
noticed b\ the Engh-h numismatists, who mention, 
howei er, nobles with C for Calais. On the other hand, 
the friendh. relations between Edwnrtl and Jacob van 
Arte' elde of Ghent niaj lead to an inference that 
these coins were struck there, and thus may be the 
pieces permitted by Parliament to pass equally in Eng- 
land and Handers for six shillings. This sanction, «o 
far as England ts concerned, implies a foreign origin. 
(See Blanchet, “Manuel," 1890, 1. 442.) 
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Of the imitations in the Netherlands the divisions are 
scarcer than the whole lint there is n rare one struck 
in 1582 for G Held res, after the first Spanish abandon* 
ment of tltc country , with the legend Das '1 ramfert 
Et Conshtxit Itegna 

In the Report of the Parish of St James’s, West 
minster, for 1882, p 72, is a reference to the noble as 
a current piece as Into ns 1GS7 This, of course, m iy 
have been the Thistle vobh of Tnmes I 

Occasion nm) be taken to obscr\ e tint the original 
English noble was the piece winch appears to ha\c 
assisted in laying the foundation of the more modern 
style of gold currency in Europe, and in supplanting 
the classical and Merovingian models , but the honoiU 
of pnonty is duo to France (Comp Campen ) 

Homes — Ihc territorial dmsions of ancient Egypt, of 
which we meet with the names on a senes of bronre 
coins, accompanied by rcpiescntatious of the deities 
worshipped in the respective localities (See Head, 
Hu tort a Numorutn , p 722 ) 

Homme Domuu — Comp Da Gratia — A sibei 
groat of Jan, Seigneur of Cumre (1297-13G0), reads, 
Moneta Cunre In Houhnc Domini The Domini Ho 
mine was borrowed by the (Xtrogotlis fiom the later 
imperiul ltoman currency, as wc see it on the third 
brass of Mai tmmnu* Some of tlie Hummus series are 
engraved by Mi Hodgkin in his \oiume on Theodonc 
the Goth, 1891 
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Nitmmnlarnts — A money * changer among the 
Romans 

Nummm — According to Dr Head, a cn culatmg me 
dium under constituted nuthonty , hut the woid may 
at the same time hear a relationship to the Gi eel verb 
signifying to distribute, a» indeed the Greek substantive 
signifying laiv conies from the same root — -laws, Jike 
money, being intended for current use Nummus was 
introduced into the Ostrogothic coinage as a specific 
denomination for bronze pieces 

Obahs — The coppei unit in the ancient Greek cm 
rcncy Iheie were the Diolnlas, Tnoboht , Jdrololos, 
HcmioboJos , and Tctraobolos 

Obierse and A jus or Reverse — The side of a coin on 
which the portrait or other feature is stamjied, and tluit 
on which the subsidiary particulars arc gnen, as the 
date, value, local symbol, &c 

Pnnegyriarcb — Apparently the orator who delncred 
the chgia upon the successful performers m the public 
games 

Pan ns — One of the two clucf Irench numismatic 
standards one quarter higher than that of Tours. 
(See Hazhtt, “ Coins of Europe," p 221 ) Rut there 
were others lcs* widely recognised, ns tho^ of Poitou, 
Anjou, I’rovins, &c. 
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Passant — The expression applied to a figure on a com 
m a walking position from light to left or left to light 
Where the hgme (hou, leopard, Ac ) carries a pair 
raised, as on the arms of England, it is said to bcj)as 
said gardant 

Pate) a — A round dish or plate, employed both m 
domestic establishments and m religious ceremonies 
It was original 1) of earthenware, but subsequently of 
broiue, silver, and e\en gold, and examples are pre 
served of ancient specimens of elaborate workmanship 
and richly engraved oi embossed with artistic designs -■ 

Pattna — The natural surface created in course of time 
by the deposit of bronze money, more especially Roman 
and Roman colonial, very rarely the pnmitn o coinage 
of the uncial reduction, m certain descriptions of soil, 
and which must be accompanied by a complete freedom 
from conosion and friction The daik and light green 
jiatma. are both highly esteemed The difference in 
value between a patinated and unpatinated coin is 
immense 

Pcnni / — ( 1 ) A silver coin of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland undei the Anglo Saxon and Anglo Norman 
kings (u ) A coppci com of England, Isle of Aran, &c , 
first struck undei George I in the shape of a piece 
intended for the American Plantations (Pom Amen 
conn), 1723-2-i 1 he earliest I nghdi penny was that 

for the Isle of Man, 1786 (in ) A billon mid copjxir 
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denomination of Scotland under .Janus VI , Clmfc* I , 
&r., wit! existing in the unit, the half, and the multiple* 
up to forty. (Comp I'ur/u r.) 'the *o-c ilkcl gold 
penny of Henry III. (of 1257), of which only four *pe- 
cimuis are known, is of St-cimt gold. -• 

PiZee dc plait ir — A coin struck for n sjiecinl purpose 
or in a superior metal or denomination in veiy- limited 
numbers. Examples! are not unfretjuent in the Euro- 
pean scries, and the practice stems to have Ixreu recog- 
nised by the Greeks, whose silver decadrachms and 
dodccndrachms were probabl) not intended for common 
currency. There is especially the twenty-stater piece in 
gold of Eukrntides, king of Bnctria, belonging Jo {his 
category . < 

Pic/orl or Picdjorl — Pieces of money struck on mi 
unusual!)- thick flan of metal as proofs or patterns ; the 
practice was not unknown to the Romans nod in the 
mediaeval series specimens occur in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There are also deniers and doubles 
toumois of Henry III. and IV. and of Louis XIII. of 
Prance, struck in this manner, nnd of the bronze money 
projected "for the second French Republic, 1848, &c. 
Under the system pursued by the foreign numis- 
matists, tlie thch or thick money, ns distinguished from 
the broad, is often described as pic/orl. (See Hozlitt, 
“ Cat. of Eenom.,” in i.) 

Pierced — Perfoiated for the purpose of suspension; 
Fr. troue. The Engli'li touch-money of Charles II , 
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•Tame? II , the Pretender, nnd others, is usually 
pierced. When the hole is closed by solder, the coin is 
•<aid to be pluggid. Touch-piece t are almost invariably 
pierced for stroncnsion. ’ 

PlacJc and half-plack — A billpn denomination 
struck under James III. of Scotland (14G0-8S) and his 
successors. It seems to hn\ c merged in the ha-xhcc. 

Plated , Tr. argenti — Washed with a solution of 
silver, or silver and rinc, like many of the Roman 
denarii nnd the more modem European coins of lower 
values 1 

Platinum— A hard and scarce metal emplo) ed by the 
Russian Government lietwecn 1828 and 1855 for coins 
of three, six, ami twehe roubles The twelve-rouble 
piece of 1831 is verj rave. 

Popular numes of Greek coins — It seems that the 
Greeks, like the moderns in their uowns nnd sovereigns, 
&c , were accustomed to cliristcn their pieces of money 
in common parlance by the familiar tvpe, an the virgin 
and the or cl at Athens, the tortoise at iEgina, the colt 
(joung horse) at Corinth, nnd perhaps the hare at 
Rliegium In the same waj a stater of Philip or Alex- 
ander of Macedon may have been known as a phihppos 
or an alcaander. 

Potin — Base metal. 

Pound or hvre Scots ~ the franc — (l) A gold de- 
nomination of Scotland under James VI (1st coinage, 
257 it 
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1575-7G) in the multiple of twentv = ^3 English, 
(n ) A ‘•lher Scotish piece under Charles L, 1G25, in 
the multiple of three. 

Praior and Proprietor — Names of officers found on 
Greek coins, sometimes the same person -erring five 
times. 

Pretence , escutcheon of-— The supenmpo-nt lon on 
shield of the per-onal arm> of a ruler, as in tl\ e arras of 
Oln er Cromwell on bn. coinage as Protector OCoG-53). 
The Mibstitubon of the eagle for tlie /Vur^-hi b\ 
Napoleon L amounted to another form of the same 
thing 

Priest — One of the persons who pi iced tfihu* tumjes 
on the Greek mone), po»ibl\ in connection m th the 
archaic relationship of tlie coinage to the teojpj^, 
the god«j 

Pncsfe*s — V title found on a com of Attuda in 
Phrygia as that of a functionary responsible for the 
character and authority of the money 

Propnctanus — See "\ avcirre 

Proto * — V pretension put forward Ire many ancient 
abes on their coins, generally without reason c,~ autho- 
rity j Hie term occur! on money of pphesns, Smyrna, 
Nioea, Nicomedia, Samo>. and even Penn thus. 
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Pn/tmM — Hu. nm of an oflucr who signed the 
tnoncj in some of the Greek cities (Ajiama i, Cvrcne, 
Vtrgninos, Smjmn, Ki ), mul sometimes without the 
person himself txmig spccihwl 

QuaUngn — A Greek or Jloman four horse chariot 

Qutrdor— An ofheer who signed the monc) occa 
«!oiudl) m Macedonia Jlwnana mul m Mjj sin. 

Qimr/t Hie hemldic cognisances introduced 

into the dmsiom of a shield of arms on coins, mid 
\ar\iug from four to fifteen or upward, the larger 
number arising of course from intermarriages mid other 
modes of succession 

linmpanl — In heraldry the word used to denote a 
lion, leopard, &c., reared on its hind legs The arms 
of Gucldrcs art two lions rampant im « ru 

Itcstn! e, Tr rcfntpj tr — A nio<ltrn, or at least more 
recent, impression from the original die 

litder , mth the two thirds, one third, and half— A 
gold denomination of Scotland, borrowed from the 
Continental raonc} of the same cJa&* or type The 
rider first appeared in 1175 under James III (2nd 
coinage) the divisions were added m the first coinage 
of lames IV, 148$ I he piece was continued, mth 
modifications, down to the reign of James VI 
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Ring-money — According to Cit’wr, the EH tons, be* 
Bides their brass and gold money, were Accustomed at 
the time the Romans first visited the island to^inakc 
use of iron rings ( annuli ferret) adjusted to specific 
weights. The author of the “ Commentaries " does not 
mention rings in the more precious, metals ; but m finds 
of coins, objects in gold, usually taken to have !>een 
personal ornaments, as bracelets or armlets, may* hate 
been employed for a similar purpose. The scarcity 
of iron among the Britons necessarily rendered objects 
of exchange in that metal more valuable securities 
than they would at present be; the application to the 
same purpose of personal ornaments of gold in the 
form of armlets and bracelets is deduced from analogy 
with the existing practice m some part9 of the African 
continent; these objects were, in fact, interchangeable, 
and were, no doubt, as Ca?sar acquaints us in respect 
to the iron rings, adjusted to certain weights. (Comp 
Akennnn’s J Vum Man , p 229.) 

Rouble — Catherine I. struck in 1725 the square 
copper rouble, and in 1720 it was reissued with the 
lialf and quarter rouble. The rouble of 1725 and 
quarter-rouble of 1720 of this type brought £ 105 at 
the Meyer sale in 1894. Catherine II issued the 
imperial and double imperial in gold ^ five and ten 
roubles. The Emperor Paul lrnd the five-roubles in the 
same metal, engraved by Joseph Mager, and pieces of 
three, and five and ten, roubles liave been struck by the 
later rulers for Poland and Russia respectively. There 
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is ft rare rouble of the Czarina Elizabeth (1759) struck 
to commemorate the battle fought near Kunnersdorf 

Runic Idicra — These are not only used by the en 
gravers of the Anglo Saxon sccattcc > but at a later 
period by those of some of the Anglo Saxon pennies 
of Mercia (seventh and eighth centuries) and East 
Anglia (See Hawkins, 1887, pp 37, 55 ) 

Ryal or noil — A gold piece, first struck in England 
under Eduard IV , otherwise known as the rose noble 
But the later pieces so colled, as the rose'ruzl, the sj)ur 
rial , vnued, the latter being = 15s , whereas the former 
was = 30s , and, in fact, the rose rial and spur nal of 
James s second issue corresponded with the thirty shtllmg 
and fifteen shilling pieces of lus fifth In some speci 
mens of the first the background is plain on obverse 
The tvpe of the lion on the second is borrowed from a 
kippcrthalcr of Bavaria, 3621 In 1 Elizabeth the ryal 
or rial is explicitly recognised as the moiety of the 
pound so\ereign or thirty shilling piece Henry VII 
struck a piece of four rials or a doible sovereign His 
* nal Or noble is v cry rare 

Ryal — (l ) A gold tom of Scotland, suggested by the 
Trench royal (Tor t and existing in a pattern struck under 
James V (1514-42) in 2525 (2nd coinage) (n ) With 
the two thirds and one-third ryal, a si her coin of 
Scotland, the largest ever struck for that country, 
except the snord-dollai and the sixty shilling pieces 
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Ring-money — According to Csesar, the Britons, be- 
sides their brass and gold money ? were accustomed at 
the time the Romans first visited the island to t make 
use of iron rings ( annuli ferrei) adjusted to specific 
weights. The author of the *' Commentaries'" does not 
mention rings in the more precious metals ,• but in finds 
of coins, objects in gold, usually taken to hare been 
personal ornaments, as bracelets or armlets, may ha\e 
been emplojed for a similar purpose. The scarcity 
of iron among the Britons necessarily rendered objects 
of exchange in that metal more valuable securities 
than they would at prevent be; the application to the 
same purpose of personal ornaments of gold in the 
form of armlets and bracelets is deduced from analogy 
with the existing practice in some parts of the African 
continent; these objects were, in fact, interclumgeable, 
and were, no doubt, as Cresar acquaints us in respect 
to the iron rings, adjusted to certain weights. (Comp. 
Akertnan's A Turn. Man , p. 229 ) 

Rouble — Catherine L struck in 1725 the square 
copper rouble, and in 1726 it was reissued with the 
half and quarter rouble The rouble of 1725 an { 
quarter-rouble of 1726 of this type brought £105 at 
the Mejcr sale in 1894. Catherine II. issued the 
imperial and double imperial in gold s= five and ten 
roubles. The Emperor Paul had the fire-roubles in the 
same metal, engrar ed by Joseph J lager, and pieces of 
three, and fh e and ten, roubles have been struck by the 
later rulers for Poland and Russia respectively . There 
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is a rare rouble of the Czarina Elizabeth (1759) struck 
to commemorate the battle fought near Kuimemlorf. 

liuiiic letters — These are not only used by the en- 
gravers of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon scealtcv, but at a later 
period by those of some of the Anglo-Saxon pennies 
of Mercia (sex enth and eighth centuries) and East 
Anglia. (Sec Ilawkins, 18S7, pp. 37, 55.) 

. / 

Ryal or rial-j~ A gold piece, first struck in England 
under EdwanlJlY., otherwise known as the rose-noble. 
Ik'tthj Jater/ncces so calk'd, as the rose-') lei, the spur- 
rials varied, the latter lieing = 15s., whereas the former 
= 30s. ; and, in fnct, the rose-rial and spur-rial of 
Ames's second issue corresponded with the thirty-shilling 

f d fifteen-shilling pieces of his fifth. In some speci- 
t ms of the first the background is plain on obverse. 
The type of the Hon on the second is borrowed from a 
kippcrthalcr of Bavaria, 1G21. In 1 Elizabeth tlie ryal 
or rial is explicitly recognised ns the moiety of the 
pound sovereign or thirty-shilling piece. Henry VH 
struck a piece of four rials or ft double sovereign. His 
rial or noble is very rare. 

Ilyal — (i.) A gold com of Scotland, suggested by the 
**®**ph af/al-tKpor, and existing in a pattern struck under 
•hinies V. (15114-42) in 1525 (2nd coinage), (ii.) With 
twodhiriMs and one-third ryal, a silver coin of 
Gotland, thtl largest ever struck for that country, 
CXc spt the s^ortl-dollar and the sixty-shilling pieces 



•ran roi.i.i cion slmls 

of limn II and William III II on °l m - 

tlic crowned nnni of Snlliml, anil o ! nun R P 1 ^ 
tree Anil Dal Gloria J mt Tjmi tlf) knoffn V- * 
Cruiekslon dollar, fr«,t H (he crrtmeoU> ft>»ocinttoii 
the juilm with n jrt» v on jj, c estate of Danila 
Renfrewshire, KnuillJ w j l)c ], Queen awl hint* 
iik«1 to ML There are ^ i^U^ATi 

S It I^i pnnctl llonra ^ jfc S , Aref „*p,f t r 

SMJJ ? — Snncti Honmm Imjtcni l*r 

1 mctpi 

St Andrew, and IJil half— V. ,go!d com vn.,^ 
first struck under Robert If, 3371-90, and rt p 
sen ting, with the lion of the «wne reign, the cart 
regular gold currency of that kingdom There i» 
Long-cross and tlio Short cross type, of tvhich t>, 
latter is the rarer Under James \ thi; two-thin 
and one half were coined in 14SS A pattern goI< 
Si Andrew exist* of the reign of James 3 
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is apparent!) nothing more than the principle observed 
ton the ancient Grech coinage of presenting deified 
Ijusemblnnces of the temporal rulers 




Sctalta — A s\l\er coin of England, often amorphous, 
under the eat Her Anglo-Saxon rulers, and a word of 
analogous origin to rouble, &c. } from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb scent Inn, to cut. The earliest sccalta occur with 
Runic legends, and prolmhly date from the sixth centuiy . 
Some of the improved types posses.-, good portraits, and 
are of careful execution. Rut the original engravers 
of these pieces, who perhaps vent to Roman models, 
apjxjar to lwve been llhtuntc ScandnmMan copjists, 
who understood no alpliabefc but their own. In certain 
cases the legends on the sccattic may lie Roman in- 
scriptions retrograde, or, when Runic letters wete not 
used, an nhorthc effort to transfer the Latin terms 
of the pro tot) pe to the die. Whatever may be said 
of the illegibility of the British coinage, the sciatta 
series is, to a large extent, not less obscure anti 
enigmatical. 


Schcidemtinx - — Money in the German senes intended 
for geneinl currency throughout a dominion or federal 
union. 

Scotish 2 fiats — -The principal were Roxburgh, Ber- 
wick, Perth, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Lanai h, Stirling, 
and Glasgow. Minor or occasional places of coinage 
weie: Dunbar, Dundee, Forres, Incliaflrey, Inverness, 
Annan, Dumbarton, Linlithgow . 
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Scribe or Tax n Clerk-,' Gr. Grammatevs An 
officer whose name occasionally presents itself on the 
Greek money. (See Akerman’s Num. 184®, 

p. 23 ) Comp. Ncocoros. 

Scripttlum-~A silver weight o^ 18 grains in ancient 
Roman computation, and originally a measure m 
counting seeds. It afterward acquired an artificial 
meaning in the Roman monetary system, and the term 
Was applied to the* earliest gold piece «* 20 sestertii, ■ 
struck somewhere out of the city about n.c. 20(5 

Sedc vacant e — A phrase which occurs on the money 
issued under the authority of the Senior Cardinal in 
the Papal series, and under that of the Chapter in the 
case of a bishop or archbishop during an interregnum 
throughout Germany and the Netherlands. 

Sejant — The t\pe where a lion or other object is 
represented on a com in a sitting attitude. . 

Semis Chritli — The legend found on some of the 
latest money of the infamous Emperor Justinian II., 
711 A.t>. ^ f . 

Scstcrtinm — 1000 srs/rrtii ; ihrics sritertia, a million 
sestertii. 

Sestertius —* A Roman brass coin of the republican 
ertocb => 2 1 or the fourth |>ort of a denarius. 

1 ' . 
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Shekel, tcith the half anil the Quarter — A silver coin 
Judtea =» four Tyrian drachmae, with the legends in 
Samaritan characters, first struck, so far as is known, 
about b.c. 143-137. These coins are of thick fabric, 
anti base become, through finds, rompamth ely plenti- 
ful, There is also n half -shekel struck over a Roman 
denarius of ordinary module. Both the Jcw^n shekel 
and the half-shekel are interesting in connection with 
the Scriptural incidents of the Betrayal and the 
tribute-money. 

Shilling — (i.) A well-known English denomination, 
commencing with Henry VII. in 1504, and existing 
down to the present time in a periodically modified 
form. The first of the modem type is that of 
Cromwell, 1658. The first shilling (and sixpence) on 
which tho appellation occurs are those of 1831. (ii.) 
A silver coin of Scotland = a penny English, first 
struck under James VI., first coinage (1507), in the 
multiples of 30 (sword-dollar), and later on, fourth 
coinage (1581), of 16, 8, 4 and 2; fifth coinage, 40, 
30, 20, 10; seventh coinage, 50. After the Union, 
we find the 60, 30, 12, 6, 3, 2, 1, and half-shilling 
(1605). The higher values, especially the sixty-shilling 
of James II. and William III , are rare. The sixty- 
shilling piece was = five shillings English currency. 

Siege-money — The pieces struck either by the in- 
habitants of the place besieged or by the besiegers, or 
both. It constitutes an en7)rmous series, of which even 
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the elaborate work of j\[. le Colonel Haillet famishes 
an imperfect \iew. A half gold real of Philip H. 
Spain is countermarked with a bon, baling^ been 
employ ed as money of necessity in 1573 ; and on the 
other hand Dutch pieces, either of ordinary or special 
series, occur stamped with an eagle for imperial use. 

Siglo.i — Tlie twentieth of the gold Persian derrte, and 
the hundredth part in weight of the siher mina of 
the same country and period. 

Sicily — Attention is due to its hat ing copper money 
of Roger I. (1072-1103) with Jiogirivs Conics and 
Gloria . Mater . Dni of carious ty pcs It was a kind of 
inheritance from the Greeks 

Sophist — A name found on money of Smyrna. Aker- 
tnan (AW. Man , 18-tO, p. 25) states that it aho occurs 
on ft com of Cidycssus in Phrygia; hut the reading on 
the latter seems to be Logictou. 

Soiercign — -A gold com first struck 5th Henry 1 II , 
and = two nala or nobles, or thirty slid lings. It is 
usually known as the pound sovereign. The rettr-e is 
similar as regards the legend to the nohlc of Edward 
III. The obicne represents the sovereign seated on 
his throne, and hence perhaps the alternative name. 
Tlie double rose typifies the union of the two Houses 
of York and Lancaster in Hum's person Henry 
also struck the double sovereign, or four- rial piece. 
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and Eduard YI the triple one Henry VIII had the 
sovereign = twenty shillings (1542-43, thirty fourth 
and # fclurty fifth years), of a difterent type, and 
existing in se\eral varieties, it has an older portrait, 
bearded The earliest half sov creigns of Edward VI 
lime the name of his father and his own bust (Comp 
Camjpen ) The three pound piece or triple unit of 
Charles I , struck at Oxford (Juxoifs), 1G43-44, m 
several -varieties, may be regarded as a triple sovereign 
A pattern is jn the Huntennn Museum at Glasgow 
The half sovereign of 1821 was withdrawn because it 
so closely resembled the sixpence, and the sixpence of 
1887 was withdrawn because it so closely resembled the 
half sovereign Yet in both cases the appearance and 
weight are sufficiently difiuent Of the sovereign of 
Queen Victoria, 1837, m which the bust is smaller, 
there arc four satieties that of 1838 occurs without 
the roses, and with a knmled edge There is no half 
soiercign of \ vetona prioi to 1830 

Species — A hind of currency, as distinguished from 
Vanco and courani, established for commercial use m 
Germany, Denmark, &c Ihc principle was well known 
to the ancients, the Greeks having probably borrowed 
it from the Lydians 

Spilegroschcn — Small silver coins, which seem to 
have been used m Saxony as far back as tlie sixteenth 
century by card players, (ComjMire Iladitt, “Coins of 
LurojK?," p 233 ) 
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Standard — (i.) In ancient Greek numismatic nomen- 
clature, the weight to which at different times or in 
various localities , the current money was adjusted; 
it was a principle borrowed from Africa and Asia, 
which had their Phoenician, Persic, and Perso-Babv Ionic 
standards. The oldest European one was the ./Eginetic, 
which was succeeded by the Euboic or Attic, chiefly 
relevant to silver only, a3 Chalcis and the other 
cities of Euboea struck no gold; the Rhodian, See , 
culminating in the Indian, which was followed in 'the 
later Bactrian and Parthian money, (ii.) A modern 
European principle, to which the money of the prin- 
cipal states of that continent respectively conformed, 
namely, Cologne, Tours, Paris, and London, to which 
may be added, although they are not specifically enu- 
merated, Venice and • Florence, if not Huugnrj, for 
gold weights. But there were also certain subsi- 
diary niedircval systems, such ns those of Anjou, 
Poitou, Sic., which enjoyed a similar reputation and 
credit. 

Staler , St at era (standard) — ( 1 ) A gold coin intro- 
duced into M need on in the fourth century n c., and 
subsequently diffused over the greater part of Greece, 
besides serving as the model for unskilful imitators in 
Western Europe. There were the double stater, the 
half, and the quarter, the Macedonian coin being *= 
twenty drachma?, or about twenty -three shillings Eng- 
lish money, (a ) The silver tetrndrachm, of same 
standard, is sometimes described as a stater. 
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Stephana ipho ros — A type of high priest among the 
ancient Greeks, "ho wore a crown, sometimes of gold, 
m the public processions, and had his name inscribed 
on certain coins of L\dia, &c. The office was capable 
of being held with that of archon 

Styca (from the teutonic tffli, piece) — A Northum 
brian coinage extending from the sc\ with to tlie ninth 
century, and of a uniform fabric hut of uncertain 
standard, the usual proportion bung about 70 per cent, 
of copper, 20 of /me, 10 of siher, and some fractional 
ingredients of gold, lead, and tin The stycas of 
man) reigns arc tolerably common owing to modem 
finds, but others arc extremely rare — ’that is to sa\, the 
survnal in actual currency was \ery small, and the 
abundance in certain cases is due to treasure trove 
The stycas of Ecgfnth (670-685) were, for example, 
unknown pnor to the Ileworth find, 1813, and those 
of Hecrdulf (794-806) till the Hcxlinm one, 1S33 A 
supposed unique one of 0 red II , 789-90, occurs m 
the Montagu Catalogue, Part I , Jso 384 

Sulz, Wurtembcig — One of tlie mints of the Dukes 
of lVurtcmberg 

Surchargtd — An additional quarter laid on an cscut 
cheon, generally m the centre, to denote the connection 
of a coinage vrith a special district or dynostv 

Susbin and JDodhin — Tlie Galley halfpence offered 
in payment at the Galley Quay, as mentioned under 
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where the process still continues, to revolutionise tlie 
state of knowledge and necessitate the rewriting of our 
early numismatic annals. 

TSirncr and half-turner — A copper coin of Scotland 
under James I. of Great Britain (1G14), equal to two- 
pence and a penny Scots respectively. (See “ Diary of 
Mr. John Lamont of Newton,” 1S30, p. 1G5.) It was 
continued under Charles I. and II. 

Turney — A sjiecics of “ black monev ” current in 
Ireland in 1339, and imitated from the tourvois coinage 
of France. Some other description of black money was 
in circulation at Doier in 1341. Tins was simply 
tlic zxcaartc of the Low* Countries plated to pass os 
silver. 

Type — The pattern engraved on a die or a pair of 
dies, and impressed on either side of a coin. It is an 
inclusive term, and comprehends all the minutia: which 
arc apt to distinguish one issue from another, although 
a general resemblance between two or more pieces pre- 
senting subordinate variations may be sufficient to 
constitute and establish identify of type. Again, from 
tlic imperfect processes of striking, no two ancient cofifs 
precisely correspond. 

Unicom, with the half-unicorn — A gold denomina- 
tion of Scotland, which first appeared in the third 
coinage of James III. (148G). It was continued under 
James IV, and perhaps James V. The List does not 
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Go% lmyjmm, mprii The r„ m?n lnm haut 3 tel 
tl'ur uwlum. or settlement n. Murfieon or Mincing 
L ^ lllt the GnIJej-mtn were billeted in a rjoiulmnt 
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mo '^^iw mat be a corruption of -esbn (Comp 
Dod and DotlKin, supra ) 
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Thcobgos—The interpreter of the sacral ntes held 
hy the Greeks m honour of the gods 


Tooled A condition incidental to many coins, chielh 
B>w and topper, the surface of ninth lias liecn re- 
touched mth a grit er or after sharp-pointed Implement 
enter to produce the appearance of Imlhant freshness, 
large number of valuable p,c«s hate been spoiled m 
tins manner Ti CuA 1 
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seem to have struck, the half The piccr> jnnrked with 
a cinquefoil are attributed to his reign 

Umfacc — A coin struck on one ‘ude only, and m the 
modem European senes ordinarily money 1 of necessity 
But it is also a characteristic of some of the money of 
the ancient Greeks, alike on the archaic staters of Lainp- 
sacus, S.c , on those of the thin incuse filiric of Meta 
pontmn, &c, and on the Gneco-Italian currency of 
Etruna 

Unit — A gold com of James \ I of Scotland and I 
of Great Britain (1605-10), and of Cl carles I (1625-37) 
The latter (1625) was engraved hy Bnot. The last 
coinage (1637) added the lialf, quarter, and the eighth 
unit, of which the lowest division is extremely rare. 

\ermeillc — Silver gilt 

17 'tiartalut — Hie two thirds of the silver denarius, a 
type introduced into Rome in or about nc 223, and 
virtually abolished about uc 100, and repre-enting on 
the obverse o head of Jupiter, and on the other \ ictorv 
crowning a trophy There are the xi cfonalut, half 
a \ctonatus, marked m some examples S for annul, and 
the double iictonalus The last is very rare Tlie 
urtom/w also occurs in the Ronmno-Tbenan coinage, 
third century n c (See Stevenson, p 875 ) 

I7crlandcr — A Low Country coin current under 
treaty m four districts, cities, or towns 
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Hs-d-nis type — seen on the money of Philip anti 
Mary of England— may lie considered as having, with 
the f$rly money of Spain, a common Gothic origin ; 
hut the idea and germ are, of course, Greek. It also 
occurs on some of the early German money, on that 
of the Low Countries, under Spanish sway, and on rt 
franceicons of the modem kingdom of Etruria, 1807. 

Weight — A principle in monetary computation which 
enjoyed a universal acceptance and recognition prior to 
the establishment of standards, of which the ancient 
Greeks had se\eral, chiefly borrowed from the East. 
In the mediaeval period all large business transactions 
were conducted on this basis, and down to the eight- 
eenth century Sweden had a currency in copper which 
practically amounted to a system of exchanging weight 
for weight. 

Weights — Metallic standards which appear to have 
been produced and preserved from time to time for 
the purpose of testing and verifying the current money. 
■Numerous specimens exist in all metals, including some 
in the Anglo-Gallic series (See Head, Hist. Num , 
xxiv., and Ilazlitt, “ Coinage of Europe,” p. 241.) 
Some of the nomenclature of ancient Mims, and many 
of the terms applied to the more modem, refer to the 
original import of weight, as drachma , libra, lira, peseta, 
oncia, &c. (Comp. Mark, Money of account.) 

\\~HrmantugnIdm or thaler—' Tlie gulden or Under 
"1th tlie "did man type, originating perhaps in Snsony 
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or Brunswick, nnd imitated in other parts of German' 
and m Gelderland The \antties are the faro rv/rf mn 
nnd the teild man and uoman Tins idea is traceable 
hack to a\er\ ancient period, and lia* acquired heraldic 
importance There is a thalei of 1557 of Brunswjck 
Luneburg with the shield held bv the wild man, and 
enclosed b' the collar of tlie Golden Fleece 

Ulre money — TheMnundi nionei of 1792, so termed 
from the form of the numerals of 'alue 
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Bim loctiAriuCAL List or the Puu.cn vl Clkuent 
Works on Euhobean Coins 

IivsUE, General Illustrations of the Anglo French 
Coinage 4to London 1830 Plate* 

Akebman, John Aonoe A Numismatic Manual 8vo 
Ixmdon, 1840 Plates 

Descriptive Catalogue of Bare and Unedited Roman 

Coins. 8\o 1834 Two vols. 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain 2nd 

elition Svo. 1844 

An Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 

Modern Coins. 12mo '1818 

AnuANn Alfred Les Medailleurs Itahens. des Qiun 
ziimo et Seiziime Slides Svo Pan c 1883-87 
11 ree vols % 

Asiatic. Journal of the Bojal Asiatic Soeietj, 1877-82 
"Vols xi r -xvi. (Indo-Portugue^e money) 

Vtmns James The Coins and Tokens of the Possessions 
and Colonies of the British Empire. Svo 1889 

iroodewts 

Babelon, Ernest Description Distonquo et Chrono 
logique des ilonnues de la Republique Rom am e 
Svo Pans et Lcmdvcs 1885 Two vols. TToodctde 
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Bibuogii vrmcAi. List of the Pjuncipvl Current 
Works o\ European Coins 

Ainslie, General Illustrations of tlie Anglo French 
Coinage 4to London, lb30 Plates 

-Vkewi v\, Joirs Yonoe A Numismatic Manual 8vo 
London, 1840 Plates 

Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman 

Coins 8 vo 1834 Two \ols 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 2nd 

edition 8 vo. 1814 

An Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 

Modern Coins 2 2mo lf*48 

Armano, Alfred. Los Medailleurs Itahens. des Quin 
zifcmo et Sciziimo Slides 8vo Pons, 1883-87 
Three sols 

Asiatic Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1877-82 
Yols xiv -xvi (Indo-Portugucso money) 

Atkin n J uies. The Coins and Tokens of the Possessions 
and Colonies of the British Empire 8io 1889 
11 uod^uts 

Babelon, Ernest Description Ilntonque et Chrono- 
logiquo ibs Slonnaies Jo Li Ecpubliquo Bomaine 
Sn Brni ct ionaroi, jTSSJ Tiro \'oK HeoAirfs. 
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BtAKCun, J Adrien Nouimii Jlftntipl do Niiinumnliqqo 
du Mojen Ago ct Modern? hmall 8vo Fans, 1890 
ll’ill* on ailna of jilnic.fi 

Very useful for the classification and for tho lists of 
rulers, and tho chronological sequence of regnal 
productions. 

llonvs, Pdwakd Tho Coinage of Scotland Illustrated 
from tho Cabinet of 1 homos Cents, I,sq , of Pcrgushi 
4 to I din burgh, 1887 Thrro vols. Plate*. 

CAROv, Tl. Momuucs Ftodales rnm^aifie« S\o. Fans 

1882-84 Plate* 

CltACDOin (Baron do) Apenju sur lea Mommies russes qt 
les Monnaies dtrnngiros qui ont cu Cobra en Russie 
depuis les temps lea plus rcculda jtisqua nos jours 
8 vo. »St Petorsbourg, 1836 Tiro vols and one of 
plates 

Cikaoli, Dorr Angelo Lo Mono to do’ Fa pi Descntte 
m Tavolo Sinottiche 4to rermo, 1848 

Clerk, Major General Catalogue of the Coma of the 
Achtoan League. Itojal 8vo London 1895 Plate* 

Cochrane Patrick, B W Records of the Coinage of 
Scotland, from tho Earliest Period to tho Union lto 
Edinburgh, 1876 Plafce 

Cohen, Henry Description Histonque des Monnmea 
fmppies sous l Empire Ttomain communement appelMes 
Mfdaillea Imperial es 8vo Pans et Londres, 1880- 
92 Eight vols Wooduits 

Duchalais, AnOLrnc. Description des Medailles Gsuloises 
faisant partie des Collections de la Bibliothkjue 
Royale 8vo Paris, 1846 Plates 

De Vooot, W J Bijdragen tot de Numismatic^ ran 
Gelderland 8vo and 4to Arnhem, 1867-74 Thi-ee 
parts 

De Witte, Alphonse Histoire SIon4taire des Comtes de 
Louvain 4 to Anvers 1894 Plates 
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AtVAV, Sir John The Corns of the Ancient Britons 
8vo 18G1 Supplement, 8ro, 3890 Plata 1y 
Fairholt 

Teu^andt*, Mam.lt Bernardo Lopes Memona das 
Moedns Corrontes em Portugal 4to 1850 
Plates 

Fonsr 1 uocmiu IIenri Wdraoircs Nutmsmntiques de 
lOrdro Sonvomm de Sunt Jean de Jems dem Imp 
8 vo. Home, 1885 Plates 1 

Green WELL, W Llectrum Coinage of Cjzicus 8vo 

Pans cfc Londres, 1887 

Grote, II Muntzstudien [Ncunter Band Stamrata 
feln] 8vo. Leipsic 1877 

A very valuable work foi the lists of sovereigns and 
the lines and branches of foreign houses , the informa 
tion which we find ready to oar hand here would 
otherwise entail enormous research 

Grulber, IL A A hind of Anglo Saxon Coins 8vo 
1894 Plates 

One of the most important and curious modern 
discoveries of the hind 

Gruluer, Herbert A , and Keary C T Catalogue of 
the Lnglish Coins m tlio British Museum to the 
•Norman Conquest 8vo London, 1887-93 Two 
voK Anlolyi a plates 

Attention may also 1 o advantageously drawn to 
the extremely important sectional Accounts published 
for the Trustees of the British Museum of the 
National Collection of Ancient Greek Coins Ac 
under the editorial care of the staff of the Medal 
and Coin Department 

Goecciu, h fiANCESco ed Ercole Le Moneto di Milano 
da Carlo Magno a Vittorio Lmanuele II . Desc»J*f* 
cd Illustrate 4 to Milanfi 1884 Plates 
With a preface by Bernardino PioftdeUi 
2TG 
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Halier, A Schweizencbe Mens- und Medaillen Eabinet 
8vo Berne, 1780-81 

A new edition by Paul Charles Stroehlin, President 
of the Swiss Aumismatic Society, is jn prepara- 
tion 

Hawkers Edward Description of the Anglo-Gallic Coins 
in the British Museum. 4to. 1S26 Wales 

» — The Silver* Coins of England, Arranged and De 

scribed, with Remarks on British Money previous 
to the Saxon Dynasties. Third edition, with altera- 
tions and additions by R LL Kenyon. Svo. Ivmdon, 
18S7 Male* 

The illustrations to this, as well ns to Kenyon's 
Gold Coins, are most unsatisfactory and dis 
creditable 

Hazutt, "W Catew Coinage of the European Conti 
nent, with an Introduction .and Catalogues of Mints, 
Denominations, and Rulers 6\o 1893 2o0 

illustrations 

Head Buiclai V Histona Knmonun A ‘Manual of 
Greek A umismahcs. Royal 8 ro 1887 Mates 

The author refera us for further information to the 
monograph by Profes-sor Gardner, and to tlie works 
of foreign writers on the same subject. 

Hejss AloTsS. Descnpcion General de las Monedas 
Hjepano-Cnstiauas desde la Invasion do JaS Arabes. 

4 to Madrid 18C5 Plate* 

• — — Description Generate des Monnaies Antiques de 
1 Espagno 4 to. Pans, 1870 Mates 

— ■ - Descnption Generate des ’Monnaies des Hois 
'Wisigotbes d’Eapagne 4to Pons, 1ST 2 Plal*s 

HcsrREr £ITEMtT Wiluau >>timismsta Cromwelliana , 
or, the Mednlhc History of Oliver Cromwell. 4to. 
1877 Plates 

A Guide to the Hudv of English Coins. £<ew and 
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reviMjd edition by 0 F Kenry, M A,, F 8. A Small 
Svo. lb$5 WtxxPulg 

Very imperfect Tho illustration* nro extremely 
\oar 

IIomiA>x, II Lex Monnaics Rojales do Franco depms 
Tlugucs Capet jusqu'n Lorn* XVI Uo Fans, 

1878 

lICMPlintT^, II Xofl. Tlie Com - Collector’s Manual 
1891 Small 8io Two vol-u Illustrations 
The “ illustrations” have boon described as a mere 
collection of caricatures, and mo'-t of tbo letterpress is 
obsolete, all but tbo tillc-pngM being tho 6t«reot>ped 
sheets of a book printed about 1850 Half n century 
tells seriously pi cn on tbo best essays or efforts in a 
pregressn o science 

Jesner, 1 n Dio Mtinzon dor Scbneir. 8vo. Berno, 

1879 

Kemov, llonERT Lloyd Tho Cold Coins of England, 
\rrangcd and Dc'-cnbed , bung a Sequel to Mr 
Hawkins' Silver Coma of England 8\o London, 
1881 Plain 

Lade, Augustt Lo Tre«or de Fas de l’Ecbcllo Contn 
bution ?i I Ilistoiro Monltaire do I Evtchd do Gcntve 
4to Genlve, 1895 Plain 

Corpus Xuraorum Sabaudix 

It la understood that tins work is awaiting, prior to 
its appearance, come additional information, 

Lrfimi, John A Viow of tbo Coinage of Ireland, from 
tbo Invasion of tlie Dines to the Reign of George IV 
Ito Cork, 1839 Plain 

A View of the Coinage of tbo Heptarchy 4ta 

Cork, ISii Plates 

Maillist, Prosfer. Catalogue Desenplj/ ^femnmes 
Obsidionales ot de Necessity avec Atlas. 4 to and 8ro 
Bruxelles 18G8-70 Two \ols Plates ' 
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Halit?., A Schweirencho MUnt- ur.d MedtviUcn-Kabmet 
8vo Berne, 1780-81 

A new edition ly Pnnl Charles Stroolihn, Fresi lent 
of the Swi s Numismatic Society, is in jircpara 
tion 

ILvwkixs, Eiiwaiid. Pe->enption of the Anglo-Gallic Coins 
in the British Museum. -Ittx IS JC Plates 

— — — The Silver* Coins of EngHn 3, Arranged and Be 
senbed, with Remarks on British Money previous 
to tho Bason Dvnastie*. Third edition, witli altera- 
tions and additions by R LI Kenyon. Sro London, 
1887 Platen. 

Hie illustrations to this, as well as to Ken} on 6 
Gold Coins, are most unsatisfactory and di« 
creditable 

Hazljtt, W Cahew Coinage of the European Conti 
nent, with an Introduction «pnd Catalogues of Mints, 
Denominations, and Rulers, Ac Svo 1893 250 

illustrations 

Hub, Barclay "V Ttistona Numorum A Manual of 
Greek. 'Numismatics. Royal 8 ro 3887 Plates. 

The author refers us for further information to the 
monograph by Profe*-»or Gardner and to the works 
of foreign writers on the same subject. 

HeisS AloL-S Descnpcion General do las Monedas 
Hispano-Cnstuinas desdo la Invasion do las A.rabes. 
4to Madrid 18G5 Plates 

Description Generalo des Monnaies Antiques do 

lEspagne 4 to Paris, 1870 Plates 

— Description Genemle des Monnaies des Rois 

Wisigothes d’Espagne 4to Pans, 1872. Plates 

Hektrey £Hei>ry Wi eliam. Numismata Ciomwelhaca. , 
or, the Medalhc History of Oliver Cromwell 4to 
1877 Plates 

— A Guide to the Study of English Coins. New and 
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retired edition by 0 1* Henry, M A , F 8 \ Small 

8m 1««5 \\ .*> <tmtt 

Very imperfect. Tin illuntrollon* nre (xtreraely 
poor 

HormAy-c, TI Txs Monnalcs Roy ales d" Franco tiepins 
Ungues Capet juKjn'ft l/nus XVI 4 to Pari*, 

187 b 

llnmimrs II Xoru The Com •Collector'* Mnwnl 
IfcOl ^raall bro Two toK It(u*iratn n» 

Tim ,4 fllu*tt»Uotn M lime boon dcvnlo! ns n were 
collection of caricatures, and most of tho htterpress is 
tWite, nil hut th>* titfc-pnges Ising <fo *toreaty'pc<l 
sheets of n look | tinted about 1H50 Hnlf n century 
tell* Knoml) evtn on tho be«t essays or iflorts in ft 
prognssire ncienre 

Jr-tarn, I n Die MUnren tier bclinetz, 8m Ilcmo, 
1879 

Hxmov, llonrnr Ltotn Tho Gold Coins of h n pi mil, 
Arranged and Pixenbcd , U ing n S^pid to Mr 
llvrkin*' Btlvtr Coins of England 8\o. London, 
1881 Hales 

Lad£, Ai.gi.bte. Lo Tn«or do 1'as de-1 IVliello Contri 
button h lHi«toiro Morntairo ilo l’l Tielid do Gonlve. 
Ito Gtnfve, 1895 Vlaht 

Coqitis >tnuontm ^ibatldn: 

It is understood tint this work is awaiting, prior to 
its npjcsnmoe sonio ml litional information. 

1 1 WW, Jons A Viow of tho Coinngc of Ireland, from 
tho Invasion of tho Danes to tho Reign of George IV 
tto Cork, 1819 Plate * 

— — A View of tho Coinnge of tho Heptarchy tta 
Cork, 1812 Plate* 

Mailukt Pi osrrn. Catnloguo De^nptif des Mwjiwmcs 
Ohs uli an ales ot do Necessity nvec Atlas 4to and 8vo 
lira relic*, 1808-70 9 wo to Is. Plates 
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Math, Albeiit Die antiken Munzen der Inseln Malta, 
Gozo und Pantellena. 8vo Munch en, 1893-94 
Plates and prices 

Metee, Adolph. Catalog der Munzen nnd MedhiUen. 
Two parts Frankfurt am Mam, 1894-95 Royal 8vo 
Plates and Prices 

Compiled, by the expert Adolph HeS3. 

MovrAOO, Htuan The Copper Tin, and Bronze Coinage 
and Patterns for Coins of England 2nd edition, 
with Alterations and Additions. 8 to 1893 Wood 
cuts 

MontemiOto Die Siebenburgischen Munzen, Beschneben 
von A Hess. 8ro Frankfurt am Main. 1886 ' 
Plates 

The Count of Monteouovo also collected coins in 
the Servian nnd other series. 

Mcntrr, Ebmst Catalogue des Monnaies Gauloises do 
la Biblioth&qne Rationale, public par A Chabouillet. 
4to Pans, 18S9 T ? » th an atlas of plates 

Necmax*., Josef Beschreibung der bekannesten Kupfer 
munzen. 8 to 1858-72 Six vola. Plates 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic 
Society 8 vo London, 1839 — 93 Three senes 
Fiftj four vola Plates anti ^rood cuts 

Papadopou Nicol5 Moncto Italian© Inedito della Rac- 
colta Papadopoli. Four parts. Large 8to 1893 
Woodcuts 

Le Monete di Venezia liesentte ©d Illustrate Cogh 

disegm Ji C Kunz. 4 to Venezia, 1893. 

Count Papadopoli has produced a «enea of Tory 
valuable pamphlets illustrative of the same subject, 
and of ancient Italian coinages, between ) 882 and tho 
present time. 

Poet D'Avaxt, Facstis Monnaies 1 &xKles do 1 ranee 
4 to. Pam, 183‘ t -62 Three vols. Plaits 
2S2 
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Povton d’ Vsif court, Le Vicoute dr. Monnaits dOr 
Romanies ct Byzantines. Imperial 8\o Paris, 1887 
Thirty men jMt* 

* The most complete nssemblngo of Roman gold ever 
formed down to this date 

Description General© des Monnaios Morovingicnnes, 

par Ordro AlpbaWtique des$ AMlicra. 8vo. Mtcon, 
18*12-98 Five vols W'orylctils 
Published from tbo MSS collections of tlio author 
by A do Belfort 

Poole, It S Dcscnptivo Catalogue of Swiss Coins m 
the South Kensington Museum, bequeathed bj tho 
Reverend Chauney Haro Townshond Rojnl 8vo 
London, 187b 

Promi*, Domejhco Monete doi Reab di Savoio. 4to 
Turin, 1841 Two v ols Plata 

Tho same writer has produced several other works 
relative to tho numismatic history of Savoy and Pied 
mont See Rollm and Fcuardcnt’s Catalogue, 1893, 

Pkou, Maurice. Lcs Monnaics Morovingicnnes de la 
Bibhothtque National© Rojal 8vo Pans, 1892 
Plates 

ReihhAkn, JtSTlTZBATn, of Hanover Miinzen und 
Medaillen. Cabinet 8vo Frankfurt, 1891 - 92 
Plates 

Remedi, Aroelo, di Sarzana. Catalogo delle Moneto 
Romano Consolan ed Impenah, o delle Medaghe com 
ponenti la Colleziono del Signor Marcheso Commendn 
tore Angelo RemedL 8vo Milano, 1884 Plates 
ith the pnees, 8vo, 1895 
Rich m medieval coins 

Rev ue Belqp da N tunismaiinjia. 8sa Brosa 1 .!®!, 

Revue Numismatique Fran9a1.se Three series 8vo 
Pans, 1836-95 
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RbnrtiT Description do la Collection do M P Charlet 
Robert, Pays-Ros ct >*onl do la I ranee, 1 itches do 
Metz, Toni, et Verdun, Iyimmo et ltarroia, Luxem 
Itourg, Alsace, Trft es, Cologne, Mnj once, 8vo 

Pans 188G Plate*. 

RoBEft^oa, J D A IlnndbooL to the Coumgo of Scot 
land, in Gold, Silver Billon, and Copper, from Alex 
nnder I to Anne. dto. 1878 frontispiece an i 
woodcut* 

Rom’s et Feuardevt, MM Catalogue dos Livres qui 
eo trouvent h la labrnuro Nnnnsmntiquo do MM 
Rollm ct Fcunrdent. Small 8vo Ians, 1893 
Tins catalogue will bo found useful for reFeronco to 
mnn) numismatic publications, for which space cannot 
bo given here. 

Rosa, Alejandro L<tu<hos Nunns rnaticos Aclomnnones 
do Ios Monarcos Catohcos cn el Nuevo Mundo 
Buenos Ayres 1895 Imperial 4to Evirating* 

With an introduction by Dr Angel Juotimano 
Carranza. The same writer produced the Monetano 
Americano 1892 

Rossi Cat GiaJscARLo, di Roma Catnlogo dello Monete 
Italians Wedicevali o Moderns, componento la Col 
lezicme del Cav Giancarlo Hossl 8vo Roma 1880 
Plates With the prices realised at auction 
A ery nch in early Papal money 

Collezione di Monete Italiane Medimvali o Modcrni, 

Or hnata e Descritta da Arturo Bignami Roma, 
1895 Royal 8m Plate*. 

RcDEfO, Rev Rogers Annals of the Coinage of Great 
Britain and its Dependencies. 3rd edition 4 to 

London, 1840 Three voK Plates. 

Sabatier, J Description Genende des Monnaies By 
zantines. 8vo Pans et Londres, 18C2 2 v< l« 

Plate* 
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Sambos, M Recherche^ swr les Anemones Mommies do 
l'ltaho Mendwnolo 4 to Naples 1803 
— ■ lUcherches sur les Monnaies do H Presqu’ lie 
Katie, depim lour engine jusqu’Ji la bataillo <1 Ac- 
bum Folio Naples, 1S70 Platen 
Saulca, F de. Rccherchca sur les Monnaies <les Dues 
horeditaires de Lorraine 8vo Metz, 1811 
— Observations Nuimsmntiques. 8vo. Metz, 1834 
Plate*. 

Ibis is merely tlie earliest of a series of vnluablo 
numismatic publications by tho samo writer, n list and 
„ account of which ttiav bo found in Rolhn and 1 cuar 
death Catalogue, 1893, p 83-86 
ScutUMBEuatu, G Numismatiquo do I Orient Latin 
4to Pans, 1878-82 

ScncurAA, J, of Amcnioort Senes of Descriptive 
Catalogues of European and other Coins, Nos. 1-30, 
1880-95, and Bulletin Numismatiquo 1893-94, 
Nos 1-3 

Full of valuable and interesting information. 
ScnuLTUESs Munz u MedaiHen-Sammlung 8vo Dres 
den, 1808 2 vols Platen 

Schweitzer, Fedejuco Sene delle Monete o Mediglie 
d Aquilej a o di Venezia 4to Trieste, 1848-52 Two 
vols Plates 

StitmjRE, C A Notice sur le Cabinet de S A le 
PrmcB de Ligne 2me edition. 8vo Gand, 1880 

M. Semi re and 31 Raymond Serruz-e have dis 
tmguished themselves by other numismatic works 
and researches illustrative of tho coinages of France 
and Belgium 

Serrube, R , and A. Engel Traits de Numismatique an 
Sfoyen Age, tomes u efc a Svo Paris, 1891-93 
Pngranngs 

A third volume is understood to be in preparation 
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Surra, A. M. Illustrated Cyclopedia of the Gold and 
Silver Coins of the World. Large Svo Philadelphia, 

1886 Numerous engravings 

Smith, William Dictionary of Greek and Roman ^Anti 
quities. 2nd edition, improved and enlarged Royal 
8vo \&5$ Woodcut* 

Useful for the terminology of adjuncts to coins 

Sodtzo, Michel C Introduction k ITtude des Mommies 
de 1 Italio Antique. Premier© parti 6 8vo Pans, 

1887 

Valuable for the metrology, mint marks symbols, 
and classification 

Spink & Son Catalogue of a Collection of Milled 
English Coins, dating from the Reign of George I to 
that of Her Present Majesty, and mcloding Pitterns 
and Proofs, formed by H. Montagu, Esq, FSA 
4to 1890 

Numismatic Circular, 1892-95 

This monthly periodical contains useful information 
and descriptive notices of coins, both ancient and 
modern 

Stevenson, Seth William Dictionary of Roman Coin*, 
Republican and Imperial. Edited by O Roach Smith 
and Frederic W Madden Royal Bvo 1889 Wood 
cuts 

Streber, Franz. Hennebergische und hessische Munzen 
aus der zweiten Hal ft® des vierzeynten Jahrhundcrt. 
4 to Plates 

Die altisten Munzen der Grafen von Wertheim. 

4to JIunchen, 1856 

The same writer produced several other monographs 
ft3 contributions to Gorman numismatic Societies’ Trans- 
actions, and separately 

Telseira de AraoXo, A C Description des Mommies et 
Me ladles do 1 nistou-e Portugoise 8vo Pans, 16C7 
Si8G 
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Teixeii^a Dr Ahaoao, A C Dcscnjxpio geral dcs Mocdas 
de Portugal 8vo Lisbon, 1871-80 Three \ols 

Thomsen, CnnimAN Jorgensen Description dea Mon 
levies du Moyen Ago Svo Coponliagen, 1873-76 
Three vols. 

Thorburn, Colonel W Stewart Guido to tho Coins of 
Groat Britain and Ireland, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, 
from tho Earliest Peno 1 to tho Present Time With 
their Value 2nd edition 8vo London, 1888 
Plates 

Van dew Cni>S P 0 Do Muntcn der Voormnligo 
Gnuen en Hortogdn tan Gclderiand 4 to Haarlem, 
1852-53 Plates 

Tho fiuno writer produced other esteemed mono- 
graphs on the money of Ovenjssol, Friesland, Holland, 
1853-60 

VERitAor, P Muntboeh lto Schiedam, 1848 Plates 
A valuable account of tho coins struck in tho Low 
Countries from the Pacification of Ghent in 1576 

Weyl, Adolph Die Jules Fonrobert’scho Sammlung 
uberseeisoher Munzen und Med&ilien 8vo Berlin 
and Pans, 1878 Three parts. 

Wingate, James. Illustrations of the Coinage of Scot- 
land 4to. Glasgow, 1868 Plates 

Zay, E Histoiro Montlai ro des Colonies Franjaises. 8vo 
Pans 1892 

Zeitschnft fur NumismatiL 8vo Berlin, 1873-95 
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PLATE I 

1 Persia —Gold done, 4th c n.c. 

2 Hellespont (Lampoon). Coll ol long stater, maal type, 

Cth or 5th c. ac. 

3. Silver coin of Bootia, Cth or 6th c. ac. 

4 Silver com of -Egma, 5th c. me. 

6 Billon coin of Mitvlene in Lesbos, 4th c. ac 

C Silver tetrad raclim of Vthena, archaic style, 5th c. n.a 

7 HcmieUon oi same, 4th c. tic. Gold 

8. tklA or hecta of Cyricus in Jlpia, 4th c. ac EJectrum, 

9 One third silver inense stater of Jletapontum in Lucama, 
5th or 4th c ac. 

10 Gold slater of Philm of Maccdon, 4th c. ac 

11 Silver didrachm of Syracuse, 4th c. ac. 

12 . Silver tetradrachm of rhilistu, mle ot Hieron, King of 
Syracuse, 3rd c. ac. 

13 Hemidrachma of Argolu, 5th c. ac Silver 

14 Silver drachma of Larwsa, in Thessalv, 4th c. ac. 

15 Silver drachma of Ephesus, in Ionia, 3rd c. ac. 

16 Silver tetradrachm of Alexander -Egus, son of Alexander 

the Great by Toxana. 

17 Bronze coin of Arc adia , 4th c. ac. 

PLATE n. 

18 Silver tetradrachm of Macedon, under Roman rale, with a 

■mpposed head of Alexander the Great on obverse. 

19 Silver stater of Locn Opnntu, 4th c. ac 

20 Gold octadrachm of Egypt, with veiled head of Arsinoe 

Theta issue 

21 Bronze coin with veiled bust of the celebrated Cleopatra. 

22. Bronze coin of Cnossrn in Crete, shewing the Ifirrtaitr and 

the Labyrinth, 3rd c. at 

OS S 
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23 Silver tetradracbm of Antiochua IV Epipbane®, King of 

Syria (B.C 175-164) 

24 Silver tetrad rachm of Arsaces Kill , King of Parthia. 

25 SJ\er drachma of Ar^ace3 VI , King of Parthia 

26 Silver drachma 6f Menander, King of Bactna. 

27 Gold stater of Carthage, 3rd or 4th c. n.c 

28 Jewish half shekel (Samaritan inscriptions) 

PLATE in. 

29 Romano Campanian gold com = £0 sestertii, struck about 

DC 206 

30 Consular denari iw, with portrait of Pompey the Great 

31 Consular denarius of the Junia Gens 

32 Consular denanus t with portraits of C Semlms Ahala and L 

Brutus. Struck by Marcus Brutus, one of the assassins 
of Cwsar 

33 Aureus of the Vibia Gen® 

34 Qutnanxu of the Antonia Gens with veiled head of Marcus 

Antoni us. 

35 Consular denanus with head of Julius C'csar 

3G Roman brass or copper sextans or piece of t\\ o uueur, later 
period Perhaps struck in Southern Italy 

37 Brass Or coppu- com struck abroad bv Augustus on the 

death of his uncle, with portraits of both. 

38 Roman Consular denfnus with head of Augustus (Mescima 

Gens) 

39 Silver tridrachui (■=■ three Roman denam), struck at 

Antioch, with head of Augusta® Earlier period. 

40 Aureus of the Emperor Claudius 

41 First brass com of the same 

PLATE IV 

42 Second brass coin of the Emperor Hadrian 

43 Second brass coin of the Emperor Titus. 

4f. SwoiK? ftruss coin of tie jEmpcror Antoninus Pjus. £ n 
taftnia type 
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45 Fir«t brass «nn of the Emperor Marcos Aurehtu. Const - 
cra'io type 

•46 First bras, com of the Empress Crispins, wife of Tenia 

47. Contecroho type of the Ernpru-s Mannianx 

4 a Third brass com of the Emprej Helena, mother ol Con- 
stantine the Great. 

40-50 ZJymfiKc frits — Gold «Iu?» of Cone tans IL, with Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, Hcrnclius, and Tllierma, and of 
Leo irr. The obverses and reverses have teen inad- 
vertently disarranged 

PLATE V 

51 Silver proger pro=chen of Wencedas IT , King of Bohemia 
(1278-1305). 

52. Gold florin struck at Idegnitz, in Prussian Silesia, with the 

i title of Weneeslas II , King of Bohemia and Poland, 
as Duke of Pro-six 

53. Silver thaler of Ikrne, Switzerland, 1494. 

54 Schauthaler of Maximilian L of Austria, 151G. 

55 Testone of Antoine, Hake of Lorraine, 1537. 

5C. Thaler of Charl/i, III., Duke of Lorraine, ICO 3. 

57 Liard of liana There *3, struck for the Austrian Nether- 
lands, 1745 Copper. 

PLATE Y\ 

58. Gold dneat of J( liann v on Zapolv, titular King of Hungary, 
1531 The eurlir-t Transylvanian coin yet described. 

59 Silver thaler of Achatius Barcsai, I’nnce of Trtnwvl’ vama, 
1C59 

CO Silver thalir klipi»i of Euno III , Count of East Freeland. 
1C1G. 

Cl Thaler of Gu tavus Adolphus. King of Sweden, 1032 

C2. Gobi ducat of Friednch W dhelm, Margraf of Brandenburg 
(afterward fin King of Prussn), stnn. k for Hm f ©start, 
ICO 4. 

63 Gol 1 ducat strode 1 t the Municipality of Berlin in honour 
of the fccctteton of Frederic the Gnat, 1740. 
i! !90 
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04 Silver coin of Nhmberg, 1773, vntli a nov of the city 
65 Double gold ducat, w ith the portraits of Philip IT of Spun 
and Ills third wife, and )ns title as Count of Zetland 
GO JJold ducat of Louis Napoleon, lung of Holland, 1809 


PLATE VII 

G7 Si her thakr of Christina, Queen of Sweden, 1612, struck 
foi Pomerania 

08 Silver oioJo or denarelto of Philip of Suabia, 1203, struck 
for Tarrao. 

GO $Gox<- -ducat of the Tlorcntuic Republic, 13th c. 

"0 Grow (bit\r) of the Roman Republic, 11th to 13tb c 

71 f Gold ucchino of Pope Innocent VIII 

72 Gold seceAtno, Scde Vacante, 1700 

73 Gros-o of Alfon«o I , Duke of Ferrara, 1602~34 

74 Silve^ testone of Louis All of France, as Duke of Milan. 

75 Silver gvossonc or nicro-senrfo of Florence, struck in 1530 

under tlie Standard bearej, Nicolo Guicciardini, as 
money of necessity 
70 Copper grano of Malta, 1785 

PLATE Vm 

77 Piastro dt argento of Firdmando I Medici, 1587 First 

issue, exhibiting the Duke in las Cardinal’s dress. 

78 Gcudo di argento of Pope Clement X., 1672 

79 Small silver com of Pope Innocent XII , 1C99 

80 Sc udo di argento of the Republic of Lucca, 1751, exhibiting 

the legend of St. Martin and the Beggar 

81 Gold twenty-fire piece of Jlurat, King of the Two Sicilies, 

1813 

82 Copper two-tomm of Ferdinand II , King of the Two Sicilies 

(Sarnia), 1842 

83 Tiv e-fot h m copper of Vittorio Amadeo III, King of ,£^ r 

duua, 1794. 

84. Copper four denan of HonoratolII , Prince of Monaco, 1733 



TIIE COLLECTOR SERIES 


PLATE IX 

85 Silver oidla of Alvigi Moccnigo, Doga of Venice, ^1763- 
1779 

66 Sixty fornm in copper, struck b\ % euice Tor Cuidia under 
the Doge Gio. Cornaro, About 1692 
87 Gold dtnhero "truck by Alfocfo VIII, King of Castile 
(1158-1214), with Arabic character* 

88. Ileal of James III , King of Majorca, 1321-43 Sihtr 
89 Real of Henry IV, King of Castile and Leon, 1454-75 
00 Peso of Philip IL of Spain, struck at Potcwi for Spanish 
America 

91 Rupia with the jugate busU of Maria I and Pedro III 

of Portugal, struck at and for Goa, 1783. 

92 Hundred reu pioco of Mam II of Portugal, 1853 

93 Gold dirhem of llaroun e! Rescind, Caliph of Lagdad, 9tli 

C. A.D 

%* Interesting in connection with tlie Arabian At gUs 
94. Gold mohtir of Akbar, Emperor of Hradostan, 1558-1605 


PLATE X. 

95 Silver drachma, struck at Marseilles by Phceniciau "ettlcr* 

6th c. B.C 

96 Billon denier of Pepin I , King of Aquitaine, 814-839 

97 Billon denier of Loth air, Emperor of Germany, "truck at 

Chalons- but -S aine, 9th c 

98 Groj fouroots of Louis IX of France (about 1250). 

99 Matse d'or of Philippe IV of France, 1285-1314 

100 Billon dhole of Edward IL or III of England, struck for 

Aquitaine. 

101 Anglo-OalUe Leopard dor of Edward III of England, struck 

for Aquitaine at Poictier? f 

102 — Hardtt d'or of Richard II (1377—99) 

103. Angelet dor of Henry VI. 

104. Dm>louu dor of Louis XIV of France, 1645 
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105 1a mu <f cr of Louis XV , 1717 
100 Lcvu (for of Lotus XA L, 1774 

107 Twent) four lima in gold of Fir«t French Republic, 
. 1793. 

10 Q lorty francs m gold of Bonaparte as rir«t Consul, Pan 12. 


PLATE XI 

100 Britain,— Gold stator of Yenca 

110 Silver lialfpennj of Ealinusd, King of East Anglia. 

- Ill Sih er pennv of Alfred the-Great, EG gr\ The Jturchison 
example 

112 Caropy pinnyof Hdham I 

113 Gold noble of Edward III 

11 1 ^lulling of Philip and Mary 

II r Hammered shilling of Elizabeth 
11C Shilling of Jamc* I 
117 Shilling of Charles I 
US Shilling of Commonwealth, 1G51 

PLATE XII 

119 Shilling ot Cromwell ns Protector, 1G5S 

120 Five guinea n«x of Charles II , 1GGS, with the elephant 

below bint First j ear ^ 

121 Shilling modern type, 1GG3. 

122. Copper pta of tl e same reign, struck for Bombay, 1GG7 
123 Current fartlung of Anne, 1714. 

224 EMor guinea of George 1 , 171 1 

125. Ro.<i Americana (=malle°t sire) 17°2 

12C. DC sinters struck for Cevlon 1809 

127 Silver penny of Alexander III of Scotland (1249-85) 

123 Gold bonnet \ lecc of Jame=> A of Scotland, I 540 
129 Silver testoon of Mary Quten of Scot*, 1503 
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Addition to nunns'matic 
knowle Ige 17 
■/EsiUai tetradrachra, 04 
Africa Companj, 181 
Akbar, Emperor of Ilindoalan, 
10 

Akermnn, J Y , 8 9 
Alexander the Great, <54, 80 
100-1 

Alexandrian senes 102,116 
America Spanish 152 
Amphwtyoncs, 73 
Anacreon, 91 

Ancient and modem coinages 
contrasted, 12 
Anecdotes of collectors 23 
Anglo American mono), 4$, 190 
192 

Anglo Gallic series, 14 49, 192 
Anglo Indian corns, 43 
Anglo Norman coins, 47 163-72 
Anglo Saxon coin®, 47, 1C3 8 
Arcadia, SO 

As or jEs Homan 103-11 
Ashbnrnhaia collection 21 
Austria 131 

Bactrian coins, 40, 101 
Baden, 126 

Baliol, Edward and John, 43 
Barce, 103 

Barnabas and Paul at Lystra 
Barsine, SO 


Ratcnborg, 44 
Bavaria 127 

Beanls, 99, J05 > 

Beaufort collection £4 
Bellerophon 77 
Timetalism in Maccdon, 04 
Brandenburg, 129 
Brass, first, second, and third, 
115— 1G 

Brederode family, 4 1 
Britannia, 69, IIS 
British mints, 161 

rulers or tribes, 160 

colonies, 15, 43 See 

Colonics 

Briton*, money of the, 157-03 
Bruco, Robert, 4S 
Brunswick, 123 

Brunswick Lilneburg, Ilonso of, 
ISt-G 

Ccrjnla ant navtaf — the Roman 
toss, 110 

Channel Islands 1SS 
Chancer, 170 

Christian symbolism on Gnek 
coins, 04 

Chnsliana Echgio type, 199 
Cleopatra, 10 

as the iYrw Ins 117 

Coinage of European Continent 
16 42, 120 
Com sales, 23 
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INDEX 


Collections of coins, celebrated, 
21-4 

Colonial money. Seo Colonies 
Colonies, British, 15, 48, IBS-9 
■ Greek, 57-63 
— Roman, 6, 58-9, 05, 63, 71, 
71, 7S-9, 81-2, el sty 

.Modem European, 180-9, 

214-15, 220 

Colophonian cavalry, 89 
Coudition in coins, 28 
Consccratto type, 200 
Continent of Europe, 43-D, 120- 
55 

Continental money, 13 

specialities 42-9 

Cromwell, Oliver, 179-S0 
Cross 202-3 
Crucifixion of Christ, 9S 
Crusades, The, 120, 201 
Cunmngliam, Generil, 17 
Cyprus, 96 

EANtiriAN Provinces, 134 
Dane, Fcrsiau, 04, 93, 100, 205 

Macedonian double, 100 

Dancn money, 49, 183 
Dates on corns, 205-7 
Dealers, ] rincipal seats of, 25 
Decimal system, 59 
Da Qratid, 207 
Delphi 72 

Denarius, Roman, 110, 115,209 

Modem European See 

Hazlitts C of E, 193-4 
Did<5, 101 
Dioscuri, S3, 112 
Dump, 209-10 

Dutch Imitations of English 
gold money , 174 


Electmm, 211 

Electram staters (unique), 77 
92 

Elcusmian mysteries, 70 
England, 47-8 » 

English specialities, 47-8 
Engravers’ names on Greek 
coins 62, SS 

Engravers of English money, 
170,183 185 
Evans, Sir John, 24 

Tim'S of corns, 11, 27, 40, 77, 
248, 251 

Tontame, M , 36 
Trance, 46 49, 53, 5S-0, 143-7 
Frankfort on the Maine, 126 
Tredenc the Great, 130 
Trench specialities, 46 
Tugger family , 127 

Galley halfpence, 215 
Gallia 6S-9 
Games, Lycoran, 79-80 

Pythian 73,77 

Gaulish trumpet, 71 A 

Gazzetta, 215 

George (St) and the Dragon, 
130 

Gold money of Athens, 40 

England, 169 171 

Greece generallv, 56, 62, 

67, S-jv'-SO, 102-3 

Macedonia, 40 

Greco Italian coins, 59, 100-12 
Grantley, Lord 21 
Greek com*, 50-105 
Greene ell, Canon, 17, 24 
Gros touraoi« 217 
Guinea 181,217 
Gun money , 181 


Eccemticities of collectors, Hannibal, 104 
| Hanngtons, 219 
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Haroun El Rescind, 10 
Hastings collection, SI 
Head, Dr , Bistona Itumorum, 
13, 16, 38-9 62, 61, 67, ct alibi 
Helena, Empress, finder of tlio 
true cross, 117 

Heniy the Lion, Duke of Bran* 
wick, 198 

Henry, Prince, of Great Britain, 
il 21 

Herakles, 67 cf alibi 
Hesae, ISC 
Hiapamo, 67-8 

Hoffmann ami Poey D’Avnnt on 
Trench coins, 17 
Holienzollern family, 129 
1 Toll/ or Ring Dollar, 209 
Homer, 91 

Humphrey’s Com Collector 1 * 
Manual, 9 
Hungary, 131 

Imperial system on the Con 
tinent, 122-4 
Incuse uniface money, GG 
Ionian Isles, 78, 91 
Irish coinage, 18G-7 
Iron money of Byzantium and 
Laced'emoa, 69 
Isle of Man, 1SS 
Italian republics, 121 

n specialities, 45-0 

Italy, 69-62, J39-42 

JANIFORM head, 87, 114 
Johnson, Dr , 230 
Jurlera Cipta tvpe, 41 
Julia, slaughter of Augustus, 
4178,105,118 
Julius Crcsar 104-5, 1 13 
carious story, 103 

KEETcn (PantwojKcumh CS 


King Bees and Bees at Ephesus, 
89 

Kunnersdorf, 240 

LAirurorm and Minotaur of 
Crete, 80-1 
Lamia the hetnira, CO 
Lengne, Achaean, 78-80 
— — /Chilian, 71-2 

Anti Roman or Italian, 113 

Arcadian, 78 

Boeotian, 73 

Ligny, Princo de, 16 
Lion »n the hedge 222 
Lions in Greece, 63 
Lis or fleur delis 222 
London "a Roman mint, 117 

a British mint, 1C1 

Lorraine and Bar, 40 
Lost works of art pre erved on 
ancient coin*, 73, 79, 87, 90, 
92, 117 t. 

Low Countries or Netherlands, 
44 116-0,209 
Lnxemburgks, 170 
Lydia, 54, 93, 100, 121 

MaclpOvta, 63-5 1 
Macedonian shield, 71, 74 
Alary Queen of Scots, 219-11 
Maryland money of Lord Haiti 
more, 199 

Maundy money, 1S1, 185 224 
Mecklenburg or Mecklemburg, 
129 

Medal and com, the, 11, 19-29 
Merovingian money, 211, 224-5 
Metals emploi edby IheGieehs 
56,77, 103 211 
Meyer collection, 18 
Moneta palati, 223, 227 
Monetary standard*. 69, "5, 77, 
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SS 03, 209, 2-23, 223, 233. 217. 
230 

Money of account, 2-18-9 

of necessity. 74 113 228, 

049*263 

Montagu collection, 24-5 
Montennovo, Count of, 16-17 
Murdoch collection, 24 


Portcullis money of Queen 
Elizabeth, 190 

Portraiture on Grech, coins, 65 
■ ■ on Roman coins, 107, US- 
14, 118 

Portugal, 162-5 
Portuguese specialities, 47 
Prices of coins, 22, 30-37, 100- 
210 


NAPOtEO> family, 44, 46 55, 

125 

Nature worship, 89, 230 
Netherlands. See Low Coun- 
tries 

New England money, 100 
tfewlsts, Cleopatra ns the, 116 
Noah’s ark, 91 
Noble, gold, 171, 230-2, 210 
Nomcs of Agypt, 102 
Nomine Domini, 232 
Northern kingdoms, 135-6 
Northumbria, 24S 

Oak of Dodona, 70 
Oriental coins, 18, 201 
Ovid, 07 

Oxford coins, 48, 53 

P/FOM V, 65 
Palatinate, 127 
Pan, 80 

Tapadopoli, Count, 17 
Patination, 116. 204. 256 
Pausanios 73 
Pembroke collection 21 
Ttpys Samuel, 19 
Philip ol Macedon, 59 64 71 
Plantagcnct coins, 47 
Plutarch, 73 
Poland, 132 3 

Tonton D’Amccourt, 16 283 
Poj ular names of Greek coins, 
236 


Priests as monej ere, 70, 89 
Processes of coinage, 27 
Prussia, 129-30 
Pythian games, 73, 77 

Reftofnce works of, 10-17, 
21, 26, 38 9, 277-87 
Reimnnnn collection, 10, 18 
Restitutions in Roman coinage, 
118 

Rhenish provinces, 125 
Ring money, 200 
Robert collection 16-17 
Rollm and Feuanlent, MM , 30, 
2a4 

Roman coins, 106-19 
Roman mint, fittings of a, 114 
Roman specialities, 41 114, 

116-17 

Romano British coins, 41, 118 

Campanian 113 

Rosa Americana, 190 
Rossi collection, 16 
Ruding s ylnnoTr, 27 
Russia, 40, 133-4, 193 

St Jonv of Jerusalem, Order 
of 143 

San cl us Vuttus 241 
Saxony, 127-S 
Sccatta, 263 
Schliemann, Dr , 179 
Schweitzer, SI , 17 
Scotisli coinage, 175-8, 183-4 
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Scotland, 200-11, £31, 234-0, 
240-2, 252, 14S-9 
Serrare, MM , 36, 2S5 
Sicily, 102-3, 142 
Siege raonej , 214-6, 205 
Silenoa, CO, 03 
Social \Var (Horn an), 113 
Sources of aupply, 25 Comp 
Dealers 

Sovereign 203, 2C6-7 

Sow, ancient Homan oath over> 

113 

Spain, 40-7, 57-S, 147-32 
Spanish piece of tight, 209-10 
Spanish specialities, 40-7 
Stater Macedonian, 40 
Stevenson s Dictionary of 
Roman Coins, 16, 2S6 
Strabo, 83 

Stnarts, the, 21, 17o, 17S-9 
180-2 

Switzerland, 131-2 

Ta-los the man of brass, SI 
Tnurcia, 6S 


Tbemistocles, com struck by, 
39 

Touch money, 250 271 
Tnmtj, Christian, 105 
Tnqnetra or Tnahelis. 94* 
Trouvailles Sec Finds 
Tndor dynasty, .173-5 

United Kingdom, coinage of, 
14 

Van Aistevelde, Jacob, 231 
Village communities 80 

"Wallenstein, 129 193 
"W eber, Hermann, 21 
"Westphalia, 12o 
WUdemann«gulden or thaler, 
275 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 707 
Worships of dinruties perpetu 
ateiloncoin® 57-105 
W urtembnrg, 12G 

Yorke moose cabinet, 41 
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The 

Collector Series 

M I! GEORGE REDWAY btp to 
announce the publication of this scries 
of books, each solurpe of which will 
discuss some one of the subjects which ire of 
interest to Collectors. 

Coins and Medals, Engravings, Pictures and 
Drawings, Postage Stamps, Book Plates, Auto- 
graphs, Armour and Weapons, Plate, Porcehm 
and Pottery, Old Violins, Japanese Curios, and 
Bric-a-brac of all sorts will be dealt with, each 
in a separate volume, and by a writer specially 
conversant with his subject The instinct for 
collecting has been made the butt for moch 



cheap ridicule b 7 those who confound it with 
th- mere aimless bunging together of objects 
which lure to o*her merit than their ran y 
But it lus repca edly been proved tha* skill and 
patience are more helpful to i^ccesj in col* 
lectmg than length of purr*, and it is especially 
for those who desire to pursue their amusemen 
wuh li* ell gen ecoromj tha» thus senes has been 
plant'd 

The great prizes in the older forms of col- 
lecting hare long since been won, and though 
it may be needful in these handbooks to re r er 
occasionally to a book, a com, a postage stamp, or 
a particular “ state ’ of an etching or engraving, 
of which only a « ogle example exists, the object 
of the senes will mainly be to describe those 
specimens wh ch arc still attainable by the 
ama enr* who will uke the pains to hunt them 
down 


For this reason, though the senes will be 
wntteo by experts, it will be written by experts 
who hare in new, not the risi ors to the great 
Museums of Europe, but the amateur and col 
lector of moderate means, who is anxious to 
specialise in some one or two departments of 
his favourite studies, and to whom it is still 



open by care and judgment to bring together, 
at a moderate expense, small yet perfect collec- 
tions which any museum would be glad to 
possess. 

Arrangements have been made with many 
well-known writers and specialists for their 
assistance as authors or editors of volumes of 
the series. 

Each volume will contain from 2 50 to 300 
octavo pages, from twelve to twenty plates, and 
a title-page designed by Mr. Laurence Housman. 
The senes will be printed, from new type, on 
specially-prepared paper, by Messrs. Ballantyoe, 
Hanson & Co. 1 

Volumes on Coins, Miniatures, Prints, Postage 
Stamps, Book Plates, Old Bibles, Drawings, 
Glass, Old Violins, Sec., are now in hand, and 
publication will be commenced on the 1st ol 
December. 

The price of each volume of the series will 
be 6/. or 7s. 6 <L net. 


The Publisher reserves the ngbt to issue a 



linutexl number of copies of any volume of the t 
eerie* cither on Japanese Tellum or Whatman or 
India paper, or with the illustration* in “ proof” 
lute, according as the *ubjcct of the booh may 
eugjjMt The number and j nee of these will be 
announced in each caie, art! they will be »tnctly 
reserved for Subscribers before publication 

The Series will be published in Am-nca by 
Messrs Longmans, Greco Sc Co. 




